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NOTICE, 

The Historical Register will be continued in the next number ; it 
has been omitted for the present month, from a wish to render it 
more complete than has been in the power of the Editors in the 
present number ; it being designed rather for permanent value for 
preservation, than for monthly entertainment. The reader will per- 
ceive that the quantity of matter is not affected by this omission, 
the space allotted to this department of the work having been filled 
by general articles. 



NOTE RESPECTING THE ARTICLE ON MR. CALHOUN. 

The sheet devoted in the present number to the •* Political Por- 
trait No. V." having gone through the press very hastily, one or 
two typographical errors passed uncorrected by the writer. On 
page 68, line 37, the omission of the parenthesis enclosing the 
words •• Mr. Crawford being out of the field,*' and the insertion of 
a comma after ''Mr. Crawford/* reverses the sense, — the term 
•• favorite" properly applying to ** General Jackson." 

On page 81, line 28, an interlineation in the manuscript caused a 
mistake of the intended order of the parts of the sentence. It was 
not observed till a large part of the edition was printed, after which 
it was corrected in the remainder. The intelligent reader will not 
need to be told that the sentence is intended to read thus : '* His im- 
mediate declaration of support, on the reading of Mr. Van Buren's 
Message at the Extra Session, followed up by his Edgefield let- 
ter, &c." 

It is also deemed proper to add, that the reference, in page 8% to 
*' a distinguished Representative, &.C.," ais the author of the quoted 
paragraphs which conclude the article, wao. made on a misapprehen- 
sion. The Editors received those paragraphs — too ably written to 
be omitted — from a friend, with an understanding, on their part, that 
they were from the source there alluded to. That friend, correcting 
the impression before unintentionally conveyed, requests us to 
* nullify* it, as an erratum, though it is still true that they were 
written by *' a personal friend." 
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THE BANKS AND THE CURRENCY. 

Every age appears to have its predominant characteristic from 
which may be derived its special designation, in its place in the long 
series of the centaries. Without inquiring into the propriety of the 
names which the different metals have given to former ages — whether 
the iron, the brass, the silver, or the gold — none will question the 
right of the present to the style and title-^emphatically and par ex* 
cellence — of the paper age. Under this name its history, present- 
ing so many tremendous convulsions of society, accompanied with 
so many remarkable phenomena, is yet to be written, for the asto- 
nishment of posterity. Under this name, the chronicle of the 
nineteenth century, so *• wise in its generation, ' is to record one of 
the most extrs(brdinary instances of the gullibility of mankind, on 
a vast scale, to be found in that curious volume, the History of Hu- 
man Humbug. 

It might be supposed, indeed, that if any thing short of a voice 
from the dead would awaken the mind of the whole people to the 
real character of this stupendous modern fraud upon the industry of 
the mass of society, the history of the past few years would have 
accomplished that object. We regret, however, to have to con- 
fess, that there appears much reason to fear that but very im- 
perfect advantage is about to be taken, by the community, of 
the lesson and the opportunity for a reform of our banking sys- 
tem, afforded by the recent crisis. It is greatly to be lamented 
that the subject has been brought into the arena of our general 
politics, and the pernicious consequences of this unholy connec- 
tion will probably long make themselves felt. That there have 
existed some radical defects in the system, some essential prin- 
ciple of evil or other, is generally admitted by all; as also the 
neoessity of considerable ^ salutary reforms ' in it, to save the com- 
munity from the future recurrence of the sufferings which have grown 
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out of it, — yet very little progress seems to have been made in the 
settlement of public opinion upon any definite ideas of the nature 
and extent of those reforms, or of the time and mode of their applica- 
tion; and there really appears great reason to apprehend that little 
or nothing may in fact be done. If the resumption of specie pay- 
ments shall take place at an early day — as is rendered probable, at 
least in a portion of the Union, by the disposition evinced by the 
banks of New York — the business of the country, after the exhaus- 
tion and sickness consequent upon its recent state of intoxication, will 
soon resume its wonted course. In that case little or nothing, compa- 
ratively, will be done. The banking interest, if it shall prove suffi- 
ciently powerful to chain down into subjection the throes and strug- 
gles of ihe body politic in the very height of the convulsion, while 
itself under all the disadvantage and odium of a state of suspension, 
will scarcely have much to apprehend when that period shall have 
passed, the impotence of legal restraints and penalties upon its 
enormous powers proved, and the spirit of resistance on the part of 
the public shall have subsided, in the same degree with the restora- 
tion of its own undisputed ascendency. By one of those unconscious 
instincts of sagacity which are always observed in the action of great 
interests, when endangered by the consequences of their own vicious 
principles, and which operate with alt the directness of deliberate 
design and method, — it has eagerly thrown itself into the arms of 
one of the great parties of the country for safety and support ; while 
it has been not less eagerly met half-way by that party, glad to wel- 
come so powerful an aily, to aid the siege in which it is engaged upon 
the ascendency of the Democratic party in the administration of the 
government. The consequence we see. The peculiar advocacy of 
that interest is taken up by that party, and urged with a clamor that 
astounds and bewilders the country. The Administration is falsely 
charged with a design to destroy it. The most preposterous ideas 
are set afloat, and forced along with a vehemence which keeps then) 
in circulation io despite of their own plain absurdity. The credulity 
of party spirit is taxed to the utmost, and proves its appetite to be 
really without limits, ever growing with what it feeds on. The natural 
timidity of moneyed interests is played upon, till it is excited to a 
\ point of panic utterly senseless and irrational ; and the strong hold 
which the banking interest possesses upon the whole business com- 
munity— ^from the state of perpetual dependence generated by the 
credit system on which all its operations have been based for so long 
a series of years — is strained to such a degree, as to array four-fifths 
of those portions of the community in the front ranks of the bitter- 
est opposition to the Administration, — to the clearest and soundest 
ideas of economical truth, — and to a policy which really is directed to 
their own best interests. Meanwhile the true issues in the contest are 
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chaoged or lost sight of. The public mind is confused amidst the 
dust and clamor of the party strife. The Opposition insist — in spite 
of all truth, justice, and argument — that the issue is betrween the 
preservation and the destruction of banks, between the continuance 
of Hhe credit system' and a compulsory and exclusive metallic cur- 
rency. Every argument directed against the abuses of the system 
they greet with a shout of execration, as an impious blow aimed at 
its sacred existence. They will not even tolerate any neutrality on 
the question. They will not even permit the Federal Government / 
to disconnect itself altogether from the contending parties — to stand 
aloof from the turmoil and the danger^of the struggle — to give up 
that vast source of political influence — to collect, keep and disburse 
its own revenues by its own independent action — to use a small 
fraction of the large additional stock of specie which its policy has 
brought into the country, for the purpose of securing future stability 
and uniformity in its fiscal action, — at the same time that they insist 
that paper is a better currency than specie ! That the government 
is unwilling, after its late severe experience, again to lend it the use 
of the public revenue, again to connect itself with the fluctuations 
and dangers of speculation and commerce, again to enter into an 
alliance with moneyed interests, so pernicious in its effects upon 
both — is regarded as an attack^ as exhibiting a ruthless determination 
to destroy ! They will admit of but two sides to the question — ^its 
two extremes — tolerating neither a middle ground, nor a fair neu- 
trality, and insist that all who are not with the banks are against 
them — 

Under which king, Bezonian 1 Speak or die ! 

Meanwhile, all calm and candid discussion of the abuses and evils 
of the system, and of the most proper and practicable reforms to be 
applied to them, is drowned amidst the general party outcries of 
Executive corruption, usurpation, tyranny, loco-focoism, &c., &c. j 
While the admission of the necessity of some reform or other is 
generally made, all specification is carefully shunned — nay, treated 
as treason. In short, it is perfectly apparent, that if this plan of 
opposition, to overthrow a party in power and seize upon their vacant 
places, is to succeed, nothing will, in point of fact, he done. The 
crisis will pass and be forgotten ; and the nation will have to pass 
through yet another cycle of the operation of the system, through 
another similar round of revival, activity, enterprise, speculation, 
expansion and explosion, before it shall have reached that point of 
final maturity for reform, which must yet inevitably come, — though 
if we now neglect to take the favorable tide at its flood, for what 
period we may have to wait on the banks, in patience and long suf- 
fering, is not to be calculated. 

That the States are not yet prepared to apply the hand of jngifotQi,>J 
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fearlessly and wisely, to the system, is too evident Most unfortunately 
it is a question which has now come to be looked upon only in a party 
point of view, and not on its own simple merits, as one of universal 
and common interest. They will still go on vitiating the currency by 
legislative tampering, till they shall have been plagued nine times for 
their perverseness. With, perhaps, various sectional modifications, 
some for good and others for evil, the present system is, it seems, to 
be continued by the States. The Federal Government will not inter- 
fere in the contest between the bank and anti-bank opinions, so long, 
at least, as under the sway of the political school by which it is now 
directed. As soon as it shall have planted itself firmly on the ground 
of independent neutrality on which it is now stniggling to establish 
itself, against so furious an opposition, it will stan^ in a safe and tran- 
quil position, aloof from the struggle. Released from the pressure of 
private interests, and from the mutually injurious operation of the mu- 
tual influences existing between them when united — sufficient to itself, 
in its fiscal action, by the use of the only medium possessing an intrin- 
sic and uniform value, safe from depreciation — economical on com- 
pulsion, from the very nature of that medium rendering any large 
redundancy of revenue impossible — and resting under the broad folds 
of the banner of the Constitution, carrying out the acknowledged 
intention of the * hard-money nien ' who framed it — the Federal 
Government will not, as it ought not, participate in that contest, on 
the one side or the other ; but leaving each State to regulate and re- 
form its local institutions and local currency, on its own principles, 
will confine itself to the discharge of its federal duties, on stricter 
principles of limitation of construction and of action, than has ever be- 
fore been possible, since the fatal ascendency acquired at the outset 
by the Hamiltonian policy whose bitter fruits we are now reaping. 
It is not, therefore, in any direct connection with the policy 
of the Administration, as a subject of party contest, that the follow- 
ing views, upon the banking system existing in this country, are 
conceived ; and we trust that they will not be received by any in that 
light, but simply as a contribution to that fair discussion of the merits 
I of the system, as a question of the highest interest to each individual 
I State, in which all parties ought to meet, in a spirit of calm and 
\ truth-seeking candor. 

If, as has been remarked above, this is the age of Paper, our 
land may also claim the distinction, above all others, of being its spe- 
cial favored country and home. The paper-money infatuation seems 
to have taken a stronger hold on the mind of our people, than upon 
any of the other commercial nations of the world ; for we have not the 
excuse that can be pleaded for England, upon whom the system was 
insidiously fastened by the despotic power of her aristocracy, and 
rivetted with such massive strength and weigh t^gbzydi^eanaio^her 
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National Debt, as to make it seem impossible to cast it off, except 
by a revolution of physical force of which the convulsion, both to 
herself and to the commercial world, would be tremendous, — though, 
we doubt not, eventually beneficial. But with us the creation and/ 
continuance of the system have been purely voluntary, — the act on / 
our own people through their representatives, artfully deluded to \ 
their own deep and lasting injury, by selfish interests, false habits \ j 
of legislation, sophistical arguments, and the imitation of British I 
example. And even now, after all the bitter fruits of our folly which 
we have se often been made to taste, though all foreign writers unite 
in condemning our banking system as the very worst of all possible 
banking systems, and many predict its necessary final explosion, yet 
how fondly do we see the minds of a large portion of the people 
clinging to it as the ark of our salvation, the parent of all our na- 
tional prosperity and civilization. Banks, more banks, — is the con- 
stant clamor at every session of every legislature. That is the word 
more frequently on our lips than any other. National banks. State 
banks, Deposite banks, Pet banks. Mammoth and Lilliputian banks, 
great and little, are the hue and cry from the St. Croix to the Sabine, 
and even to the Lake of the Woods, where the Washtenah Bank, and 
branches of the Illinois Bank, spring up from a fertile soil with 
the ease and quickness, if not the numbers, of the wild riceoppfSirie 
grass, — while, meantime, every street and lane is haggled with the. 
ghosts of broken banks, stalking dismally amid th^flj^es of former |^ 
speculation ! 

We are friendly to banks ; none arc more'Slear and decided in 
their appreciation of the important function which belongs to them,l 
as labor-saving machines in the transactions of commerce, and of the 
general business of society. But we are not friendly to their abuses,| 
nor to the vicious principles, combined with the good and useful, in ' 
the system of banking which has gfown up in this country. Nor y 
shall we be deterred from freely urging the * radical reform ' of the 
former by any senseless clamor that would impute to all such re- 
marks a general design of hostility to the whole system. We are 
friendly to banks, when organized on correct principles, and faithfully 
administered, with reference to their proper objects, — which are, the 
concentration of capital, and the accommodation of legitimate credit 
for the convenience of commerce and industry. But we do protest, 
heart and soul, against some of the monstrous crudities of the day, 
in relation to this subject, repugnant to the plainest principles of 
political economy, with which we see so many men, in other respects 
rational and sensible, possessed, seemingly with as profound a con- 
viction—because so assured by a party press and the organs of the 
banking interest — as though they were •• proofs of Holy Writ.* , 

The original idea of a bank was merely to constitute a commbir 
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and safe j^ace of deposke of surplus funds, for the merchants of » 
particular city or neighbourhood, one large common receptacle being, 
considered more convenient and economical, though at the expense of 
a slight compensation for the safe custody, than a number of small 
individual ones. Such deposites were neither loaned out by their 
guardians, nor paper-money issued on the strength of them, beyond 
the simple certificates of .deposite. These constituted of course a 
sort of paper-money, possessing all the advantages of form of thai 
medium, and representing bona fide an equal amount of real money 
or metallic value ; and might be, as they in fact were, assigned and 
transferred at pleasure, for the sake of commercial convenience, to 
save the necessity of actually transporting the coin itself to any dis- 
tance. The only risk attending this system was, of course, the 
chance of possible dishonesty on the part of the guardians of these 
* deposite banks,' — a risk manifestly amounting to nothing at all, it be- 
ing a private transaction between the bank and the depositor, whose 
vigilance and caution would easily secure sufficient guarantees for 
the security of his money. This was the original germ out of which 
has grown the giant tree, whose branches now may almost be said to 
overshadow the earth. 

Every subsequent departure from this original and simple kind of 
banking, has added other and greater perils — some, indeed, of a 
character not to be deprecated, because from the nature of things 
necessarily incidental to the principle of credit, in its soundest and 
most legitimate form, — others, however, of a most pernicious cha- 
racter in almost all points of view. Thus, when such an institution, 
from its original character of a bank of deposite, passed into that of 
a bank of discount, and loaned out the moneys accumulated under 
its custody, there was added the risk of failure in repayment on the 
part of the borrowers. This-risk, was, however, compensated by the 
interest paid for the use of the money, and could readily be guarded 
against by careful attention to the securities on which the loan was 
based. The loans being limited to the exact sums placed there as 
capital and deposited for convenient custody, excess was impossible^ 
and the temptation to carelessness in speculative loans was suffi- 
ciently obviated; and while the restriction of them to small amounts 
in favor of any one individual, and to Inisiness transactions alone> 
constituted the most ample security to the proprietors and depositors^ 
the public could not, in any events sustain any injury by the vitiation 
of its currency. 

A bank of discount thus restricted became a very useful and con- 
venient instrument to facilitate the general business operations of 
the community, and to promote the activity of its enterprise and in- 
dustry, and the developement of its resources. It was created, not 
for the purpose of making or circulating new mgg^yi j^iit^^sipg 
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from a common centre the money which was before on hand* scat- 
tered in small sums among individuals. By collecting all such spare 
and idle sums to one common receptacle from a convenient distance 
around, they would become more active, more productive, and more 
beneficial to the proprietors, as well as to society. From being 
dormant and unproductive, they would be quickened into useful life. 
The proprietors, from receiving little or no interest, at the expense 
of much trouble and care, would receive a fair and constant rate, 
without personal attention; the enterprising and the industrious 
who needed only the assistance of some borrowed capital to pro- 
duce a valuable contribution to the general stock of wealth, could 
readily procure it, on fair terms of mutual advantage ; and to those 
who needed it a paper medium could be furnished — ^being real money 
put into the form of paper — for the purposes of distant remittances or 
large commercial payments, being more convenient and economical 
than the actual specie represented by it / 

Here would be a legitimate * credit system.' It would be the con- y 
centration of scattered capital, for the purpose of lending it to those 
who could make the best use of it. It would be real credit, or con- 
fidence extended by those who possessed capital to those who pos- 
sessed the qualities requisite to be united to capital to make it 
productive and valuable, namely, industry, skill, and fidelity. And if 
there was not a sufficient supply of the former in the community, to 
satisfy the reasonable demands of the latter, — arising out of the cir- 
cumstances of a new country, teeming with undeveloped resources, 
and inhabited by an enterprising and intelligent population, — the 
only, and the certain, consequence would be, that it would flow in 
from foreign countries, differently situated, and where money was 
less productive, and therefore less valuable, to fill the vacuum ef the 
demand up to the full point of the requisite supply. No physical 
law of nature is more certain in its operation, than the law of demand 
and supply, in the great Republic of Commerce which is composed 
of all the producing and interchanging nations of the earth. It is 
equally applicable to money as to any other commodity ; and no . /"J r-^ 
mistake can be greater, than to suppose it necessary, or in any possi- ^ 
blc point of view advantageous, for any particular community to at- >" 
tempt to increase its supply by artificial means, under the idea that 
the world does not contain enough to satisfy its extraordinary de- J 
mand, or that its ** fair proportion" is not enough for its wants. The 
proposition, even though it may be gravely advanced by fifty lawyers 
and statesmen no less eminent than a Webster, is an absurdity, and 
a self-contradiction, in terms, — for a country's fair proportion is 
nothing more nor less than the supply required by its fair and 
healthy demand. Such attempts must always result in failure, and 
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the self-inflicted punishment of the foliy and ignorance from which 
alone they can proceed. 

Such banks as here described would prove institutions of the high- 
est utility to the community, nor would any differences of opinion 
exist as to their value. Their increase would be a benefit instead 
of an evil ; and they would never fail to organize themselves by vol- 
untary association, if left free to do so— deriving their capital from 
whatever quarter of the globe should furnish it at the cheapest rate — 
to any extent required by the wants of the country. 

But when to these legitimate and healthy functions the power was 
superadded to make issues of paper money, beyond the certificates 
of real capital invested or deposited in the bank, and always ready 
for their actual bona fide conversion, the character of the institution 
became changed ; the highest prerogative of sovereignty became 
transferred to it, that of the creation and regulation of the value of 
the circulating medium ; its action acquired a public instead of a 
simply private character, exercising a direct influenc e upon the value 
of all the property and labor of the community ; the system became 
immediately surrounded with numerous hazards and temptations ; and 
the utmost caution in legislation, and vigilance in the execution of 
the laws, became insufficient to prevent constant abuse, accompanied 
with an incalculable amount of public and private evil. 

This is the root of all the mischief — the two functions of creating 
and lending the currency being united in the same hands, both under 
a perpetual natural stimulus to excess, and both subject to no other 
restraint than the discretion and immediate interests of those who 
exercise them. This is the odious feature in modern banking which 
^' has kept the currency of those countries which have been so incau- 
tious as to submit to it, in a constant state of unsoundness, fluctua- 
tion and peril. ^ 

It is impossible for the sovereign authority in any society to be 
too careful, in the exercise of its habitual prerogative of coinage, to 
abstain religiously from any attempt to interfere with the natural 
laws of trade by which the real value of all commodities — including 
money as well as any other — is regulated, and on the whole eventu- 
ally equalized throughout the commercial world, with the due allow- 
ance for the expenses of transportation and interchange. The ex- 
periment of such interference has been frequently tried, in ages and 
countries of semi-barbaric ignorance, by arbitrary changes in the 
value of the circulating medium, whether by alloys of the current 
coin, or by an artificial enhancement of its nominal value ; but the 
natural laws of trade, even when most hampered and perverted by 
legislative ' regulation, ' have never failed to rebuke all such attempts 
of despotic quackery. It is true, that such an edict would increase 
in a given ratio the whole nominal amount of moneyjp.dgitjis^htieiole 
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in the country, — the opponents of the foolish and wicked measure be- 
ing silenced by the grave assurance, that there was not gold and 
silver enough in the world for its exchanges without recourse to 
this admirable invention for increasing its apparent amount ; but it 
is also no less true, that such attempts have always been founded in 
fraud, on the part of the governing power from which they have 
proceeded, and for whose benefit they have been devised, and have 
resulted in the most pernicious consequences to the community at 
large. It is also true, that they have always eventually terminated 
in failure and disappointment, no arbitrary legislation being equal to 
the task of struggling against the tides of trade of the commercial 
world, and of maintaining for any length of time a false standard of 
value, enhanced above, or depressed below, the regular * specie 
standard * established by the universal practice of the world. The 

Iresult of all such experiments has been, to explode utterly the fallacy 
on which they were founded, and to establish the truth that, in coin- 
ing and regulating the value of the circulating medium, the legitimate 
power of governments — beyond which they cannot go without 
certain fkilure and disgrace — is limited to a faithful adhesion to the 
pure and strict 'specie standard.' But how ingeniously has the art 
of modern banking evaded this established truth ! And how asto- 
nishing that its shallow sophisms should have been able to delude so 
considerable a portion of the popular intelligence, as to make it be- 
lieved, that to its operations are due all prosperity and greatness of 
the country ! We are really at a loss which most to wonder at, the 
impudence of the attempt, or its success. This power of varying at 
arbitrary discretion the value of the currency established by " the 
law of the land at home and the law of the world abroad," by arti- 
ficially expanding or contracting its apparent amount, which no go- 
vernment would dare to attempt to exercise, itself, in the face of the 
civilized world and of the nineteenth century — ^we have seen dele- 
gated to a legion of private corporations, under a constant tempta- 
tion, from the natural laws of self-interest, to abuse it — and that, too, 
without any restriction as to the extent or mode of its exercise, ex- 

* cept the elastic and indefinite one of credit and public confidence. 

J This is, as has been above remarked, the root of the whole evil, and 

poisonous indeed to all the best interests of society has been the 

influence of the vast upas-tree which has grown up out of it, casting 

its shadow over the whole length and breadth of the land. . 

The attention of the English mind has recently been turned 
strongly, by the severe experience of the consequences of this fatal 
fallacy, to this subject, and the opinion is gaining ground rapidly, 
that it is to this that the axe of radical reform must ere long be ap- 

1 plied. The two functions of creating and lending the currenc y must / 

[he separated, because, from their very nature, it is impossible for 
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them to co-exist in the same hands — ^whether puhlic or private — ^with- 
out the most pernicious abuse. We are convinced that no system of 
banking, however organized and regulated, can be secured against 
the evils which have resulted from the practice both in England and 
in this country — and in a stDl worse degree with us than in the 
mother country — if its restrictions stop short of establishing this es- 
sential principle. It must come before long, in both countries, what- 
ever may be its immediate apparent consequences, — though what 
amount of suffering is yet to be endured, before public opinion shall 
reach the full point pf ripeness for the great but indispensable reform, 
we cannot estimate. The charter of the Bank of England will, virtu- 
ally, expire in 1843, having been renewed in 1833, for twenty-one 
years with liability to recall at the expiration of ten, and much good 
may be anticipated from the discussion now agitating the public mind. 
An effort will be made to oppose its continuance. It will not proba- 
ably be successful, from the vast array of interest and influence by 
which that Institution, and the general system of which it is the 
head, are supported ; but its charter will not probably be renewed 
for a long term, and at every successive struggle between reason and 
power, on the question of renewal, the former will acquire fresh 
strength at the expense of the latter ; and we verily believe that the 
present generation will not pass away without witnessing that grand 
consummation — the overthrow, or the radical reform, of the Bank 
of England, and its whole paper money system. It is to be regretted 
that, from the various causes alluded to at the commencement of this 
article — among which the principal is the unfortunate party charac- 
ter which seems to have attached itself to the question — public opi- 
nion is not perhaps even on a par in this country, in its degree of 
developement in relation to it, with England. We see but little 
reason to expect from the States, in their new legislation on the 
subject rendered necessary, over the whole Union, by the recent ex- 
plosion of the system, any other course, than an attempt to patch 
and prop it up again, — with perhaps some additional restrictions and 
some immaterial amendments, without touching the real seed of the 
disease, — for another experiment, of which the result will be not less 
certain nor less pernicious than has been witnessed already so often 
in the operation of the system. 

The extent to which this delusion has proceeded in our country, 
of the imaginary conversion of mere credit into real capital, will be 
readily perceived from a few figures and facts, which will speak to 
the understanding of every reader with an eloquence beyond the 
power of any rhetoric. We derive them chiefly from the Report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the condition of the State Banks, 
made in January, 1839. 

On the 1st of January, 1830, the aggregate capital of the banks in thei 
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United States was 145,192,268 dollars ; their deposites 55,559,928,— 
in all 200,752,196. Their loans and discounts at the same period 
were 200,451,214, exactly equalling the joint amount of capital and 
deposites. 

On the 1st of January, 1838, their aggregate capital was 290,772, 
091 dollars ; their deposites 127,397, 185,~in all 418,169,276. Their 
loans and discounts at the same period were 525,1 15,702, (nearer three 
timeSf than twice^ the amount of loans in 1830 !) exceeding the joint 
amount of capital and deposites hy not less than 106,946,426. 

We have here assumed the private deposites in the banks to be, 
as so much capital invested in the banking business, a legitimate 
basis for discounts. But is such an assumption correct T The prac* 
tice is not general to any extent, in this country, of depositing mo- 
ney in banks on interest, for a given period of considerable length, 
[constituting an investment on the one part, and an accession of 
available capital on the other. This might be done to mutual advan* 
^g^i ^y making a proper difference in the rates of interest, allowed 
by the bank to the depositor, and charged by it in its loans to the 
community. It is not, however, the practice. For what purpose, 
then, are deposites made ? It is clear that they are made by capital- 
ists for convenience merely of custody, not to be surrendered up to 
the bank for its use or disposal, but for the constant active use of the 
depositor, himself, by means of cheques. They are made chiefly 
by private money-lenders and brokers, through whose operations 
those funds are in constant and active use ; they are constantly trans- 
ferred from one person to another ; and if, while liable to be drawn 
at any moment, they are permitted to remain, it is still only for the 
convenience of the parties who own, and are still constantly using, 
them. 

Excluding, then, their deposites, in our comparison of the amount 
of loans with the legitimate basis existing for such loans, it will ap- 
pear that the excess of discounts above the aggregate capital of the 
banks was not less than 234,343,61 1,^-or not very far from twice 
the amotint of capital ! The amount of interest paid by the commu- 
nity (exclusive of the whole amount of private usury growing out of 
such a. state of currency, too enormous to be estimated) upon this 
surplus aver and above the capital invested^ is not less than about 
sixteen and a half millions of dollars ! 

And what — it might naturally be asked by a stranger upon whose 
mind the apprehension of this stupendous so-styled *' credit system'' 
should for the first time open — what is the specie basis upon which 
this va^t amount of paper-money is founded ? The whole amount 

)of paper-money in circulation is, as above stated, not merely the 
amount of bank notes in circulation, but must, of course, comprise 
alio the deposites of which the representative cheques circulate for 
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the larger transacabns of business. The former were 149,186,890 ; 
the latter, as before stated, 127,397,185,— in all 276,583,076. This 
entire amount professes to be at all times immediately convertible 
into specie, and founds ito title to currency and value upon that pre- 
sumption. The specie in the vaulte amounts to 37,915,340— making 
every dollar of specie " represented " by seven or eight soi-disant 
" dollars " of paper ! This proportion varies in different sections, ac- 
cording to the degree of expansion to which the abuse and delusion 
here referred to have been carried. On the first of January, 1837, the 
proportion of specie to the aggregate of notes and deposites was, 
in the New England States, as one to between fourteen and fif- 
teen ; in the Middle States, eight and nine ; in the Southern States, 
six and seven ; in the Southwestern States, seven and eight ; in the 
Western States, five and six ; and in the Bank of the United States, 
five and six. At the same time, within each of these general divi- 
sions, great inequalities in the proportion existed in particular sec- 
tions — so, in Pennsylvania the issues of the banks were sixteen to 
one of their specie : in New Orleans, in June last, seventeen to one ; 
and, in July, forty seven-banks in the State of New York, west and 
north of the Hudson, had a circulation of fourteen to one, and circu- 
lation and deposites of eighteen to one. In the county of Hampshire 
in Massachusetts, the proportion was forty-one to one. 

The view here given, of the extent to which we have carried the 
delusion of the conversion of mere credit into apparent capital, and 
«f coining it into a currency professing to be equivalent to real 
money, will be strengthened by a reflection upon the mode in which 
the actual capital of a large proportion of the banks is formed. It 
iswell known that, as a general rule, they commence their banking 
operations, and the coinage of their paper-money, on the payment 
of an instalment of their capital, made, probably, through the paper 
of other existing banks of a similar character ; and in many cases the 
whole of the remaining portions of capital is produced, in one way or 
another, solely out of the materials afforded by the banking operations 
thus commenced. 

The entire incompetency of a National Bank to regulate a system 
whose very first principles are thus essentially false and vicious, has 
been thoroughly demonstrated, again and again, both by argument 
and by the fact. Without going back to former dates, as for instance 
1819 and 1826, it is sufficient to refer to the part sustained by the 
Bank of the United States in the late crisis^ to show that the a priori 
argument against such a ** regulator, " derived from the obvious fact 
that it is itself based on the same principles {Quis custodiet ipsum 
custodem ?) is fully sustained by the evidence of experience. It is 
curious and instructive to see, that the excess of loans by this bank 
rf)ove the aggregate of its capital and deposites, wa%,Jfj|g|^^^«ntjgm[^ 
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of 1834, only two or three millions; bni within the course of the 
first half year of 1835, had swollen to the enormous amount of 
twenty millions, or one-fifth of the whole present excess in the 
Union ! Comment on this one hroad and simple fact is needless. 
So much for the boasted "restraining power," "curtailing influ- 
ence," and *' salutary check," exercised by the Bank of the United 
States, when in full operation, upon the State institutions. Here • 
we see the prolific source of that bloated air-bubble system which 
exploded last May, — a system which, even under the supposition 
that the whole capital has been bona fide paid in, exhibits the enor- 
mous amount of about two hundred and thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars of loans, unsupported by a single cent of moneyed capital — 
about a hundred and seven millions beyond even the aggregate of 
capital and deposites, — about two hundred and seventy-six millions 
of note and cheque circulation, and about a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of note circulation alqne, resting on a foundation of less than 
forty millions of specie ! 

Under the blessed influence of such a *• credit system" — well, 
indeed, deserving the name, since it rests upon credit and credit 
alone— who can wonder at the extravagant follies of which a whole 
nation has been seen to be guilty, in the belief that a short rail-road 
cut to wealth had been invented, as the grand consummation of the 
commercial civilization of our age? — a road which was entirely to 
supersede the old beaten track of industry and frugality along which 
our fathers used to toil their slow but steady way. Who need won- 
der at our luxurious indulgence in the purchase of sixty millions of 
dollars worth of foreign fabrics above the amount of our own ex- 
ports — at our importations of grain, by the millions of bushels, from 
the shores of the Baltic and Black Seas — at our speculations in lots 
from * Canton' to * Grand Cairo* — from South Boston to Rock Is- 
land City — from wild lands in the alligator swamps of the South to 
the most sterile sands and pine plains of the North — from India Rub- 
ber corporations to Culpeper gold mines, Wisconsin saw-mills and 
Texas cotton bottoms ? And, finally, who need have recourse to 
* specie circulars,' or * loco-foco ' specie doctrines, to explain the as- 
tonishing phenomenon of the explosion of so magnificent a bubble ? 

Enough has been said to illustrate the leading idea intended to be 
conveyed, namely, that under our present banking system a power 
is delegated to, — and freely exercised, to the highest possible point 
of abuse, — ^by these private corporations, of expanding and contract- 
ing, at the discretion of their own self-interest, the quantity of the cir- 
eulating medium of the country, and of raising or depressing its 
value, and, with it, the value of all the property and labor of the 
community — a power which no civilized government would dare 
itself to exercise, directly, in the present age. That its effect is exact- 
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ly equivalent to the prol^ess of multiplying the currency by means 
of an alloy, at the expense of a proportional depreciation of its real 
commercial value, at the same time that the nominal value remains 
the same, — and also that it must eventually result in similar conse> 
quences of disgrace, and abandonment of all such fraudulent exper* 
iments — is too obvious to need illustration. The whole nominal 
amount of the currency is inci*eased to twice the quantity natu* 
rally required for the business of the community, in a healthy 
state ; and the proportion of specie actually represented by it is 
about a seventh or an eighth of the whole. Who will presume to 
deny, that this is precisely equivalent to the act of alloying the metaU 
lie currency in that proportion, and endeavouring to maintain it in 
that form, with the old name of the full value of the pure metal, as 
the circulating medium of the country, — in spite of the stubborn 
fact that foreign nations, with which we are in constant commercial 
relation, will not be forced, by all our legislation, and all our assurances 
that a " convertible " paper is as good, if not better, than specie, to 
believe it such, and to take it on our word and on the authority of our 
t)ank charters ? 

Our restriction of space in the present article has compelled us to 
to confine our attention to but a single point of view of the subject — 
which we hope may have the effect of directing the public attention 
to the idea, now beginning to become prevalent in England, of the 
necessity of applying, sooner or later, to the whole system, the great 
reform of a separation of the two distinct functions of creating and 
LBNDiNo the currency,— or else of attaining eventually the same end 
by the opposite process, namely, the removal of all restrictions, whe- 
ther upon individuals or voluntary associations ; giving the evil full 
scope to spend and cure itself ; and placing the whole matter, free 
from legislative tampering and meddling, under the vigilant guar- 
dianship of the public intelligence, and the control of the two mutual- 
ly corrective principles of free association and free competition* 

The other important aspects which it presents, in the influence of 
the operation of the system upon the morals, the liberties, the indus- 
try, and the government, of the country, it is manifestly impossible 
even to allude to on the present occasion. One single remark, how- 
ever, must serve as a concluding moral, to bring the subject back to 
Ae sphere of general politics, as connected with the action of the 
Pederal government : — Shall the Public Treasury continue in al- 
liance with^ and dependence upon, a system based on such radically 
vicious principles which have already produced such results of ex* 
perience; which must, if unchecked, necessarily lead to similar re- 
suits again ; and which do not seem yet likely to undergo, for an 
indefinite period, the only reform which can ever be thorough and 
effectual to reach the tone of the disease t ^^^^^ ^^ v^ w^gk 
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PSYCHE, A POEM. 



Of Human Life I sing. A theme how vast I 
How full of yaried interest ! a theme, 
Comprising all that mind can meditate, 
All that delights the fancy, warms the heart, — 
The whole experience of the conscious spirit 
Included here, — the cradle's infant weakness. 
The callow innocence of childhood's hour. 
Youth's fervent, generous, impulsive prime. 
Ripe manhood, powerful, persevering, calm, 
The hoary wisdom of declining age. 
Birth, Life and Death — what multitudes of thoughts 
Cluster about these points ! What mysteries 
Perplex and please the spirit musing here ! 
From whence T And for what purpose T Whither ? What t 
Answer — ^ye stars above, whose shining points 
Have often been the alphabet by which 
Man, or by devious conjecture led. 
Or haply following some instinct sure. 
Has syllabled the secret voice of Fate. 
Answer — ye billows of the sounding deep. 
Whose solemn roar chimes most harmoniously 
With the high moods of the reflecting soul. 
Ye odors — that from root, or twig, or bloom, 
Greet the dull sense, and stimulate the mind ; 
Ye flavors spread by Nature on her feast. 
Surpassing all luxurious art can do. 
To invent a piquant relish, to excite 
The languid appetite of pampered wealth ; 
And thou nice sense of feeling, that dost dwell 
In every part of man's exterior frame, — 
Can ye contribute aught to solve the mase 
In which we daily walk ? 
Answer — thou reas'ning principle within. 
Discursive, that dost pass with cautious steps 
From cause to consequence, or back again. 
Can the unbending rules by which thou mov'st 
Point out some sure criterion, by which 
Tnith may be gained inWlibly by mant „,„3, ,^ GoO^le 
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Answer — thou higher attribute than Reason, 

Intuitive faculty, eye of the soul, 

Can thy far-reaching gaze discover aught, 

That merits to be called the end and aim 

Of this brief, transitory scene of life ! 

There is one answer, and but one that meets 

Inquiries like these, — Nature's eloquent voice 

Returns it, as we listen to the sound 

Of roaring waters, and of rocking woods. 

Reason returns it, so we but consult 

Its living oracle within the breast. 

And Faith, intuitive, spontaneous Faith, 

Springs forward to the goal ordain'd of Heaven. 

Religion is the sole philosophy. 

The key that opens all the doors of life. 

And brings its hidden passages to light. 

Sun of the Universe, else dark indeed ! 

The top and crown of all men Science call ! 

Divine Economy that binds in one 

All things above, around us, and within! 

Of all the creatures formed of old, by God, 

None fair as Psyche, or so well endow'd. 

Already had the realms of Chaos heard 

The quick'ning mandate of the Eternal Word ; 

Darkness had rolled away ; the first-bom. Light, 

Disclosed the secrets of primeval night ; 

Tree, plant, and shrub already had begun 

To feel the rip'ning influence of the Sun, 

The Seasons round the Earth their gladsome race to run. 

Nor yet in vain had Nature opM her hand, 
And scattered blessings over sea and land ; 
Creatures of various appetite abound. 
Swim, fly in air, or tread the solid ground. 
To each his proper element assigned, 
Where each peculiar nutriment may find. 
What numerous wants exist on every side ! 
How wisely given, generously supplied ! 
Goodness of Nature amply testified ! 

But Wisdom's master-work was yet unseen, 
A being far superior in mien, 
Gifted with powers of higher excelleflce, 
Susceptible of pleasures more intense; 
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Not limited to appetite's control, — 
Being of Reason, Fancy, Feeling, Soul ; 
Part animal, and yet the animal refined ; 
An earthly body and a heavenly mind. 
For noblest actions and delights designed. 

Such Psyche was — an effluence from God, 
Celestial life quick'ning a mortal clod, 
A lambent flame, within a yase of clay. 
Through the translucent vessel sends its ray. 
Of all material things, that clay most fair. 
Mixed and attempered with the nicest care ; 
Moulded by Beauty to most exquisite grace. 
With form attractive, and with radiant face. 
Where every passion found appropriate place. 

Does Psyche with some strong emotion swell T 
The kindling eyes her inward raptures tell. 
Do gentler feelings agitate the breast? 
The throbbing pulse and quivering lip attest 
The faintest movements of the conscious soul 
In rosy clouds upon the surface roll ; 
Soft as the hues o*er northern heavens spread, 
When fair Aurora leaves her eastern bed, 
And with rough Boreas consents to wed. 

At Psyche^s incarnation, lo, a choir 

Of sister spirits, hovering in air, 

Thus chanted forth their gratulating strain : 

Go, thou daughter of the sky — 
Youngest of our family — 
Germ of heavenly life ! descend. 
To the Earth thy footsteps bend. 
Spark from fires that ever bum 
Round th' Eternal's dazzling throne ! 
See, just launched on being's tide, 
Waits the bark its pilot-guide. 
Go — illuminate the clay 
With thy bright celestial ray. 
Joys from Earth to thee shall flow - 
Grosser natures never know. 
Mark those infant limbs and face, 
Buds of every future grace, — 



Through them breathe thine iqQi^en^e wam^, i 
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Earth shall he a school to thee» 
To educate thy infancy. 
Go— and when thine errand's done. 
When life's rapid race is run. 
Then return to us on high, 
Germ of Immortality ! 
To the spirit land retum« 
With the freshness of thy mom. 
Joy to Psyche downward tending, 

Youngest of our spirit train ; 
Earth and Heaven are sweetly blending. 

In one person mingled twain. 
Mortal with immortal mingling. 

Flesh and spirit united now, — 
Go, and in the cradle swinging. 

Flush across the tender brow. 
See thine essence take no earth-spot. 

As through scenes of sin it goes ; 
Like the diamond, brightly shining 

Though exposed to rudest blows ! 

Thus sped by spirit voices. Psyche hied. 
Awhile the shocks of mortal life to bide. 
To quaff its mingled cup of sad and sweet. 
To thread the mazes of uncertain fate, 
To battle with the evil powers that stand. 
Armed, in the world's choked ways, a fearful band ; 
Her bud of childhood opened soon, and spread 
Into the flower of youth ; upon its head 
Serenest skies their sweetest influence shed. 

Awhile with Pan and sylvan deities, 

She tasted the delights of rural ease ; 

The torch of Science lighted Psyche's way 

To the still nooks where cryptic Nature lay ; 

She watched, with ravished eye, her varying moods, 

Her changing colors, graceful attitudes : 

She. hears the music of the echoing woods. 

Wanders at will in verdant solitudes, 

Where the brisk hum of traffic ne'er intrudes. 

I^ow — underneath thick branches spreading wide 

Upon the wind-swayed shade, or near the tide 

Of gentle river, cooled by pendant boughs. 

Beneath whose dipping twigs the current flows, 

She lies at length upon a bed of flowers. 

And waits U,e pa.8ageof the sultryhour.; „ .^^^^ ,^ Googk 
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While stridnloas insects on the summer air 

Mimic the murmurs of the sea afar» 

Or to the drowsy ear seem like the shouts of war. 

Now — screened and slieltered in some leafy bower, 
She hears the music of the summer shower. 

The blazing sky is OTercast, 

Reriying Nature breathes again ; 
A grateful darkness gathers fast, 

And brings the welcome rain. 
Large drops now fall around, 
And singly beat the dusty ground. 

Now faster fall the drops, 

Pattering on forest tops, 

As if innumerable feet 

Upon the green roofs beat. 

All hastening to and fro. 

Love's ministry to do. 
Meekly the flower spirits hold 
Their cups of silver and of gold, 
Those delicate children of the Sun — 
As if their sire for them had spun 
Their robes, — the lily's virgin hue. 

The regal rose's crimson die. 
The violet's celestial blue. 
That, clad in beauty, they might woo 

The rain-god, sweeping through the sky. 
To fill their vessels with his precious dew. 
See the transparent nectar swell. 

Curving upon the brim — 
How far behind. Art's best essays ! 

How poor Etruscan skill. 
Seen and admired in far-famed vase. 

Or urn with sculptured rim ! 
—Art imitates with feeble lines 
The forms that Nature's hand designs. 

And now the Sun again looks forth. 

With a fond lover's gaze, 
Upon the glistening Earth — 
Like Beauty rising from the sea. 

So dripping from her heavenly bath, 
A bride arrayed deliciously. 

Earth smiles beneath the rays I ^,^^^^^ ^y Google 
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Now — ^Psyche walk» a-field, and listening hears 
The cheerful ploughman stimulate his steers ; 
The polished share furrows the virgin sod, 
Where future harvests shall upspring and nod : 
Now— deep in forests where the awful calm 
Is broken but to startle and alarm. 
Where Satyrs leap and sport, an uncouth crew. 
The unshorn strength of Nature meets her view, 
That taming art or science never knew. 

Not without charms such scenes to polished thought. 

And so the ancient fable lively taught : — 

— ^The little monster, of whose form the sight 

Forced his affrighted nurse to instant flight, 

Was carried to Olympus by his sire ; 

The gods behold him, and the gods admire : 

Into an ecstacy the immortals fall. 

By tenderest names their favorite they calU 

And Pan, the monster Pan, is All in AIL 

Now — with chaste Dian, o'er the mountain's head. 
Psyche pursues the animated chase. 
Snuffs the keen breath of morn, and flies apace. 
Where blooming Health and air-bom Vigour lead : 
The Goddess, with cold glistening eye, and cheek 
Painted by Labour, and with agile steps. 
Turns from the downy couch where Luxury sleeps. 
Where Sloth and Lust with late indulgence reek. 
And bids her youthful train the fragrant uplands seek. 

Like Amphitrite in her waye-bome shell. 

Bold Psyche tempts the dangers of the deep. 
In coralline gardens of the sea to dwell. 

Or mount upon the ridge of billows steep. 
Her beaked bark drives furious to land. 
Pursued by tempests rushing on the strand ; 
With biting flooks, the anchor grasps the ground. 
The maddened tempests swing the vessel round. 
While through the rattling shrouds the winds resound.^ 

Not so where Winter rules the northern year, 

From icy throne surveys his regions drear. 

Or on the diamond pavement plants his tread. 

Whilst quivering draperies canopy his head : 

Earth-shaking Neptune trembles at his word, 

In crystal dungeons doomed to rave unheard ; Ooocjle 
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Loud gales in rain above his head may roart 
And blow their challenge at his.prison door, 
The ocean-monarch heeds the sound no mdre. 

On the smooth shore, when gales were lull'd to sleep* 
Young Psyche watched the gambols of the deep: 
In mild repose its boundless billows rest, 
And gentle breezes play upon its breast ; 
No motion stirs it save the easy tides. 
That wash the bibulous beach's sloping sides. 
Young sea-gods are abroad to try their force. 
Urging their chariots on the well-worn course, — 
See how their rival steeds curvet and bound ! 
With nimble feet they beat the sanded ground, 
O'er intervening rocks, mark how they spring. 
And high in air their shining manes they fling ! 
Curbed by a skilful hand, their goal they know. 
Then wheeling round, with refluent speed they go. 
Once more, and yet again, to ebb and flow. 

But hark ! what blast disturbs the air serene ? 
The storm-god, borne on cloudy wings, is seen : 
He mounts with rapid flight the eastern sky, 
Coruscant lightnings darting from his eye. 
The hosts of Ocean hear the stern command. 
The sea-fowl hear, and screaming seek the land ; 
Deep calleth unto deep, and caves repeat. 
Through their sonorous sides, aloud repeat 
The boisterous alarm — again repeat. 

The angry waves over bold headlands leap, 
And join their surly brethren of the deep ; 
Vain are Earth's slender barriers to oppose 
Their might, or to support their heavy blows. 
The harvests bend, and mourn their ruined pride. 
Trampled beneath the overwhelming tide ; 
Ceres, alarmed, flies from the rude embrace, — 
If Earth so hardly hold her rocking place» 
What are the eflbrts of man's feeble race T 

But not alone from Nature's influence felt 

Did Psyche grow ; in cities too she dwelt. 

Where men in near society unite. 

Where mind on mind impinging, brings to light 

The prodigies of imitative art 

There Architecture bids her wonders start, ^ , 
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Mimics the ceOing of the o'erhanging sky. 
And rears those monnments that testify 
Of ancient acts, and fame that will not die. 

There — ^Painting, rainbow art, exerts her skill. 
To copy Hying forms, or, better still. 
Shapes to the eye what History tells the ear, 
And bids her honored shades in groups appear. 
There — Sculpture chisels, from the marble mass. 
Colorless images, that frequent pass, 
In waking dreams or sleep, before the mind. 
From th' accidents of flesh and blood refined. 
Spirit-like forms, the outlines of ethereal kind. 

There — ^Eloquence reigns ; in Senates lifts her Toiee, 
And giyes direction to a people's choice ; 
Persuasion winged waito from her lip to fly. 
And gives commanding lustre to her eye ; 
Or when with Passion's tongue the crowd she fires, 
Some popular sentiment their breast inspires. 
Through the live mass leaps the electric flame, 
One impulse urges, and the shock the same. 
Making one look, one pulse, one soul, one aim 2 

Or when in rigorous Courts she dares appear. 
And wets the eye of Justice with a tear ; 
Or when, with Prophet's mien, she spreads abroad. 
The insulted mandates of Creation's Lord, 
And driving guilty men from every nook. 
Makes their ears tingle with the sharp rebuke ; 
Or — as an angel of the Cov'nant, given, 
Blood-sealed assurance, to the good, of Heaven, 
She pleads with human souls to turn and be forgiven. 

There— ^Music forges her invisible chain. 

That binds in welcome links the charmed soul ; 

As when the Hebrew Miriam and her train 

Went out, and made the glad air's volumes roll 

With the exulting sound of timbrels loud ; 

She learned the art in Pharaoh's capital proud, 

And with it swelled the anthem of the free. 

When Israel's Sovereign triumphed gloriously. 

O'er horse and rider thrown into the sea. 

The Muses lead young Psyche to their bowers. 

And strew her pathway with their sweetest flowers ; 

To utter liquid sounds they train her tongue. 

And teach her all the mysteries of Song ; ugitized by CjOOQIc 
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And for its jewels golden frames to find ; 

In numerous verse to chant fair Freedom's praise. 

To lure the passionate to virtue's ways, 

And round the brow of Truth to scatter Fancy's rays. 

To them belongs the office to repeat, 
In polished strains, the actions^ of the great* 
Embalmed by them, heroic names shall lie 
Tombed in the world's capacious memory. 
The virile virtues of some former age. 
And epic deeds, excite their highest rage. 
Such as the Grecian bard engraved for men 
On his frail leaves, — more durable they've been 
Than brass or marble cut with iron pen. 

Theirs is the task, to range through Nature's fields. 

And cull the choicest images she yields ; 

To ** pass the flaming bounds of Space and Time, " 

And soar through unknown worlds on wing sublime ; 

— Such the grand theme which the blind Briton sung. 

His ravished ears on heavenly music hung — 

And, highest of all, 'tis theirs, with pious lays. 

And holy hymns. Devotion's heart to raise. 

And teach the sons of men the Almighty's name to praise. 

But the fair world was not alone designed 

By varied spectacle to train the mind. 

To exercise the power of thought, and rouse 

Imagination by its splendid shows : 

A gentler ministry 's assigned to Earth — 

To disclipline the heart, and to give birth. 

By its relations full of tenderness. 

To the sweet charities our homes that bless. 

And form the higher sentiments no language can express. 

In home's sweet scenes our best affections grow. 

And from this fount our purest pleasures flow. 

Fugacious essences are all our joys ; 

The world excites them, and the world destroys. 

More rapturous feelings, Psyche, thou shalt know, 

When years are on thee, than possess thee now. 

But never shall thy after-life dispense 

So pure a happiness, though more intense. 

As now is present to thy innocent sense. ugitized by GoOglc 
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O never shall thou know again the peace 
Which now, clear fount, glasses thy surface o*er, 

Till thou hast run thy destinated race, 
Dashed o*er the rock of youth with foam and roar. 

Borne thy full volume through its middle course. 

And disembogued thee in thy Ocean-source : 

There — by an infinite power shalt thou be pressed, 

And the meek quiet, now upon thy breast, 

Be realised once more in thine Eternal Rest* 

It is not in gay childhood's careless hours 

We fully know what happiness is ours* 

Young life can but materials impart 

From which we may construct our future heart 

^is when from ripened manhood we look back. 

And run in memory on our youthful track. 

We estimate the strength of early ties; 

Those slender filaments are cable plies ; 

In pleasant thraldom bound the willing spirit lies. 

O who so dull to tread his place of birth, 

As if it were no more than common earth ; 

As if the river on whose gentle wave 

His mimic navies to the winds he gave, 

Were not more dear to memory than the streams 

Which flow forever in the scholar's dreams ; 

As if from out its tide, to Fancy's eye. 

There rose not forms, with those sweet Nymphs to vie, 

That peopled flood and fount in lovely Arcady ! 

Ask you, whence springs the enthusiastic glow 

That warms the Patriot's breast where'er you go, — 

That sentiment which consecrates to all 

Our country, let her bounds be great or small,— 

Which bids us love her, though in chains she sit. 

Ignobly crouching at a Despot's feet ? 

Amidst the play-things of our infant days 

This noble passion its foundation lays. 

And only with our dust, the sentiment decays ! — 

Flag of my country ! in thy folds 

Are wrapped the treasures of the heart ; 

Where'er that waving sheet is fanned. 

By breezes of the sea or land. 
It bids the life-blood start. 
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It is not that among those stars 

The fiery crest of Mars shines out : 
It is not that on battle-plain, 
'Midst heaps of harnessed warriors slain. 

It flaps triumphant o*er the rout. 

Short-lived the joy that conquest yields ; 

Flushed victory is bathed in tears ; 
The burden of that bloody fame, 
Which shouting thousands loud proclaim. 

Sounds sad to widow'd ears. 

Thou hast a deeper, stronger hold. 

Flag of my country ! on the heart. 
Than when o'er mastered hosts unfurled. 
Thou art a signal to the world, 

At which the Nations start 

Thou art a symbol of the power, 
Whose sheltering wings our homes surround ; 

Guarded by thee was childhood's morn. 

And where thy cheering folds are borne, 
Order and Peace are found. 

Flag of my favored country, hail ! 

Blessings abound where thou dost float ; 
Best robe for living Freedom's form, 
Fit pall to spread upon her tomb. 

Should Heaven to death devote. 

Wave over us in glory still. 

And be our guardian as now ! 
Each wind of Heaven kiss thy cheeks ! 
And withered be the arm that seeks. 

To bring that banner low I 

Kor Patriotism alone sprang up, and grew 

Prom the small seed which playful childhood threw : 

Young Psyche, bounding over hill and plain, 

None to rebuke her, nothing to restrain, 

Quaffing with joy at every fountain head. 

Partaking of the sweets profusely spread 

On creeping vine, armed bush, and branching tree, 

A lesson thus learned all unconsciously, 

Inscribed, fair Freedom ! on the Earth by thee. 
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6 much-prized Liberty ! soul-stirring theme ! 

Art thou some phantom-shape, that haunts the dream 

Of Poet reaching for a good unfound ? 

Dost vanish when we seek to clasp thee round f 

Can no philosopher before his eyes 

Detain thee long enough to analyze T 

A being thou must be of other sphere ; 

Why does thy shadowy figure mingle here, 

Midst every day events, thou vast, but vain, Idea ! 

Grant, if you will that Freedom's but a theme. 

On which the fond enthusiast may dream — 

Yet, on the green Earth wide, there's not a heart — 

Whether it beat in common clay, hath part 

In the vile drudgeries of coarsest art, 

Or, in its heaven of thought, * bum as a star apart, * — 

There's not a heart but to like tone is strung, 

As swelled the hymn * which burst from Prophet's tongue, 

When o'er a tyrant's fall this voice of triumph rung : — 

The staff of wicked men God's arm hath broke, 
Shivered the sceptre which the Tyrant shook. 
His unremitted strokes of wrath now cease ; 
The whole Earth rests,-— even the forest trees. 
Which thou didst hew thy pomp and pride to install, 
Rejoice and triumph loudly o'er thy fall. 
Nor shall thy dust in quiet grave be blessed, 
Nor shall thy spirit with the happy rest ; 
Swung open wide are the infernal ports, 
The watchful keeper of those gloomy courts 
Proclaims thy coming ; — from their regal seat. 

The crowned shades, rising in pallid state, 
With grinning irony thy presence greet, 

And bid thee welcome, mighty Potentate ! 
Ha ! thou too fallen, Lucifer ! from Heaven ! 

Aha ! as one of us art thou become ! 
Thou — to whose limbs a downy couch was given. 

Art now a fellow-lodger with the worm ! 
Thou — in thy heart that saidst, with impious boast, 
I'll mount the sky, — above the starry host 
Will I exalt my throne, — ^I will be God, — 
Behold — in dust thy carcase now is trod ! 
A proverb shall thou be to all the world ; 

' * 
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Is this the man, they shall exclaim amaied. 
That made the Earth to tremble, kingdoms hnrledt 

That made the world a desert, cities rased? 
In burial thou shalt not be joined to them, 
WhoVe worn on righteous brows the diadem ; 
In glory sepulchred, repose their bones, — 

Thy corse dishonored shall be cast away ; 
Renown waits not for them, nor for their sons. 

Their country who destroy, their people slay« 

Now — Love's sweet passion glows in Psyche's breast, 

And kindles soft desires, and robs of rest. 

Ay, wisely did the ancient fable feign 

Two Loves aspiring to an equal reign. 

They both the form of innocent childhood bore« 

And each a quiver filled with arrows wore ; 

Of Beauty born, one mother they confessed, 

Their power is felt and owned by every breast, 

And by their sway altern are mortals cursed or blessed* 

True Love, though narrowed in its present aim. 
Refines the soul that kindles with its flame. 
The beauty that irradiates human clay 
Is but a hint of that Eternal ray. 
Which gilds the world ; the gushing heart o'erflows. 
And on a higher good its love bestows : 
Sublimest point to which the soul aspires. 
Poised now on outstretched wing that never tirea, 
Calmly it floats amid Heaven's blazing fires. 

Bnt, Psyche ! from the world thou shalt obtain 
Tet higher good, though purchased oft with pain. 
A better principle is lodged in thee. 
Conscience is thine — sense of authority. 
Not as the lower kinds, controlled by force. 
Which supersedes all freedom and all choice. 
In human hearts a law of right is placed. 
Until by hardening crime it be eflaced, — 
Kingdom and Commonwealth on this are based. 

O sacred Law ! to thee there are no bounds. 

Thy star-gemmed zone the universe surrounds, 

Thou art apparent in Heaven's shining face. 

Beautiful Order, ruling o'er the space 

Where Infinite Power unnumbered worlds has swong ; 

Bach keeps its place, or, not at random flungt ^ j 
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Pursues its brilliant path with aim as near 

As if a conscious mind burned in each sphere^— - 

But in the heart of man thy best results appear. 

When inward harmony preserves the soul, 

Each appetite reduced to wise control. 

No fairer object e*er attracts the gaze 

Of Earth, than such a man's well-ordered ways. 

But when the stormy passions rise and swell, 

O'er top the height of reason and rebel. 

What spectacle more mournfnl can there be ! 

What sad perversion of humanity ! 

Well may the angels weep such sight to see. 

What dire deformity is this appears. 

In Bacchus, old in vice, but young in years ! 

In luxury, that emasculates the mind ! 

In lust, that leaves its slimy trail behind ! 

In mad ambition, that would make his nod 

The signal for confusion, strife, and blood ! 

He blows the trumpet of alarm around, 

The rage of jumping chariots shakes the ground. 

The rampant nations muster at the sound. 

Virtue 's the fairest flower the world can yield ; 

Though oft by taller, gayer weeds concealed, 

Though rudely trodden oft by passing feet. 

Its bruised head sends up a fragrance sweet ; 

It seeks most rugged scenes, to icy steeps 

Where the sharp winds of winter blow, it creeps. 

And draws from fiercest storms life-giving power, — 

With garlands woven from this hardy flower, 

Shall Psyche's locks be bound, and bloom forevermore. 

The highest office which the world performs 
Is when it strengthens faith, devotion warms ; 
In God all beauties seen do constellate. 
To Providence all things that are, relate. 
But from the Living Word that came and dwelt 
In human flesh, and earthly sorrows felt — 
Mysterious link of Human and Divine ! — 
D^ rays of clearest, brightest lustre shine. 
And in his spotless life all virtues do combine ! 

Meek victim of relentless vaticides ! 

The mildest master, and the best of guides ! ^ g. .^^^ ^^ GoOqIc 
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Thou earnest to lead fair Psjche through the grave ; 

Strong in the courage which thy doctrine gave. 

She lived, and having gained from life the whole 

Life can impart to an immortal soul, 

Was ready to exchange her house of clay 

For the hlest mansions of Eternal Day, 

And this the strain she breathed before she passed away : 

Farewell— farewell— thou fostering Earth ! 

Thy gift of life I now resign ; 
The spirit waits a higher birth. 

My useless dust be thine. 

From thee rich stores of thought I've gained. 

Thy various forms excite the mind. 
Amidst thy scenes of wonder trained, 

I leave them all behind. 

The beauty that is on thy brow 

Waked infant passion in my heart ; 
But higher glories ravish now, 

And bid me hence depart. 

Thy tender ties, relations dear, 

First gently taught me how to love ; 
The germ which Nature started here, 

Must grow and bloom above. 

Thy stormy blasts have firmer made 

The spreading roots of virtue's tree ; 
The soul by cares and sorrows swayed. 

Rests in Eternity. 

But chiefly in thy radiant face. 

Where lower beauties meet and shine. 
My musing spirit learned to trace 

The lineaments divine. 

My race is run, my toils are o'er, 

And safely reached the destined goal ; 
And thou, fair Earth, can'st do no more. 

To educate the Soul. 

I drop my chrysalis of clay, 

On new-fledged wings I take my flight ; 
Up to the brilliant source of day, 

I rise from Death's dark night ! C^r^r^^A,^ 
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COTTON. 

(■■OOMD AVnOLB.) 

m CONNECTION WITH MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 



We proceed to offer, in continuation of this subject, some facts 
and views in relation to the manufacture of cotton in the United 
States, — which, next to the growth and exportation of this great sta- 
ple, of which we treated in our March number, bears the most im- 
portant relation to the prosperity of the country. Without ex- 
erting the immense and immediate influence upon our commerce 
and currency, which we have shown to be derived from the trade in 
the raw material, its manufacture, both from its extent, and the 
circumstances under which it has grown to its present importance, 
has exercised a powerful agency upon the habits and pursuits of 
large classes of the community, as well as upon the employment of 
a great amount of capital. 

Before the cultivation of cotton began within our territory, large 
quantities of this commodity were imported from Cayenne, Demara- 
ra, the West Indies, and Brazil, for the supply of our household 
manufactures. The general condition of poverty and pecuniary 
embarrassment, which, as we have seen, pervaded the whole country 
subsequently to the Revolution, compelled our citizens to furnish 
themselves through the industry and ingenuity of their familiesr 
with many'>9rthe most necessary materials for clothing. Hand 
cards, spinning wheels, and looms, were regarded as ordinary and 
necessary articles of hous^eeping, especially in agricultural dis- 
tricts. One af^er another, tm^ implements have fallen into general 
disuse, as modern machines have been brought into operation in 
different sections of the country, and rendered it impossible for 
manual labor to compete with them in the several processes they per- 
form. The carding engine first expelled hand cards — spinning jen- 
nies, frames — and mules then banished by degrees the old fashioned 
one-threaded wheel. Finally the introduction of the power loom 
completed the overthrow of the household manufacture of cotton, 
and placed the community in a state of dependence upon manufac- 
turing establishments, either domestic or foreign. 

The increase of national wealth and resources by means of these 
labor-saving inventions has undoubtedly been very great— though it 
has been questioned in other countries whether the social and moral 
influence produced, not only upon the individuals employed in the 
great establishments where these manufactures are generally carried 
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on, but upon the community at large, has not become so deleterious, 
as almost to outweigh their immense advantages as instruments of 
production. The discouragement to domestic industry which. they 
have occasioned, and the contagious effects to which masses of in- 
dividuals, in constant association, are peculiarly exposed, have been 
regarded by some philanthropists as insuperable objections to the 
factory system. Several of the ablest writers and best moralists in 
Great Britain have deeply lamented its introduction into that I / 
country, on account of the wretched and demoralized condition I 
which it has occasioned among the operatives. Such may have been 
its consequences where the system has been so long and so exten- 
sively adopted ; though, of course, whatever of evil may attend its 
operation is to be ^scribed to the operation of other causes, in the 
social system of the country, than to the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, and the vast developement of industry and production 
of wealth consequent upon all such improvements. It is certain that 
the atrocious crimes perpetrated by means of the general organization 
of the manufacturers of Glasgow, brought to light by judicial inves- 
tigation at Edinburgh at the commencement of the present year, 
and which have recently been the subject of Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, would indeed seem to show, that the moral restraints for 
which the bulk of the people of Scotland have been heretofore dis- 
tinguished have* become in a great degree obliterated in the manu- 
facturing districts of that country. That portion of the population 
of the United States who are employed in manufactures furnish at 
this time, we have the strongest reason to believe, a general excep- 
tion, as to many of the evils which have been ascribed to the opera- 
tion of the system in Europe. Whether they shall continue to hold 
their present honorable position in this respect, which there appears 
no reason to doubt, must depend of course wholly upon themselves* 
Wc have certainly no hesitation in saying, that, if the object of being 
enabled to compete with our mother country in manufacturesAV 
whether for the markets of the world or for our own consumption, |\ 
had to be purchased by the fearful amount of social evil, to immense \ I 
masses of population, on which the manufacturing greatness of \| 
England has been built, we had far rather that every factory should 1 1 
be rased to the ground, and their operatives dispersed over the rich // 
public domains of our West, though even at the expense of an en- // 
tire dependence on the cheap but degraded and demoralized labor (( 
of the old world. 

Anxious as undoubtedly were the patriots of the early days of 
the Republic, to make our country independent of foreigners for the 
actual necessaries of life, they were deeply impressed with the great 
axiom of economical science, that no manufactures, uncongenial to the 
taste and interests of any people, can be createdu,|^ei^|^i@ktir^fQ- 
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couragementy without exposing those who might undertake them to 
the greatest hazards, and at the same time committing manifest in* 
justice upon the rest of the community. They were fully apprized 
that hot-bed cultivation was only suited to the production of luxuries. 
The example of England, in the relative national importance of her 
manufactures of silk and cotton, was under their immediate obser* 
vation. The former had been continually fostered, from its original 
establishment in that country, by prohibitive duties, but under every 
possible encouragement had continually involved most of those en* 
gaged in it in embarrassment and ruin, requiring new measures of re* 
lief and assistance, — while on the other hand the manufacture of cot* 
ton, of which the raw material was equally a foreign production, had 
risen to the highest national importance, not only without factitious 
protection, but — in one of its most important branches — in defiance 
of laws made expressly for the purpose of repressing it. In 1720 an 
act of Parliament was passed for the encouragement of the other 
manufactures of the kingdom, especially those of silk, which im* 
posed a penalty on using or wearing any printed or dyed calicoes, 
whether printed at home or abroad, or even any printed goods of 
which cotton formed any part This law entirely destroyed the 
printing of cottons in England during its existence. In 1736, by 
strenuous exertions, it was so far modified as to permit the using and 
wearing of printed goods containing a portion of cotton ; according- 
ly all English calicoes were manufactured of a mixture of linen and 
cotton, until 1774 — when the vast importance to which the manufac- 
ture of cotton cloths had risen, in spite of the strongest legislative 
discouragements, compelled Parliament to repeal the prohibition. 
A heavy excise duty was, however, imposed upon the printing of 
cottons, in order to promote the consumption of the favored manu- 
factures of silk and linen. A fuller explanation on this subject, 
more appropriately belongs to our future account of the growth and 
manufacture of cotton in foreign countries. 

Strenuous exertions were made by several enterprising individuals, 
as well as under the authority and encouragement of some of the 
States, before the adoption of the Constitution, to introduce into 
this country the machines invented in England for the manufacture 
of cotton, of which the importance was constantly exhibited through 
the abundance and cheapness with which their fabrics were afiforded. 
These efibrts, from the strictness with which the English prohibito- 
ry laws against the exportation of machinery were enforced, were 
attended with little success. Drawings, descriptions, and models, 
were all that could be obtained. By such assistance, carding en- 
gines, spinning jennies, and spinning frames, were attempted to be 
constructed in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania as early as 1787 or 1788. As an illustration of the untiring 
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xeal with which the men of that day were actuated, in endeavouring 
to avert the drain of specie from the country which formed the 
principal remittance in payment for many kinds of foreign goods, a 
brief explanation of the circumstances under which the production 
of silk was introduced into New England ahout this period, may be 
interesting to our readers. Before the Revolution, a royal filature 
had been maintained in Georgia for the purpose of supplying the 
manufacturers of England; but it was broken up by the war, and 
the production nearly destroyed in that State. Dr. Stiles, who died 
in 1795, President of Yale College, turned his attention to this sub- 
ject about ten years before his death. Besides being one of the 
most distinguished scholars and divines on this side of the Atlantic, 
he was a man of sound practical views, and ardent public spirit. 
Having become satisfied that our ladies could gratify their taste for 
silks by their own care and attention, without exhausting the circu- 
lating medium of the country, he procured from time to time quan- 
tities of the seeds of the mulberry, and of the silk worm, which he 
distributed among the clergymen of his acquaintance, with instruc- 
tions for their culture and management. In many instances little 
attention was probably bestowed upon the matter ; in others it ap- 
pears to have been undertaken with congenial feelings. The silk 
which is now produced principally by the care of the women and 
children of a few towns in Connecticut, of the annual value of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, wholly owes its origin to these praise- 
worthy measures of President Stiles. The present extent of this 
culture in that region, from so small a beginning, by the agency of 
such feeble appliances, may serve to furnish an additional indication — 
if so plain a principle of common sense could require support — that 
legislative encouragement cannot beneficially create, and does not 
most effectually cherish domestic industry. 

But to return to the manufacture of cotton. The machines con- 
structed in this country, under the circumstances we have mention- 
ed, in imitation of the English inventions, proved — with the exception 
of the spinning-jenny, the most simple of the series — to be almost 
entirely useless for any beneficial purpose. It was not until Samuel 
Slater, who had been bred in the mills erected in Derbyshire by 
Arkwright and Strutt, arrived in this country, and undertook the 
business, that the manufacture of cotton yarn of good quality by 
machinery can be fairly said to have commenced in the United 
States. The new machine, built under the superintendence of Mr. 
Slater, at Pawtucket, began to work in the course of 1791. A brief 
description of the origin and operation of these remarkable inven- 
tions, may gratify the curiosity of some of our readers. 

The carding engine was originally invented and patented by 
.Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, in 1748. It was %^l^,||9SftY^vbjPttght 
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into a practical and useful form, until various improvefnents had 
been made upoi^ it by the celebrated Sir Richard ^ Ark wright, who 
possessed extraordinary talents and judgment in combining and ap- 
plying the inventive genius of others. He produced, in 1774, a 
complete machiDC so admirably adapted for the preparation of cot- 
ton for the use of the spinner, that it has not been improved in the 
slightest degree to the present day. 

The spinning jenny was invented by James Hargraves, of Black- 
burn, in Lancashire, in 1764, but was not patented, nor generally 
known, until 1770. This machine operates upon the same princi- 
ple with the common wheel, but, instead of making a single thread, 
it may be constructed to spin a hundred at once. Yarn spun upoa 
this machine cannot be made of sufficient firmness and hardness for 
warp, but only answers for weft, and accordingly the warps used 
both in this country and Englandr while yarn was principally spun 
upon the jenny, were usually of linens 

The spinning frame, or, as it is now called', with some recent 
modifications, the throstle, operates upon a wholly different prin- 
ciple. The cotton being drawn through either two or three pairs 
of small horizontal rollers, the previously prepared sliver is extended 
to the required degree of tenuity by means of the increased velocity 
with wliich each successive pair revolves, when, on passing through 
the last pair, it is attached to a spindle and. fly, revolving with great 
rapidity, which twist it at once into a thread of the desired hardness, 
and at the same time wind it upon a bobbin, in the same manner pre- 
cisely as is done in spinning linen yarn upon the common foot- 
wheel used in household manufacture. This ingenious adaptation of 
principles previously well known, but compar|^tivcly unavailable, was 
patented, and brought into use, by Arkwright, in 1769. It is, however, 
well established, that a patent for spinning cotton yarn by means of 
rollers was granted as early as 1738, to Lewis Paul before named, 
upon the invention of John Wyatt; but the invention had never 
been made practicable for general use, until the process had under- 
gone material improvements from.the peculiar talents of Arkwright.. 
This machine produced almost a revolution in the manufacture of 
cotton, as yarn could be spun upon it, possessing the essential 
qualities of evenness and firmness, in so high a degree as to entirely 
supersede the necessity of linen warps. 

The mule was introduced mto this country at a subsequent period. 
It is a most important and complicated machine, combining the lead- 
ing principles of the jenny and spinning frame — drawing out the 
prepared cotton by meajis of rollers, revolving at different degrees 
of velocity, like the latter, aiid at the same time drawing out and 
twisting the thread, like the former. It derives its name from this 
combination. The fiuest yarn is spun upoa this machine* It was. 
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originally invented by Samuel Crompton, of Bolton, in Lancashire, in 
1779, but has since been greatly improved by Messrs. Strutt, Rob- 
erts, and others. The self-acting mule now in use must be regard- 
ed as one of the most perfect specimens of mechanical ingenuity to 
be found in the circle of the arts. 

From the commencement of Mr. Slater's career, at Pawtucket, 
until 1812, the manufacture of cotton, was gradually and profitably 
extended in various sections of the United States. Free from the 
disturbing inlSuence of the speculations, which inevitably excite and 
depress by turns all pursuits which are exposed to the vicissitudes 
of political measures, the general security and prosperity of the 
eotton manufacture, during this period of twenty years, was unques- 
tionably greater than those of commercial business in general. The 
individuals engaged in this manufacture, found themselves pursuing a 
safe, profitable, and increasing business. Its increase was firmly based 
upon the actual demand for consumption, which we have shown, in 
our former article, to afford the only healthy stimulus to production. 
The seductive, but dangerous, excitement, which invariably accom- 
panies legislative interference in the employment of individual en- 
terprise, did not materially influence this important branch of busi- 
ness throughout this long interval. Duties were of course levied 
upon the imported fabrics, which came into competition with our 
ootton manufactures, but they were obviously, from their amount, 
imposed with the single view of raising the necessary revenue, for 
the -maintenance of the government, and general public protection. 
The original impost law, of fourth of July, 1789, subjected foreign 
manufactures of cotton, in common with most other articles, to a duty 
of only five per cent. The necessity for further revenue, led to its in- 
crease in 1790, to seven and a half per cent. The Indian war and 
other public exigencies, induced an additional rate of five per cent, 
•n 1794. This duty of twelve and a half per cent, upon manufactures 
of cotton, was the sole legislative protection, under which the cotton 
manufacture was extended in this country, to the amount of be- 
tween one hundred thousand and two hundred thousand spindles. 
On the breaking out of the war of 1812, the golden age of manufac- 
turing stability and prosperity at once gave place to the capricious 
•and ruinous fluctuations, to which this pursuit has been since sub- 
jected, even to a more destructive extent, than those to which the 
growth and exportation of the raw material have been exposed. 

The difiiculties attending importation, incident to actual hostilities 
with the nation from which our principal supply of manufactured 
cotton had been derived, gave to the manufacturers of this country 
the entire command of the market, excepting the limited amounts 
smuggled through Canada, and by way of Halifax, or furnished by 
means of captures. This increased demand irave rise to a irreat 
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number of new establishments, in most parts of the Union, whieb 
generally afforded fair examples of the results produced every where, 
whenever a monopoly is enjoyed. Controlling the supply, the man- 
ufacturers were able to fix their own prices. While their nominal 
profits were enormous, the prodigality of their outlay, in many in- 
stances, from want of sufficient care and skill, would have totally 
ruined any pursuit exposed to moderate competition. Thousands of 
individuals engaged in the manufacture, upon borrowed capital, 
without adequate knowledge of the business, under the full anticipa- 
tion of realizing speedy fortunes. In many cases, these sanguine 
hopes were blighted by their own mismanagement ; and they were 
at once overthrown by the news of peace, which was jreceived in this 
country early in 1816. 

Progressive improvements in the various processes ef manufac- 
ture had been devised in England, which had not been introduced 
into this country, and which placed even those manufacturers who had 
conducted their business with competent judgement, in a very un- 
favorable position for maintaining themselves against foreign com- 
petition. The power loom which had been originally invented by 
Dr. Cartwright, in 1785, was in the meantime brought to greit per- 
fection, and had been rendered exceedingly important by the invention 
of the dressing machine — previously to which each loom required 
the attention of a person to dress or size the warp as it was unrolled 
from the beam. By the skilfully adapted processes now introduced, 
the warps were prepared, before they were put into the loom, in such 
a manner as to require nothing but general superintendence in the 
weaving, which enabled one female, or even child, to manage two, 
three, or in some cases four looms at the same time— producing with 
a small amount of human labor an almost incredible quantity of cloth. 
In addition to these, great improvements had been made in the arts 
of bleaching and printing cotton cloths, from the wonderful progress 
of science both in France and England. 

The public necessities, occasioned by the war expenditures, led to 
the continuation of the double duties, amounting, on manufactures of 
cotton, to twenty-five per cent., which were imposed by the Act of 
first July, 1812, until the first of July, 181 6— with a provision for their 
prospective reduction. Before that period arrived, the Act of twenty- 
fifth April, 1816, subjected such manufactures to a duty of twenty-five 
per cent., with a minimum, until the first of July, 1819, when it was to 
be reduced to twenty per cent. — ^but which, as will be seen in the se- 
quel, never took effect. The minimum principle, as it is called, was 
now first introduced into our tariflf legislation. By a provision of this 
law, all fabrics of cotton invoiced at less than twenty-five cents per 
square yard, were to be taken, in the computation of the duty imposed, 
to have cost that price at the place whence they were imported. By 
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this eontriTande, the nominal rate of duties was doublecl and even 
trebled upon the cheaper and more necessary descriptions of goods. 
It of coarse amounted to an absolute prohibition upon low priced 
cloths, and gave the entire monopoly to the manufacturers of this 
country, in the production of a great portion of the cottons worn by 
the industrious classes. This arrangement was adopted by Congress 
with two distinct objects, both of which undoubtedly influenced the 
different parties according to their respective peculiar views, — the 
prevention of the importation of the cheap cotton cloths of India, 
whither none of the raw material produced by this country was ex- 
ported, and in payment for which remittances in specie had to be 
made to a large amount — and the immediate benefit of our own 
manufacturing establishments, — the latter consideration being nat- 
urally decisive with the North and East, while the former was doubt- 
less mainly influential upon the South, whose Banks were in a state 
of suspension, which made the exportation of specie to India, and 
no cotton, especially odious. Under this provision, those manufac- 
tories which were managed with adequate capital, skill and discre- 
tion, such as the establishments at Pawtucket^ Watham, and some 
other places, enjoyed very large profits ; while most of those which 
had sprung into existence in the manner we have described, received 
little permanent benefit from this legislative protection, as the course 
of events abundantly proved. 

The enormous amount of currency put into circulation by the 
banks which were in operation soon after the war, added to the vast 
increase occasioned by the prodigal issues of the new Bank of the 
United States, gave rise, as we have mentioned in our article upon the 
growth of cotton, to the most extravagant speculations in every part 
of the Union. All classes of society seemed ready to abandon the 
sober pursuits of industry, for the purpose of participating in the . 
sudden wealth apparently realized by so many fortunate individuals 
from the continual appreciation in the prices of commodities, occa- 
sioned by the real depreciation of the practical measure of value. 
As a necessary consequence, the country was flooded with imported 
merchandise. The universal confidence which prevailed infused 
the greatest vigor into every kind of speculative enterprise. In the 
emphatic language of Mr. Dallas, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
during a considerable portion of this period of deceptive prosperity, 
the American market presented a general scene of gambling and ex- 
tortion. 

But the enchantments of prospective wealth were suddenly dispel- 
led when the Bank of the United States, in the autumn of 1818, found 
itself obliged to bring its operations down to the basis of sad reality. 
The measures adopted by the Bank, for its own preservation, were 
intended to produce, and actually brouirht about, in the course of a 
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few months, such a scarcity of currency that thousands of Individ* 
uals holding large surplus amounts of property, estimated at the 
nominal valuation it had previously home, found it impossible to 
comply with their engagements. The manufacturers of cotton, in 
common with all others who had adapted their business and liabilities 
to the precedent state of things, were at oiice overwhelmed with em- 
barrassment, and many of them with destruction. 

The individuals whose present property, as well as sanguine antici- 
pations of vast further acquisitions, was wrested from them at once 
by this terrible revulsion, did not in those days attribute their misfor- 
tunes to the measures of the Government. A Bank of the United 
States, clothed with ample practical control over the currency of the 
country, was in full operation. In his masterly report upon banks 
and the currency, made to Congress in February, 1820, Mr. Crawford 
shows the effect of the measures of the Bank of the United States, in 
his assertion that the active currency of the country had been redu- 
ced in a short space of time from one hundred and ten millions to 
forty-five millions. Yet the advocates and supporters of the Bank, 
who then, as now, exercised the most extensive influence over the 
organs of public opinion, attributed the wide spread desolatioo 
which had carried ruin into every section of the country— solely to 
the determination of foreigners to destroy our manufacturing indus- 
try, at whatever cost ! The source of the evils under which com- 
merce and agriculture equally labored, in common with manufac- 
tures, was, according to these economists, not the previous expansion 
of the currency, and its sudden and continued contraction, but the 
want of a sufficient tariff of protective duties ! 

We have examined some of the evidences of the extent of the re- 
vulsion occasioned by the management of the banks previously to and 
during 1819. It will be impossible, consistently with due regard to 
the patience of our readers, as well as the space we can conveniently 
afford, to give the details which we have derived from the most authen- 
tic sources. We cannot, however, suppress some brief extracts from 
these melancholy records. A convention of the friends of national 
industry was held, at New York, at the close of that year, composed 
of delegates from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and Ohio, 
of which. Col. Feer was chosen president, and Matthew Carey secre- 
tary, — who declare in their memorial to Congress, presented on the 
twentieth of December, 1819, that " our commerce is greatly pros- 
"trated — shipping sunk in value one-half its original cost — real 
♦• estate depreciated in most parts of the country in an equal de- 
"gree — numbers of our merchants, manufacturers, and fafmers, re- 
*' duced to baqkruptcy, and the circumstances of many of those who 
•• have escaped this calamitous situation, daily impairing — a great 
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** portioQ of our mechanics and artists unemployed, and all the fruits 
«♦ of their labours, which might have been daily adding to the pros* 
" perity of the nation, are wholly lost. " The fountain from which 
these manifold evils flowed, according to this Convention, .was ** the 
** importation of foreign goods, which had destroyed order and safety 
** in business, discouraged enterprise, suspended labour, and excited 
•• serious apprehensions for the peace and welfare of the country. '• 
Such a catalogue of the destructive consequences of foreign com- 
merce, furnished upon the solemn responsibility of indididuals some 
of whom were among the most respectable and influential citizens of 
New York and Philadelphia, will not fail to strike many of our rea- 
ders with astonishment. A memorial was also presented to Congress 
on the seventeenth January, 1820, from a numerous meeting of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania, of which the venerable Peter S. Duponceau, 
of Philadelphia, was Chairman, which states that ^*a capitalist could 
then purchase in that city, with half a million of dollars, property 
which one year before would have readily sold for a million and an 
half." The Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, likewise, pre- 
sented a memorial, at a subsequent period of the same year, to which 
they affixed a scale of the prices of flour for a series of years — from 
which it appears, upon their high authority, that the average price of 
flour in that great market was, in. 1817, twelve dollars per barrel, 
while in April, 1820, its current price was four dollars seventy five 
cents ! These respectable citizens of Pennsylvania, who must have 
been fully apprized of the operations of the banks, and consequent 
changes in the plentifulness' and relative value of currency, do not 
appear to have dreamed that the difficulties into which every branch 
of business had been involved, were in the slightest degree owing to 
the alteration which had taken place in the measure of commercial 
value. It was wholly attributed by them, to use their own words, 
*' to the buying of cheap goods abroad ! " 

It would be an easy task to fill volumes with similar evidence of 
the distress, prevailing in eyery part of the United States, during the 
years 1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823. We shall content ourselves 
with the following extract, from the Report of the Committee of 
Manufactures, of the House of Representatives, made in January, 
1821. This official document states, that **it is not a common occur- 
rence, in the history of nations, that in time of peacethe people should 
call upon the government to relieve their distresses. Five years o( 
peace, on the continent of Europe, have repaired the ravages of 
twenty-five years of war. Five years of peace in this country have 
authorized the official declaration, that but few examples have oc- 
curred of distress so general and severe, as that which is exhibited 
in the United States.** In the course of their report, this committee 
quote the fact, stated by Mr. Crawford, in his report of the year pre* 
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ceding, that the actual currency of the country had been contracted 
from one hundred and ten to forty-five millions, for the purpose ap- 
parently of moralizing upon it, as a severe visitation of Providence — 
but do not appear to have entertained the most remote idea, that the 
general destruction of confidence, and the ruin of thousand^ upon 
thousands of unsuspecting individuals, had been wholly caused by 
human agency, in effecting this vast revolution in the quantity and 
consequent value of the circulating medium. They sagely ascribed 
the universal gloom and stagnation, which overspread all the pursuits 
of life, to the absence of sufficient protection for our manufactures, 
and earnestly recommended an increase of the Tariff, as a sovereig^n 
remedy for the evils they so eloquently recapitulated. There ap- 
pears to have been, during the whole of this Iqng continued crisis, a 
general concurrence of opinion, among those whose authority was 
most regarded at the time, that the comparatively low prices of com- 
modities, which prevailed abroad, were the original source of the uni- 
versal depression and distress which overshadowed the land. But it 
seems to have never occurred to any, that the relative high prices 
here were wholly occasioned by the inflation of our paper currency, 
and its consequent depreciation in actual valuer compared with that 
of countries where this evil did not exist. That so plain and obvious 
a solution of the difficulties under which the industry of the country 
labored, should have escaped the public attention, would now be apt 
to excite surprise, had we not experienced during the revulsion, pro- 
duced by similar causes, through which this country is now passing, 
not only a similar disregard to its origin, but its attribution to mea- 
sures which, so far from producing it, have exercised a most impor- 
tant and-salutary tendency in assuaging its violence, and in protect- 
ing the great interests of the country from detriment. 

The state of things which existed at the period referred to, afford- 
ed a brilliant occasion for several individuals endowed with talents 
for plausible declamation, to distinguish themselves by portraying 
in glowing language the outrageous wrongs inflicted upon our citi- 
zens by foreigners, in seducing them to purchase cheap manufactures. 
.Appeals of that description were peculiarly captivating to national 
vanity. It is not in human nature, willingly to attribute any of our 
misfortunes to our own folly and imprudence. By shifting the re- 
sponsibility of the deplorable condition under which the whole coun- 
try then suffered, from our own citizens to foreigners, the general 
feeling of patriotism was flattered, while the compunctious visitings 
of conscience, which should have wrung the hearts of those who had 
mismanaged the powerful corporations, which had in fact produced 
the existing calamities, were no doubt greatly assuaged by such 
bland appliances. At any rate, public indignation was diverted 
away from the actual authors of the public misery. Immense efibrts 
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were made in every part of the United States, to satisfy the people 
that foreign commerce had been the great cause of their adverse cir- 
cumstances. It was sedulously inculcated, in Congress, at public 
meetings, and in the public prints, that the imposition of further re- 
trictions upon the importation of foreign commodities would entire- 
ly retrieve the affairs of most of those, who had actually suffered from 
the alternate expansion and contraction of the currency. This war- 
fare against common sense was carried on with the greatest zeal and 
perseverance. The common artifice of unprincipled politicians, of 
appealing to sectional jealousies, as well as national prejudices, was 
resorted to with great eloquence and effect, by individuals, from 
whose character and talents a more elevated and patriotic mode of 
discussing important questions of national policy might have been / 
expected. In short, the principal agency in the measures adopted 
by Congress, under the pretext of protecting the manufactures of this 
country, but which have visited upon them, from time to time, such 
appalling consequences, must be attributed, in fairness, not to the 
manufacturers generally, but to the politicians by profession, who 
expected to acquire an accession of influence and importance, by 
agitating the nation upon a subject of so much general interest, and 
on which so many specious and superficial representations, of imme- 
diate and apparent advantages, might be paraded before the people. 

The<luty upon the cotton manufactures was fixed, as we have seen, 
by the Act of 1816, at twenty-five per cent., with a minimum, with 
a provision that on the first July 1819, it should be reduced to twen- 
ty per cent. Under the influence of the disasters, attending the 
earlier stages of the revulsion. Congress, by the Act of the twentieth 
April, 1819, continued the duties prescribed by the Act of 1816, at the 
highest rate, until the first July 1826. For several sessions it refused 
to sanction any further interference with the tariff. But finally, 
after earnest and prolonged discussions throughout the country^ as 
well as in Congress, an increased tariff was imposed by the Act of 
twenty-second May, 18^. By this law, the nominal duty on cotton 
manufactures remained at twenty-five per cent., but the minimum 
was increased to thirty cents per square yard. 

This further protection, by inviting new adventurers into the busi- 
ness, resulted, as must have been foreseen by all who had consi- 
dered such subjects, in aggravating in a great degree the evils under 
which it had previously laboured. As we have seen in the growth of 
cotton, undue encouragement inevitably leads to over-production. 
Mr. Woodbury estimates the number of spindles that were put into 
operation between 1819 and 1825, to be three times greater than the 
whole number at work the former year. The cotton manufacture, 
during the greater part of this period of general distress and suf- 
fering, was, no doubt, exceedingly profitable, when managed with 
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ordinary prudence and economy. A short time, however, after the 
new manufactories, called into existence by the act of 1824, went into 
operation, the business fell into greater depression than ever. Many 
large capitalists who had been engaged in foreign commerce, of which 
the profits had become greatly diminished, as well as exceedingly 
precarious, were induced to embark in manufactures. A supply 
being created beyond the demand, prices fell, and many of the small 
establishments were compelled to sacrifice their products. Instances 
repeatedly occurred where cloth was sold at a price less than the raw 
cotton of which it was manufactured had cost. , These disasters 
gave rise to new clamors for an increase of the tariff, and resulted in 
the Act of nineteenth May, 1828, by which the minimum was raised 
to thirty-five cents per square yard. 

A true friend of the manufacturing interests of the country, who 
considers the course of the protective policy, which then prevailed, 
in connexion with the real and permanent prosperity of those in- 
terests, cannot fail to be deeply impressed with the suicidal error 
under which some of the manufacturers were continually calling for 
new artificial stimulants, to be furnished by politicians, for their en- 
couragement. Sanguine speculators were constantly induced, by 
the temporary buoyancy thus occasioned, io avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded by the vicious banking system which prevailed in 
roost of the States, for embarking in new undertakings. Loans were 
extensively obtained by such persons, upon the security of their 
friends, for the purpose of embarking in pursuits which promised 
such large returns, under the expectation of repaying them at stated 
periods from the anticipated profits of the business. The mutability 
of the market from the fluctuations of demand and supply, which 
were greatly increased by the speculations — as well as the continual 
expansions and contractions of the currency from the operations of 
the banks — disappointed most of these expectations, and involved 
all parties in embarrassment. This state of things was most vividly 
realized through all the manufacturing districts of the country in 
1828-1829. Not only those who had recently engaged in tKe busi 
ness without sufficient actual capital, but individuals possessing the 
' greatest experience and ample property, were involved in the deepest 
difficulties. Even the patriarch of American manufactures, the wor- 
thy Mr. Slater, whose prudence, industry, and talent, sedulously 
employed in the cotton manufacture during a long series of years, 
had been rewarded by the accumulation of an estate which was esti- 
mated, by competent judges, to be worth nearly a million of dollars, 
found it impossible to meet his engagements. The ownership of 
manufacturing property to any amount, was insufficient to inspire 
confidence among those who witnessed the wide-spread ruin which 
per vailed among those engaged in the business. We have seen few 
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things more affecting than two or three brief business letters, writ* 
ten by Mr. Slater at this juncture, which may be found in his life, 
published by Mr. White. That such a man should become a victim 
to the unwise legislation which had given rise to so many improvident 
speculations, after having passed through a long life of useful and 
successful enterprise, was indeed a hard fate. Many instances might 
be given which would illustrate this subject more powerfully than 
volumes of abstract disquisition. Among the extraordinary cases 
which have come to our knowledge, we will mention another, which 
was a matter of much interest in- the State where it occurred, and 
where the facts remain upon its legislative and judicial recoirds. The 
Dover Manufacturing Company was chartered by the State of New 
Hampshire, with an aggregate capital of a million and a half of dol^ 
las. A considerable portion of the stock was taken by capitalists in 
Boston, though the great rise in the value of property, which the 
prospect of its enormous outlay occasioned in the vicinity where it 
was established, induced many individuals in the neighbourhood, in 
a period of general confidence and prosperity, to take part in an en- 
terprise which promised such an ample remuneration for the capital 
invested. The extensive purchases of real estate made by this cor- 
poration, — its large and costly erections of buildings, — the expensive 
machinery of the most improved kind, not only for the making of 
cloth, but for bleaching and printing, on a large scale, and the stock 
and wages necessary to put this vast establishment into operation, 
not only absorbed the whole capital, but left a floating debt unpro- 
vided for. The prices of the manufactures were then greatly de- 
pressed, and a further advance of money became necessary. This 
could not be raised by the creation of new shares, as the price of all 
manufacturing stock had become merely nominal. The few large 
capitalists among the proprietors devised a plan for raising the ne- 
cessary' funds, by procuring a charter for a new corporation, author- 
ized to invest a capital of half a million of dollars, in manufactories, 
on the river where the Dover Company was established. This new 
corporation was composed of such of the holders of the stock of the 
Dover Company, as were able and willing to advance their propor- 
tionate amount of its liabilities, which most of the small proprietors 
in the neighbourhood, having already gone to the extent of their 
means, found it impossible to do, in the existing state of credit 
among those engaged in manufactures. The shares in the new cor- 
poration to which they would have been entitled, were taken by 
the other proprietors. The whole property, both real and personal, 
of the old corporation, was then mortgaged to the new, as security for 
the advances required to carry on the business. After the lapse of a 
short period, a foreclosure took place, and the'new corporation came 
into possession of the whole property, and the old stockholders who 
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had not participated in the >tock of the Cochecho Manufacturing 
Company, as the new corporation was styled, were at once deprived 
of all interest in either — ^by acts of the two corporations, in which 
many of them had taken no personal agency whatever. It is need- 
less to add that the few proprietors who thus came into the enjoy- 
ment of the whole property, by depriving a great proportion of their 
original associates of their shares, realized the most ample profits ; 
or to intimate that in other instances, where large manufacturing 
corporations had become equally embarrassed by the evils of over- 
production, artificially stimulated through expansions of the currency 
by the banks, and by preposterous legislation, the leading capitalists, 
taking advantage of the depression which invariably succeeds such 
a state of factitious excitement, endeavoured to follow an example so 
ingeniously devised, and so successful in its operation. 
Y We have given, we trust, a sufficient number of facts to show that 
the protective policy, connected with the banking system, has ope- 
rated most cruelly upon the interests of those whose welfare it pro- 
I j fessed to advance. But it unhappily appears that men, and even 
I those who profess to be statesmen, are prone to regard immediate 
advantages, and to act from temporary impulses, instead of looking 
with a single eye to future and permanent consequences. 

One of the unfortunate results of this preposterous mode of en- 
couraging industry, by thus habitually administering artificial stimu- 
lants, was its deplorable influence upon the financial legislation of 
Congress. It inevitably induced an habitual extravagance of appro- 
priation of the public money, which was calculated to impair the 
purity and simplicity of our republican form of government. 
Those members of Congress, who usually voted for levying taxes 
upon the people, not exclusively /or the support of the Govern- 
ment, but for the purpose of fostering individual pursuits — ^which, by 
a gross perversion of language, was miscalled the American Sys- 
tem, though it was wholly imitated from the barbarous and exploded 
notions of the corrupt monarchies of the eastern continent — almost 
invariably supported every ingenious pretext which could be de- 
vised for the most lavish expenditure. We feel confident of being 
within bounds when we state, that the aggregate of appropriations, 
not asked, for the various branches of the public service, by the es- 
timates of the responsible executive officers, but which have been 
made by Congress during the prevalence of this system, have ex«* 
ceeded a hundred millions of dollars. We would not be understood 
as doubting or questioning the right of the Representatives of the 
people, to apply the money raised from them, by taxation, to such 
objects as are within their constitutional scope of duty. But we 
can not repress our opinion, that many of the modes of absorbing 
the public revenue introduced and supported by some of these Re* 
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presentatives, would never have been tolerated among (heir consti- 
tuents, but from the miserable feeling — unworthy of every just and 
honorable mind — that others would be compelled to bear a greater 
relative portion of the burden occasioned by such measures, than 
themselves. Such liberality with the money belonging to others / 
is destructive of all true public morality. ^ 

Another great source of the inevitable evils of this system de- 
serves to be noticed, as it formed the principal subject of the delibe- 
rations of the great Harrisburg Convention of 1827, composed of 
delegates from all the States north of the Potomac, as well as from 
Kentucky and Ohio : this is, the evasion of duties by smugglingsi 
and false invoices. These are certainly great public evils. If the 
institutions of society are to be maintained, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that those who derive security and protection from the Govern- 
ment should contribute to its support. Any fraud or evasion of 
the taxes imposed for this purpose, by any'person, is an actual wrong 
committed upon all other individuals in the community, which justice 
requires should be severely punished. But the experience of every 
nation, which has ever supported government by indirect taxation, 
amply establishes the fact, that it is impossible to prohibit, by laws, the 
importation of articles of taste and luxury, — and equally impossible to 
levy rates of duty upon importation, of an inordinate amount in pro- 
portion to the value of the article taxed. The tobacco &nd spirit du- 
ties in England may be referred to, which have not only demoralized 
so large a portion of the population on her coasts, but have subjected 
her treasury to its vast expenditure for the preventive service, estab- 
lished for the detection and punishment of smuggling. In point of 
fact, such is the constitution of man, that any thing in the nature of 
a prohibition increases the zest of enjoyment. Laws enacted with 
that view create a distinction so flattering to human vanity, that no 
attainable expense will be spared in its gratification. It is not ne- 
cessary to go abroad for instances. During the late war, a state of 
actual hostilities with Canada could not prevent extensive importa- 
tions of goods from that quarter. The only effectual remedy for 
smuggling, and impositions in the collection of the revenue, is to 
avoid fixing the rates of duty in a manner that will shock the 
sense of justice in the community, and take away the desire which 
every individual would otherwise entertain, of making his neighbour 
contribute his fair proportion for the support of the public estab- 
lishments. 

The cotton-growing States have invariably opposed with great 
teal and earnestness every measure which has been introduced into 
Congress since 1816, for the purpose of increasing the duties upon 
manufactures of that article. It is by no means the lightest objec- 
tion to the system, that it has created and fostered feelings which 
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ought not to exist between the different sections of the Union, whose 
real interests in the great scale of mutual necessities are so intimately 
interwoven. The citizens of the South have pontended with great 
force of argument, that, as their prosperity mainly depended upon the 
demand for the raw material in foreign markets, the policy which 
proposed to grant the monopoly of the home supply to the manufac- 
turers of this country not only subjected them to an unjust tax to the 
extent of their consumption, but must inevitably result in creating 
countervailing embarrassments abroad. Whatever injurious effects 
the southern States may have either experienced or fancied from the 
operation of this cruel system, it is certain, that its consequences upon 
them have been greatly more disastrous upon the manufacturing 
States. During its operation the manufacturers of cotton have no 
doubt greatly increased — but the other industrial interests of the 
country have not been stationary. The importance of the cotton 
manufacture has been so constantly placed before the public, from 
the continual agitation of the tariff question by speculators and poli- 
ticians, that the value of other branches of manufacture, which have 
been carried on in silence and obscurity, has been entirely over- 
looked. It may be fairly estimated, that about one-third of the 
manufactories of cotton, in the United States, are within the State 
of Massachusetts — the whole amount in the country being now con- 
sidered to be about two millions of spindles. 

A most creditable and satisfactory statistical document has been 
lately placed before the Legislature of that State by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, and has just fallen into our hands, which shows, 
from official returns furnished by the proper authorities of each town, 
the actual value of all manufactured articles produced within its ter- 
ritory during the year ending on the first of April, 1837. It appears 
from this authentic statement, that the aggregate value of the cotton 
goods manufactured in the State during that period, was about thir- 
teen millions of dollars, while the value of the boots Iknd shoes 
manufactured within the same space of time was upwards of fourteen 
millions and a half. The cotton manufacture employed not quite 
twenty thousand persons — while the manufacture of boots and shoes 
employed near forty thousand. And yet how much has been said of 
the vast importance of the former to the State of Massachusetts — 
and how little has been said or known, to the public at large, with re- 
gard to the latter ! The value of the products of the bleaching and 
printing of cotton cloths is separately stated, and amounts to upwards 
of four millions. 

And how many are there of the most extensive and profitable 
branches of industry essentially important to the comfort, and even 
existence, of vast numbers of our population, of which little is known 
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lo the public, in consequence of their not being carried on at great 
establishments which attract general attention. 

We furnish this comparison between the value of these articles 
produced in the most manufacturing section of the United States, in 
proportion to its population, for the purpose of showing, that the in- 
crease in the cotton manufactures cannot with any fairness be attri- 
buted to the plausible but cruel protection they have received from the 
monopoly legislation of Congress. Had this unfortunate interference J 
not periodically intervened, they would probably have reached a far I 
higher degree of prosperity. It is certain that most intelligent man- 
ufacturers consider the reduction of duties provided by the Act of 2d 
March, 1833, to have been a measure of great and substantial benefit 
to them. It is not necessary for us to express any opinion upon the 
question whether the reduction might not have taken effect with more 
rapidity, to equal or greater advantage. The simple fact, that our 
manufactures for the last dozen or fifteen years have been able to 
compete successfully with the English in many foreign markets, 
>ehows conclusively the mockery of imposing high duties for the pur- 
pose of protecting their products. They obtain the raw material 
cheaper-— are free from burdensome excise duties — and use princi- 
pally a moving power of much less cost than those of England. Any 
slight difference in the price of wages is of comparatively little im- 
portance, in operations carried on in such great proportion,^ and to 
such great extent, without human aid. Capitalists in England are 
indeed contented with a much smaller rate of profit than those of our 
own country. But when the business is placed upon a footing of se- 
curity and stability, as it has been by the Act of 1833, this disparity 
must gradually lessen. 

We are ardently anxious to advance the permanent interests of the 
cotton manufacturers in common with those of all other pursuits of 
industry. But we are solemnly convinced that they can only be effec- 
tually promoted by abstaining from all legislative disturbances, which 
have heretofore so often been the occasion, as we have seen, of the 
most melancholy results. 

We have avoided by design all remarks upon the constitutionality 
of imposing duties upon the importation of foreign manufactures 
for the purpose of affording protection to our own citizens in the pro- 
duction of similar articles — not from unwillingness to enter upon 
the subject, but because we consider it as now a settled question, 
beyond any serious danger of revival ; as it would also be a waste 
of time to discuss an abstract doctrine, while we possess so many 
conclusive proofs within our own experience, that all monopolies — 
or any tendency towards them — are not less injurious, in the irresis- 
tible course of events, to those in favor of whom they may be grant* 
cd, than to those on whom they are imposed. 
VOL. II. wo. T. D 
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PENTtJCKET. 

BT J. 6. WHITTIBR. 

[ The Tillage of Haverhill, on the Merrimack, called by the Indians Pentucfcet, war 
for nearly seventy years a frontier town, and during thirty years, endured all the hor- 
rors of savage warfare. In the year 1708, a combined body of French and Indians, 
under the command of De Challions, and Hertel de Rouville, the infamous and" 
bloody Backer of Deerfield, made an attack upon the village, which at that time 
contained only tiiirty dwelling houses. Sixteen of the villagers were massacred,, 
and a still larger number made prisoners. About thirty of the enemy also fell, and 
among them, Hertel de Rouville. The minister of the place. Rev. B. Rolfe was. 
killed by a shot through his own door. J 

How sweetly on the wood-girt town, 
The mellow light of sunset shone ! 
Each small, bright lake, whose waters still 
Mirror the forest and the hiH, 
Reflected from it» waveless breast 
The beauty of a cloudless west, — 
Glorious as if a glimpse were given 
Within the western gates of HeaveUt 
Left, by the spirit of the star 
Of sunset's holy hour, ajar ! 

Beside the river's tranquil flood 
The dark and low-walled dwellings stood,. 
Where many a rood of open land 
Stretched up and down on either hand. 
With eorn-leaves waving freshly green 
The thick and blackened stumps between ; 
Behind, unbroken, deep and dread. 
The wild^ untravelled forest spread^ 
Back to those mountains, white and cold^ 
Of which the Indian trapper told, 
Upon whose summits never yet 
Was mortal foot in safety set. 

Quiet and calm, without a fear 

Of danger darkly lurking near. 

The weary laborer left his plough-^ 

The milk-maid carolled by her cow — 

From cottage door and household hearth 

Rose songs of praise, or tones of mirth. 

At length the murmur died away 

And silence on that village lay— Digitized by GoOglc 
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So slept Pompeii, tower and hall, 
Ere ihe quick earthquake swallowed all« 
Undreaming of the fiery fate 
Which made its dwellings desolaie ! 

Hours passed away. By moonlight sped 
The Merrimack along his bed. 
Bathed in the pallid lustre, stood 
Dark cottage-wall and rock and wood, 
Silent, beneath that tranquil beam. 
As the hushed grouping of a dream. 
Yet on the still air crept a sound — 
No bark of fox — no rabbit's bound — 
No stir of wings — ^nor waters flowing — 
Nor leaves in midnight breezes blowing. 

Was that the tread of many feet, 
Which downward from the hill side beat? 
What forms were those which darkly stood 
Just on the margin of the wood — 
Charred tree-stumps in the moonlight dim ? 
Or paling rude, or leafless limb ? — 
No — through the trees fierce eye-balls glowed* 
Dark human forms in moonshine showed. 
Wild from their native wilderness, , 
With painted limbs and battle-dress ! 

A yell, the dead might wake to hear. 
Swelled on the night air, far and clear — 
Then smote the Indian tomahawk, 
On crashing door and shattering lock — 
Then rang the rifle-shot — and then 
The shrill death-scream of stricken men ; 
Sunk the red axe in woman's brain. 
And childhood's cry arose in vain. 
Bursting through roof and window came. 
Red, fast and fierce, the kindled flame. 
And blended fire and moonlight glared 
Over dead corse and weapons bared. 

The morning sun looked brightly through 
The river willows, wet with dew. 
No sound of combat filled the air, — 
< No shout was heard^ — ^nor gun-shot there ; 

Yet still the thick and sullen smoke 
From smouldering ruins slowly Ift^^iby GoOglc 
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And on the green sward many a stauit 
And, here and there, the mangled slain,— 
' Told how that midnight bolt had sped, 
Pentucket, on thy fatal head ! 

EFen now, the villager can tell 
Where Rolfe beside his hearth-stone fell ; 
Still show the door of wasting oak. 
Through which the fatal death-shot broke ; 
And point the curious stranger where 
De Ronyille's corse lay grim and bare,— - 
Whose hideous head, in death still feared^ 
fiore not a trace of hair or beard,— 
And still, within the churchyard ground, 
Heares darkly up the ancient mound. 
Beneath whose grass-grown surface lies 
Each Tictim of that sacrifice*! 



THE CAPTIVE BIRD. 

BT MRS. C. E. DA FONTS* 

Go, captive bird, thy wings arc free. 

To flutter in the morning air; 
Go, drink the dew, from fiower and tree. 

And sing thy song of freedom there. 

Go, skim the clear and rapid stream. 

Bird of the dark and brilliant eye ; 
Go, float with clouds whose orient beam 

Gilds the fair face of earth and sky. 

Away! the breath of spring is near, — 

The woods are crowned with rosy light ; 
Ah, could I now retain thee here. 

From scenes so lovely, skies so bright? 

My lips are prest upon thy wing. 

My hand is on thy little heart, 
I catch thy last notes as they ring. 

In thrilling sweetness, ere we part 

Forth on thy way!— and pour thy strain 

Where fields arc green, and waters flow ; 
Mine own sweet bird, thy voice again 

ShaU never speak a captive's woe! Digitized by Google 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 

BY J. 8. BUCKINOHAM, ESQ., 
, No. IL 

▲NCISNT ELIETHEA8. — TUESDAY, NOV. 30. 



We left Esneh with the earliest dawn of light, and, with a faint bat 
steady air of wind, continued to make some progress against the 
stream of the Nile. I had passed the three last days so happily in 
the society of Mr. Burckhardt, that I felt its loss as severely as Uiough 
onr intimacy had been of much longer duration, and it had the effect 
of rendering me really melancholy throughout the day; nor was it 
a morbid sensibility, though perhaps so short an acquaintance seems 
insufficient to have inspired it ; yet the distance from every other 
friend, at which we both were placed, and the peculiarity of our 
place of meeting, were of themselves strong auxiliaries to this state 
of feeling, independently of the very high attraction which suck 
talents, manners, and senUments as his naturally presented. 

The appearance of the river's banks offered nothing remarkable, 
until our arrival opposite to El Bessaliah, where observing a firm 
pier of masonry to project into the stream, I was induced to land 
there, in order to ascertain if there were any appearances of former 
grandeur in the neighbourhood. This pier, instead of being an em- 
bankment of the soil, as that at Ptolemais, Luxor, and Latopolis, 
has its end only connected with the shore, from which it stands out 
into the river, in the form of a jetty — ^having a flight of steps on the 
aouthem side, descending to the water of the Nile ; and the whole 
structure is well and firmly built. On the shore itself are the re- 
mains of a large canal, with high banks on either side, the channel 
of which is filled during the annual inundation ; but at the moment 
when we saw it, the waters having retired, it was cultivated with 
wheat This pier then answered the purpose of arresting the rapidity 
of the current, and turning it into this canal — the only Egyptian 
work of the kind I had yet seen — and, excepting at its extreme point, 
it was but little injured by time. 

From hence, also, we saw a pyramid, of worse construction, and 
•mall size, a little farther to the southward, and at the distance of 
about two miles from the river, built in the sands. Crossing to the 
other side of the Nile, we passed the island which here divides the 
stream ; and as the wind had entirely died away, we towed our boat 
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alongr the shore — ^under a high projecting mountain, which advances . 
close to the water's edge, and at the foot of which is huilt the vil- 
lage ofGurra. The hill itself presents a singular appearance, from 
Its being covered with masses of stone, apparently rent from it by 
some strong Convulsion ; and although the body of the mountain' is 
perfectly calcareous, immense rocks of reddish granite are scat- 
tered over the village, under the shade of which many of the modem 
huts are completely hidden. A spot of cultivation follows, and con- 
nects it with the site of the ancient Elietheas, where we arrived a 
little before sunset, allowing us just sufficient time to examine its 
ruins before it grew dark. There are no splendid remains here ; all 
that is standing above ground being the portion of a sanctuary, and 
six columns of small size— ^three with plain capitals and unoma- 
mented shafts, and three with lotus capitals, and their shafts covei^d 
with sculptured and painted figures. The presiding deity visible 
on the sanctuary^ to whom ofl^rings are made, is a fat sitting 
figure, with a head partaking both of the nature of the dog and of 
the crocodile ; but the most remarkable chrcumstance is the remains 
of the ancient walls of the town, and the foundations of Egyptian 
dwellings,all buih of unbumt bricks. The walls themselves form 
a square, the area of which might be computed at two English miles 
round ; they are from 15 to 20 feet high, and about four feet thick, 
with vacant entrances, like gates* but badly executed. Of the dwel- 
lings seen here, some of the foundations were of stone ; some were 
ornamented with stone portals, inscribed with hieroglyphics ; and, in 
two instances, we found whole dwellings built of that material ; but 
small and inconvenient. It was evident, however, that the town 
was in general constructed of unbaked bricks, while the temples 
alone w'ere durable and splendid : a fact which sufficiently accounts 
for the complete destruction of the private abodes in almost every 
instance, where the colossal strength of the public edifices has do> 
fied the ravages of time. Hence it is, that at Tentyra, at ThebeSf 
and at Hermontis, nothing is to be seen but tombs and temples, 
while the ground is strewn with the meaner vestiges of private 
dwellings ; and every inquiry we make relative to the civil institu- 
tions and manner of living among the ancient Egyptians, only 
strengthens the proof, that the kings and priests were tyrants, and 
that the people were miserable slaves. It is true, that one cannot 
but admire the perfection of their art, and the splendor of their gi- 
gantic works ; but the feeling of resentment which a recollection of 
their despotism excites, leads the traveller to deplore the policy 
which drew the power of the few from the privations of the many ; 
as well as to confess the justice of that destiny which has destroyed 
a giant empire whose glory was her shame. 
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EBFOU, OR AP0LL0N0P0LI8 KAONA — ^DBC. 1. 

The morning's calm allowed me to make a second visit to the 
ruins, opposite to which we were? moored for the night* and to see 
«ome tombs excavated in the mountains behind it, which were 
mere apertures in the rock, without order or ornament From 
hence, however, the site of the town of Elietheas could be seen to 
great advantage ; and it appeared that within its walls was included 
« large level space, nearly resembling a military parade* between 
the eastern wall and the principal building ; and while three sides 
were defended by this enclosure, the fourth was presented to the 
Nile, whose stream washed the foundations of its dwellings, which 
occupied a rising ground along its very bank. The whole of the 
buildings lay in ruins, and the level space was <;ovcred with sand, 
though evidently never built on. The walls themselves were, like the 
sloping masses before the temples at Thebes, of a pyramidal form ; 
their bases being double the thickness of their summits, and although 
constructed of unbaked bricks, they would be a sufficient defence 
ugainst any thing short of artillery, even in their present state. 
Without the walls, in the plain to the north, are some remains of a 
gate-way, but in a state of gr^at imperfection ; and in the portico of 
the temple we found a small mutilated sphinx of black granite ; its 
pedestal covered with inscriptions, and executed in a good style. 
Along the banks of the Nile, on which the city stood, are remains of 
brick foundations, and facings of the same material, resembling a 
quay ; but now covered partly with the mud of the river, and in other 
places broken down by the rapid force of the descending stream.. 

It still continued calm, but after the morning ablutions, prayers, 
pipes, and cofiee, had all been gone through — and I had too often 
reason to complain of their tedious length — we towed along the 
eastern bank. The mountains continued to present the 8amei>roken 
iq>pearance of outline, and to be covered with scattered calcareous 
masses. The sand islands in the centre of the stream became more 
frequent, and were every where crowded with multitudes of storks, 
vultures, and cranes. 

We had just obtained sight of the elevated temple of Apollonopo- 
Hs Magna, when some brick fragments on the eastern shore induced 
me to land again. It had been the site of some small town, now 
lost and forgotten ; the heaps of pottery had been levelled and 
ploughed over, and a few stones only remained of some large build- 
ing that once ornamented this desolated scene. We continued 
slowly to approach Edfou, or Apollonopolis, whose temple towered 
above the surrounding scenes, in the most majestic and commanding 
attitude ; and landing there at about three o'clock, we walked to the 
town, at a distance of nearly a mile from the river. Nothing can be 
conceived finer than the situation which was chosen for this scttle- 
oient, as it completely overlooks the Nile, and the whole cultivated 
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ralley, to the opposite chain of the Arabian hills ; and judging from 
the extent of the fragments widely scattered roond it, it must hare 
been once a city of high importance. 

We walked round the temple upon the top of the massive wall 
that encompasses it — the summit of which is now nearly level with 
the ground, so much have th6 ruins of Arab dwellings accumulated 
about it. From hence we discovered that the body of the temple is 
exactly similar in exterior plan to that of Isis, at Tentyra — ^the por- 
tico exceeding the nave in height and breadth in the same propor- 
tion — the torus a^d cornices being the same — the ornaments of the 
outer wall differing only in detail, and the sphinx's-heads, for 
carrying off the water from the temple, occupying exactly the same 
situation. The addition, however, of the beautiful gate-way and 
court through which the temple is approached, gives it a greater 
grandeur and magnificence in design than the temple of Isis, at Ten- 
tyra ; and the variety of its beautiful capitals, and the high finish of 
its sculpture, make it equal in richness ; so that it may be pro- 
nounced, upon the whole, to be a much finer building. Its present 
crowded state, from being filled with the hovels of mud which dis- 
figure it, and the whole of its sanctuary and inner chambers being 
inaccessible from rubbish, detract much from its present beauty ; 
though, when perfect, it must have been one of the noblest buildings 
Egypt could boast of, inferior in size to that at Kamac only, and to 
none in the perfection of its sculpture, if Tentyra be excepted. 

Completing the circuit of the whole edifice, we entered the outer 
gate-way, which faces northward, and is enclosed between two giant 
masses of masonry, like those which precede all the entrances at 
Thebes — ^but higher in proportion to their breadth — having no cor- 
nice, and all its angles being covered with a rich and noble torus. 
The ornaments of the door of entrance present nothing remarka- 
ble ; it is surmounted by the winged globe in the usual style, and 
from its portals project two blocks against which statues might have 
rested, as they frequently occupy the same situation, at Kamac, 
Luxor, and the Memnonium. The moles themselves are covered 
with sculptured figures of an enormous size. At the bottom, on each 
side, a colossal bust is seen — ^the lower part of the figure being 
buried in the soil. He bears a destroying instrument in his right 
hand, and with his uplifted arm is about to inflict vengeance on a 
supplicating group — ^intended, perhaps, to impress the worshipers, 
even before they had passed the sacred threshold, with the severity 
of the power that guarded it, and the omnipotence of the priest- 
hood to punish and revenge. Above these are two ranges of figures, 
in smaller proportion, depicting offerings to that all-powerful body, 
and teaching, apparently, the first precepts of their mysterious reli- 
gion. Our entrance through the gate-way was considerably ob- 
structed by the huts crowded round it. We were obliged to wait 
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until the women were removed, or had concealed themselves, in all 
the dwellings through which we had to pass ; and there were seve- 
ral distinct families residing underneath this single gate-way alone. 
Through small and apparently private doors, we ascended the inte- 
rior of those pyramidal mounds that guarded the entrance, by stone 
flights of stairs, which led to various apartments lighted by small 
windows that were scarcely visible from without, and the whole 
was terminated above by a platform or terrace. These, therefore, 
probably formed the dwellings of the Egyptian priests ; and the 
summit served as an airy promenade, from which the view is cer- 
tainly delightful. In front of these moles are four long niches, 
placed at equal distances, and evidently intended for the reception 
of statues or obelisks ; they are at present filled with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, commemorating, perhaps, the beneficence of the giver, 
as the repeated description of such offerings among the hiero- 
glyphical groups, prove the practice of the presentation of such or- 
naments by devotees to have been frequent. 

This entrance leads to a large square court, surrounded with a 
colonnade of beautiful columns, in the capitals of which great rich- 
ness is displayed ; the centre of this court, however, as well as the 
intervals between the columns themselves, is so completely filled 
with modern huts, that I could neither take dimensions, nor copy the 
hieroglyphic figures. A rich frieze and cornice surrounds the 
colonnade, of the same design as that which decorates the temple, 
and gives an air of great magnificence to the whole. 

We entered the portico, whose very front range of pillars are 
buried nearly up to the capitals, and at the third row, the rubbish 
approaches within a foot of the roof; an evil that is every where in- 
creasing ; for when any of these mud built huts on its summit are 
deserted by the inhabitants, or fall to ruins, their debris are thrown 
down into this court through the openings of the roof above, to 
clear the space for the foundation of other dwellings in their stead. 
Of the few capitals which are still visible above the heaps, no. lan- 
guage can adequately describe the beauty; every alternate pair 
differ in their design ; yet differ only to become more exquisitely 
rich ; and to prove that variety, when skilfully indulged, is neither 
destructive of harmony nor incompatible with the purest taste. 

The ornaments of the wall which communicated with the body of 
the temple, could scarcely be perceived, from the lateness of the 
hour ; and all the inner apartments, even to the sanctuary, were per- 
fectly inaccessible ; a circumstance which every visiter must regret, 
•ince the grandeur of the plan and the superior finish of all the ex- 
ternal decorations, would have induced one to expect a high dis- 
play of interior beauty. 

Among the hieroglyphical figures visible on those parts of the 
outer walls not yet buried, were winged serpents, and the bodies of 
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that animal furnished with human extremities and walking erect ; 
the heads of birds and beasts represented in detached figures — bee- 
tles, grasshoppers, hogs, (the only representation I had yet seen of 
this unclean animal — for so it was deemed both by Egyptians and 
Jews,) small human figures in great varieties of attitude-, and the 
unveiled emblem of Priapus, more than once repeated. On the 
frieze of the sanctuary gate, beneath the portico, a faint light thrown 
in between the central columns enabled us to perceive a long pro- 
cession of Egyptian divinities, about to ascend a flight of steps, at 
the top of which an eye is looking down upon them, and beyond 
these are others who have passed it, as well as a small boat, from 
the prow of which one of them is just stepping out All those 
who have succeeded in the passage of this obstacle, have their 
heads surmounted by stars, or the mooifi, with small inscriptions 
over each. Does this represent the passage through death to 
immortality, or to the obtaining divine honors and being numbered 
among the constellations? Amidst those who are advancing, are 
figures of every kind, each with its own inscription ; but it is re- 
markable that the ever-honored Priapus occupies the centre of 
them, preceded by an Ibis-headed figure in a sitting posture. The 
characteristics of his divinity are triumphantly displayed ; and he 
appears to be every where the principal personage of the group. 
May not this represent the various stages of life, in man*s progress 
from the womb to the grave; and the procreating duties of his ma^ 
turity, or middle age, be designated by the abundant flail of this life- 
renewing god ? It would be interesting in the extreme to trace 
connections so full of allusions, as those labored productions must 
have been ; but night was advancing ; the village dogs were noisy 
and abundant; and our boat was some distance ofi*; considerations 
which all combined to hasten our departure — and we did not even 
then reach her until a very late hour. 

ON THE NILE — DEC, 2. 

To-day was one of the most painful and uninteresting periods I 
had yet passed since our embarkation. I awoke before day-light, 
with a pain so violent and excruciating in my right eye, as to be in- 
capable of opening it, and it continued through the day with such 
increasing force as almost to induce an apprehension of the loss of 
that organ. Of the cause of so sudden an affection, I was entirely 
ignorant, and knew not what particularly to ascribe it to. Indeed it 
was impossible to be more caudous and temperate than I had been » 
and from exposure to night air I had not before suffered, though the 
dews are more abundant in Lower Egypt, than here. I was in- 
duced therefore to suppose that I had received the opthalmic infec- 
tion from my friend Mr. Burckhardt; admitting at the same time the 
pre-dlspositioQ of my system, from other local causes of climate, 
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food, air, dec. Since the removal of those feverish symptoms 
which followed my excursion to the temple at Thebes, I had suf- 
fered considerably from dysentery ; and this serious addition to an 
evil already sufficiently great, began to discourage my perseverance, 
more particularly when I remembered my opthalmic sufferings in 
the early part of the present year, and considered that every step re- 
moved me still farther from medical aid and auxiliary comforts. 

Willing, however, to think more maturely upon a step I might 
afterwards regret, and retaining a irresistible desire to visit the 
Nubian Frontier, we made sail at sun-rise, and passed through the 
narrow valley of cultivation which follows Edfou, having scarcely 
any other relief to the scenery of gray hills which approached the 
water on each side, except occasional topibsof holy sheiks, elevated 
on the most broken summits of the mountains ; crowded sand islands 
in the middle of the stream, and the appearances of ruined villages 
on the banks of the river. One of these on the left, appeared to 
have been of the Saracenic age, from the walls and circular towers 
seen at intervals, which were built of unburnt bricks. The valley 
still grew narrower, and cultivation less and less until we reached 
Hannam, where we brought up at sun-set, by mooring our boat to 
the bank. 

QUARRIES OF OEBEL 8ILSILIS. — DEC. 3. 

The morning brought me but a slight alleviation of my pain, yet 
fts we were near the mountains of free-stone, from which all the ma- 
terials of Egyptian temples had been drawn, I was desirous of vi- 
siting them, in order to observe the mode by which such immense 
blocks were separated from the rock, and conveyed to the water* 
for transport down the Nile— ^if any traces remained to assist such 
a discovery* On approaching the strait formed by those opposite hills, 
the channel of the river becomes considerably narrower, so as to be 
not more than a long pistol shot across in some parts. We landed 
on the eastern side, where the quarries appear to have been excavated 
most extensively, and ascended to their summit. The whole of this 
stone is sand-stone, of a fine grain and equal texture, of a light yel- 
lowish colour, and capable of yielding masses of any size, free from 
vein or blemish — an advantage of the highest kind in the construe* 
tion of such colossal piles as those which Egyptian grandeur has 
left in the monuments of her skill, her riches, and her power. I 
could see nothing like the separation of shapeless rocks by violence; 
every part was positively hewn in perpendicular and horizontal 
lines, and retained the mark of a similar instrument to that by which 
stones with us are shaped for building, after having been brought 
in rough masses from the quarry ; so that the labour of procuring the^ 
material must have been equal at least to that of its combination in 
the edifice. In some places there are the appea^;pf||(g^^qf^, 
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ways or inclined planes, by which those blocks, when hewn, de- 
scended to the water's edge, and were there probably loaded on rails, 
during the spring and summer months, to be floated by the waters of 
the inundation, and thus conveyed to their ultimate destination. The 
few tombs and caverns we saw on this side of the Nile, ofiering 
nothing of peculiar interest beyond the labour of the excavations, 
we crossed to the opposite bank, and at less than fifty yards from 
Ihe water's edge approached a building hewn out of the solid rock, 
presenting a front of about eighty feet to the river, surmounted with a 
plain torus and cornice, and having five doors or entrances, between 
each of which were niches, with small statues, cut in an alto relievo 
of six or eight inches above the level. Over the central door, 
which is the narrowest, the winged globe, the beetle, and the grass- 
hopper are sculptured; and double perpendicular columns of in- 
scriptive characters ornamented the portals on each side. Within the 
doors are groups of religious personages, representing offerings of 
fruits and flowers, accompanied by the drooping lotus, the emblem 
of death, the decay of nature, or the sleep or suspension of anima- 
tion ; from which, like that flower, the dead would again awake. 

These five entrances open into an arched gallery, extending the 
whole front of the building, and so disposed as to become an exten- 
sive sanctuary of death, and give entombment to a numerous family, 
or even race. Along the inner wall of this gallery, are arched 
spaces at intervals, resembling closed doors, on which are sculp- 
tured some expressive groups, resembling offerings and long pro- 
cessions. The inscriptions are sometimes in hieroglyphics, and 
sometimes in the current character ; recording no doubt the outline 
history of the deceased — perhaps an eulogizing epitaph — a profession 
of devotion to the gods, or a moralizing exhortation to the living. 
In one of those compartments, towards the southern extremity, are 
some singularly grouped figures, which it would have been highly 
interesting to have made out, as their contour shows great freedom of 
design and beauty of execution ; some of them appear to be either in 
the exercise of athletic games or dancing ; but they have been wan- 
tonly mutilated by the hand of barbarism, or by the ascetic Chris- 
tians of early times, who have left no other mark of their having 
ever inhabited these temples of idolatry, except the disfiguration of 
their walls by a number of white crosses painted on them. 

At the northern extremity of this gallery, is a group of six full 
grown figures, standing, each differently habited, and in different at- 
titudes ; some having their arms crossed — others with one hand 
laid on its own bosom, while the other hangs down the side, 
as if appealing to the spectator, and pledging the sincerity of the 
heart for the truth of some maxim, relative to the cruelty of inex- 
orable death, who appears here to have triumphed over a whola 
femily. On the robes of each figure are lo^|rJ|^|i^^^^;|j^^fi^^oba- 
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bly descripdre of the characters, the period, and manner of their 
death, or their departing testaments to mankind. Near this, in a re- 
cess to the right, are three sitting figures-^-a male supported by two 
females, which may represent the still nearer connection of con- 
nubial bonds, and designate the wives, mutually happy in dividing 
the affections of a fond husband, carrying their fidelity to the grave, 
and unwilling to be divided even by die iron hand of the all-destroy- 
ing king. 

At the southern extremity of this excavation, is a corresponding 
group, occupying a similar recess ; and in the centre of the whole, a 
narrow sculptured door leads to a chamber of about twelve feet square; 
the situation of which gives every reason to suppose that the closed 
arched door-ways throughout the gallery, also lead into similar 
ones, as yet unopened. The obscurity of this chamber allows one 
barely to perceive that its walls are ornamented with painted figures, 
sculptured on stucco, like those in the tombs of the kings at Thebes ; 
but they have been too much injured to be correctly copied. On 
the terminating, wall, opposite to the door-way, seven sculptured 
figures occupy all its length, and appear to represent a mother sit*' 
ting in the centre, supported on each side by three of her children, 
who are standing in filial respect. Their attitudes and dresses also 
difier, and their sexes and ages can be well distinguished. It is a 
matter of extreme regret, however, that the blind bigotry of both 
Christian and Mahommedan zeal should have, in almost every 
instance, wreaked its vengeace so invariably on the features of the 
sculptured figures here, that all the expression they might once 
have possessed, is for ever lost — they are executed in that gravity 
of attitude which characterizes our religious sculpture of Henry the 
YII's time, and struck me as bearing a resemblance to many figures 
I had seen in the sculptures of Westminster Abbey. 

Farther to the south, on the same side, are other single tombs, 
the ceilings of which are painted in waving scrolls of azure, red, and 
yellow, the colours preserving all their original freshness. Here 
also are recesses in which figures are seated. In some instan- 
ces the females have their inner arms twined round the body 
of the male, and their outer arms lifted in a bent position, with the 
extended hand li|id upon the bosom. Then follow others, sometimes 
with double and sometimes with single figures ; the females repre- 
senting virgins ; and the males, men who have died in celibacy — 
all with sculptured ornaments, painting, and hieroglyphical tablets* 
Further on in the same direction, and close to the water's edge, is a fine 
doable tomb unopened. The entrances show two shallow recesses 
of considerable height, supported on each side by fluted Egyptian 
columns, cut out of the solid rock, and surmounted by the toros, 
comtoe, winged globes, and all the ornaments of the temple gates, 
to wludi it beavs a near resemblance. The sides, the ceilings,^%|^Ie 
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erery intermediate part are covered with sculpture; and on th« 
closed doors, are represented groups of priests and religious per- 
sonages, giving and receiving the offerings for the dead, including 
the fruits and flowers which were taken to the tombs by the surviving 
friends and the drooping lotus, whose emblematic death and re- 
^oration, seemed always to be the prominent object, as if thus to 
encourage the hopes of future life, and teach the consoling doctrine 
of reanimated dust. 

These tombs resemble each other very closely, and were, per- 
haps, the last habitations of two attached friends. The one dn the 
south, however, contains a very conspicuous figure of Priapus, which 
might have implied the devotion of the deceased to that god, who 
had blessed his connubial union with a numerous progeny ; which — 
from the days of the inspired Psalmist, who tells the father of a nu- 
merous race, that God shall strengthen him against a host of foes, 
and that he shall not be ashamed when he meets with his enemy on 
the gate, down to the present day, when every where in the east, 
the most honorable title by which a man can be addressed, is as the 
father of a large family — ^has been invariably the boast of the living, 
and the silent pride of the dead. 

Around these tombs and porticoes are scattered fragments of 
other sepulchres, apparently destroyed, and some unfinished, with 
detached tablets of hieroglyphics upon the very quarries themselves, 
as if commemorating the purposes for which they were worked. 

We left this spot a little before noon, when the combined effect 
of a perfect calm, a burning sun, and the strong reflection of its rays 
from those yellow rocks, unrelieved by a single blade of verdure, 
were almost insupportable. Beyond the strait formed by the moun- 
tains here, the valley of cultivation widens with the stream, and 
some palm groves and villages are again seen, with grounds sown 
with wheat and maize, and some small spots of tobacco, grown by 
the Arab peasants, for their own consumption. On the eastern bank 
we saw two beautiful gazelles, who had come to quench their thirst 
in the river's stream, but apparently alarmed at the very sound of 
our sailor's tread, those timid and delicate creatures bounded off 
into the silence of the desert with the swiftness of an arrow. 

The calm continued until two hours past noon, when a light air 
from the westward succeeding, our boatmen were about to bring up, 
as the wind was foul, and they thought it was impossible to proceed. 
They had not the most distant idea of any kind of sailing except 
with a wind abaft the beam, and I was reduced to the necessity of a 
sharp remedy before we could get the crew to make sail. The reach 
of the river runs here nearly N. E. and S. W. ; so that we were close 
hauled and were obliged to keep upon the weather-shore, and steer 
close to the wind, lufling up frequently to catch the eddy current, 
which forms a counter stream in-shore. All these were operations. 
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of which the Egyptian boatmen knew nothing ; and I had, besides, 
to perform the task of remaining at the helm myself until 8un-set» 
while my servant attended the sheet, to haul it taut and ease it off 
as the flaws of wind over the land occasionally headed or favoured 
us in our progress. 

On drawing toward the point of Roum Ombos, the course lay^ 
more southerly, and as we were again restored to plain sailing, I 
quitted the helm, and lay down to take a moment's repose, giving 
Uie crew particular directions to take the broadest channel wher« 
the stream divides, and haul close round the point to the eastward, ^ 
intending to bring up, off the site of Koum Ombos itself, so as to 
have an opportunity of examining its remains before our departure 
in the morning ; but, as if their incompetency had not yet been suf- 
ficiently exhibited, they steered into the narrowest and most intricate 
channel of the two, assigning as the only reason that it appeared to 
be in the straitest direction ; and, consequently, must be the right 
one. It was here, however, that our boat grounded more than fifty 
times in succession, and at length stuck so completely fast about 
mid channel, that for some time we despaired either of being able to 
proceed or to return. The moon fortunately favoured us with her 
light ; but it was nearly day-break before we had surmounted all 
our difficulties, and got again in the broad stream of the river. 
Koum Ombos, or the ancient city Crocodilopolis could not then 
be examined, without considerably retarding our progress upward 
to the cataracts, and as I should pass it on my return down the Nile, 
I reluctantly postponed my visit. to it until then. 



SONNET. 

VIEW TROM TBB CROwM NEST, NEAR WEST POINT, NEW TORS. 

Beauty and grandeur mingle in the scene ! 
Lo ! to the north a living landscape lies. 
On which the gazer dwells with ravished eyes, — 

Hills, plains and valleys, robed in cheerful green ; 

Farms, gardens, hamlets ; bustling market towns. 
Washed by the waters of old Hudson's stream. 
Dancing and sparkling in the sun's bright beam. 

And ploughed by ships, barks, steamers. Southward frowns 

An alpine fortress with its ruined walls, 

'Neath which spreads out a classic, rock-girt plain. 

Studded with banners, tents and martial halls- 
Sacred to honor may they e'er remain ! 

On every side, in majesty severe, ^ , 

Huge mountains rise, and God's own strength is her^l^d by LjOOglC 

B. F. B. 
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THE BENEFACTRESS. 

BT MRS. L. H. 8I00URNET. 

Who asks if I remember thee ? — or speak thy treasured name ? 
Doth the frail rush forget the stream from whence its greenness came ? 
Or the wild, lonely flower, that sprang in some rude, rocky dell, 
Forget the first, awakening smile, that on its bosom fell ? 

Did Israelis exiled sons, when far from Zion's hill away. 
Forget the high and holy house, where first they learned to pray? 
Forget, around their temple's wreck with alien step to rore, — 
And on its dust and ashes gase, with agonizing love ? 

Remember thee ! — ^Remember thee ! — though many a year hath fled 
Since o'er thy pillow damp and low the uprooted turf was spread, 
Yet still doth twilight's musing hour thy graceful form restore. 
And morning breathe thy music-tone, like Memnon's harp of yore. 

The simple cap that deck'd thy brow, is still to memory dear. 
Her faithful echoes guard thy song that lull'd my infant ear, 
The book from which my lisping tongue was by thy kindness taught, 
Gleams forth with all ito letter'd lines, still fresh with hues of thought 

The flowers, the dear familiar flowers, that in thy garden grew. 
From which thy mantle-vase was filled, methinks, they breathe anew. 
Again, the whispering lily bends, and ope yon lips of rose. 
As if some message of thy love, they linger'd to disclose. 

'Tis true, that more than fourscore years had bow'd thy beauty low, 
And mingled with thy cup of life full many a dreg of woe, 
But yet thou hadst a higher charm than youthful bloom hath found. 
And balm within thy chastened heart, to heal another's wound. 

Remember thee ! — ^Remember thee ! — though with the blest on high 
Thou hast a mansion of delight, unseen by mortal eye. 
Comes not thy wing to visit me, in the deep watch of night, 
When visions of unuttered things my slumber make so bright? 

I feel thy love within my breast, it nerves me strong and high, 
As cheers the wanderer on the deep the pale star in the sky, — 
And when my weary spirit quails, or friendship's smile is cold, 
Methinks, thine arm is round me thrown, as oft it was of old. 

Remember thee ! — Remember thee ! — while flows this purple tide, 
I'll keep thy precepts in my heart, thy pattern for my guide,— 
And when life's little journey ends, and light forsakes the eye, 
Come near me at my bed of pain, and leach me ^fze^^L^vrle 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
(No. V.) 



JOHN CALDWELL CALHOUN, 



No one who has ever seen the subject of the opposite sketch, on 
one of the occasions selected by the artist, the delivery of a speech 
in the Senate, will need the addition of the name, to recognize in it 
the distinguished Senator from South Carolina whose name heads 
this page. He has been selected for the fifth number of our Politi- 
cal Portrait Gallery, because he may, at the present moment, be con- 
sidered to occupy a position more prominent and remarkable, in 
various points of view, than any of the other public men now on the 
stage before the eye of the country. 

Mr. Calhoun is of Irish extraction, his father having been a na- 
tive of that land of warm hearts and excitable temperaments, 
though he left it in early childhood. The family emigrated to Penn- 
sylvania in 1733, from which, after a number of years, they removed 
to Virginia, mnd thence finally, in 1756, to South Carolina. He was 
born in 1782, being the fourth of dye children, four sons and a 
daughter. His father, Patrick Calhoun, was distinguished for his 
daring spirit manifested in the command of a force of border rangers 
for the defence of the frontier settlements, against the Indian (espe- 
cially the Cherokee) hostilities. He married, in 1770, a young lady 
of the name of Caldwell, of Charlotte county, Virginia. 

Mr. Calhoun is therefore now in his fifty-sixth year. He exhib- 
ited very extraordinary natural powers of mitid at an early age, 
though his education before the age of eighteen was comparatively 
but little attended to, the three or four years preceding that age 
having been spent at home, in the invigorating pursuits of agricul- 
ture, and the sports of the field. He had been taken home by his 
parents from school, on account of the injury which his health 
had sustained, from the severe application to which he had been ex- 
cited by a strong enthusiasm for historical reading, supported by a 
patient industry rarely exhibited by so young a mind. In 1800 his 
school education was resumed, and in 1802, two years after his first 
breaking ground upon the rudiments of the Latin grammar, he en- 
tered Yale College in the Junior class ; — at the head of which his 
commanding natural powers enabled him to graduate, with the high- 
est honors. He 5«pnnt a year and a half at the Litchfield law school ; 
and, completing his legal studies in the office of Mr. Desaussure, in 
Charleston, was admitted to the bar in 1807, where he immediat^Jj- 
took a high rank, on the circuit of his native district, Abbeville. ^ 
VOL. II. NO. y. E 
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From his earliest years, he was remarkable for an enthusiastic 
devotion to free principles, taking a prominent position on all occa* 
sions among the most ardent of the friends of human freedom, and 
the enemies of strong governmental powers. This seems to have 
been the general tone and bias of his mind fron the earliest age. He 
entered Congress in 1811, having served two years in the Legislature 
of his native State. Since that period, he has been always on the 
front of the stage, deeply engaged, and playing a part second \n 
prominence to none, in all the important public affairs of the times* 
A distinguished position was immediately conceded to him, by gene- 
ral consent, in the ranks of the Republican party, of which he was of 
course a member, being one of fts most zealous and powerful cham- 
pions. He was placed second on the Committee on Foreign Affairs f 
of which he soon became chairman, on the retirement from Con- 
gress of Gen. Porter. This post was, it will be remembered, at that 
time the leadership of the Republican party in the House. His^ 
maiden speech was in defcncie of his report recommending a declara- 
tion of war, against a powerful attack by John Randolph ; it placed 
him at once in the first class of parliamentary orators. His extraor- 
dinary powers had full scope in that position, which he maintained 
with all the enthusiasm, energy, and inexhaustible resources of 
genius, by which he was so remarkably characterized. His patri- 
otiq services to the country at that trying time will always constitute 
a bright page in the record of his biography, which none of the feel- 
ings that may have arisen out of subsequent collisions of great par- 
ties and interests ought to be permitted to obscure. 

His course at this period presents one feature especially worthy 
of remark, as having some bearing, in the way of illustration, upon 
the just understanding of his subsequent political life, and his pre- 
sent actual position. He displayed a strikingly bold independence 
of party obligations, as they are more commonly estimated by pub- 
lic men prominently engaged in the campaigns of party warfare. 
Though a leading member of the Republican party, he did not hesi- 
tate to oppose it in several important measures, to which a distinct 
and decided party character had been given, — in some instances 
successfully, and in others in vain ; — witness his support of the 
Navy against a strong tide of party unpopularity, — his opposition 
to the embargo, and the non-importation and non-intercourse acts, 
— and to the great scheme of the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr- 
Dallas) of a non-specie-paying national bank, which was strongly 
urged as a party measure indispensable for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. No enemy can deny Mr. Calhoun the credit of 
having manifested on these occasions an independence, and high- 
minded sincerity of views, entitled at least to this passing notice. 

The next important measure wiih which he is associated was the 
charter of ^e Bank of the United States. He was at the head of 
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the Comimttee on Currency, which reported the bill for that purpose. 
The fact is not to be disguised, nor the responsibility of the act cast 
off. But that responsibility has to be shared with the Republican 
party as a mass. It cdmmitted undoubtedly an egregious error. It 
was a grievous fault, and grievously hath Caesar answered it. The 
Republican party yielded— reluctantly and hesitatingly indeed — to 
^ pressure of circumstances, arising out of the utterly deranged 
-state of the currency, industry and business of the country, and 
4he state of bank suspension of specie payments throughout the 
greater part of the Union, when the general subject of banking was 
very imperfectly understood, and the plausible ideas on which the 
system is founded, since demonstrated abundantly to the popular 
mind to be false, were in full sway and vogue, — a pressure of cir- 
cumstances upon a party in administration, in a severe crisis, and 
responsible from day to day for the practical course of affairs in the 
nation, of which it is scarcely possible for us of a later day to ap- 
preciate the full force. Mr. Calhoun now denies any material 
inconsistency, fairly and liberally regarded, between his present 
views and those on which he acted at that time. We shall have oc- 
casion to remark below upon the exact position, with respect to for- 
mer and present opinions, on the subject of a bank, entertained by 
Mr. Calhoun, on which all readers can form their own judgments on 
this question of consistency, — if, indeed, it be deemed one of vital 
importance, after a lapse of upwards of twenty years, under cir- 
cumstances so materially changed, on a subject illumined in so great 
m, degree withia that period by the lights of experience and the pro- 
gress of the popular developement of opinion. One remark we 
feel bound, in historic justice, to make — an admission which has in 
fact been made by Mr. Calhoun himself. The Republican party 
at that period was certainly not entirely free from the injurious effect 
of the long possession of power. A period of war, moreover, has 
necessarily a tendency to strengthen the governmental action. And 
in the state of exhaustion and general derangement succeeding the 
war, it was natural that the minds of the party in power should flow 
rather in a centripetal than a centrifugal direction, in relation to the 
powers and action of the Government. Such was undeniably the 
case. The purity of the good old Virginia doctrine of '98 was 
certainly considerably tarnished, by long and trying exposure to 
temptation; and the charter of the Bank, the minimum principle in 
the Tariff of 1816, and some of the ideas and measures of the time 
on the subject of Internal Improvements, it cannot fairly be denied, 
planted seeds of mischief, from which rapidly grew consequences 
whose evil influence will yet be long and deeply felt, in the working 
of our system. We trust that the lesson of experience for which 
the Republican party has since had to pay so bitter a penalty, will 
never be forgotten, — as a warning to politicians and to parties, never 
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to yield, in any degree, an essential principle to any apparent up- 
gency of expediency. 

Without dwelling upon the other prominent points of Mr. Cal* 
houn's short but brilliant career in Congress, as a member of the 
House of Representatives, we pass to his appointment by Mr. Mon- 
roe to the head of the Department of War, in December, 1817, at 
the age of thirty-five. The adaptation of his mind to the practical 
business of administration was here subjected to a severe test. The 
state of disorder in which he found the complicated concerns of this 
Department, is well known, and may be best proved by the fact that 
it was overwhelmed with a burthen of not less than fifty millions of 
dollars of unsettled accounts, and all its intricate machinery to a great 
extent disorganized. The credit has always and universally beeft 
conceded to him^of having been one of the most active and efficient 
officers that ever presided over any of our public departments. The 
arrears of unsettled accounts were speedily almost entirely extin* 
guished ; the army was reorganized in an admirable manner, in point 
of discipline and economy, on its peace establishment ; the West 
Point Academy was revived, and placed on a sound and effective foot- 
ing ; a thorough system of fortifications, maritime and frontier, was 
organized ; and so perfect a system of financial administration was 
brought by him into operation, as well in the disbursements of the 
Department as in the payment of pensions, that not a dollar of 
the immense amount of money which has been disbursed by that De- 
partment (exceeding a hundred millions,) from that period to the pre- 
sent time, has been lost. Nor ought an allusion to be omitted, to the 
coast survey, originated under his administration ; to the fine gallery 
of Indian portraits, of which he laid the foundation, now so interest- 
ing an ornament to the Department ; as also to the numerous able 
state papers which emanated from his pen, especially those on Indian 
affairs, internal improvements, and the reduction of the army. 

He presided over that Department with the highest credit to him- 
self and utility to the country-, till the close of Mr. Monroe's second 
term, and his own election to the Vice-Presidency, in 1885. His name 
had been brought before the public as one of the candidates for the 
Presidency, but withdrawn. On the election of Mr. Adams over Gen. 
Jackson, by the House of Representatives, his own favorite, felr. 
Crawford, being out of the ficldJhe was naturally placed in the Op- 
position, as well by the mode of that electkin — being by the House, 
in opposition to the manifest popular preference — as by his natural 
party affinities. He discharged the duties of that position with effi- 
ciency and dignity. He has repeatedly made the remark since, that 
the leisure of that position, and its comparative retirement from active 
participation in party affairs, at the same time that it afforded a clear 
and close view of all the men and principles involved, had a decided 
effect in confirming his attachment to the State-Rights school of po* 
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litics ; strengthening and extending his views farther than they had 
before gone ; ^nd satisfying him that the federative principle was 
the true conservative principle of our system. That before that 
period his habits of thinking on the subject had been comparatively 
loose, though always based on the expositioE of the Republican 
doctrine in the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of '98 and '99, 
^and in Mr. Madison's imperishable Report. They were thence- 
forward reviewed, and more strongly defined and settled ; and it 
-was there ihat the conviction forced itself on his mind, that there 
were no other means practicable, to arrest the tendency of affairs 
io wards a Federal centralization fatal to the rights of the States, 
than by a trial of the experiment of the extent to which the power 
of the principle of State sovereignty might be carried, in a direct 
collision with the usurpations of the Federal Government. 

On Gen. Jackson's election by the people, in 1828, he again came 
in as Vice-President. On the circumstances of the violent and em- 
bittered quarrel which so shortly thereafter ensued between him and 
the President, we shall not here make any remark. They are fully 
before the public in the copious publications of correspondence and 
statements made at the time. Far from us be the ungracious task 
of reviving the remembrance of bygone occurrences of so disagreea- 
ble a nature on all sides, whatever may be the respective opinions of 
individuals or parties. The effect is all with which we have to do. 
Mr. Calhoun became placed in an attitude of deep hostility to the 
President and his principal friends, so strongly and severely personal, 
as to extend almost of necessity even to political relations. Hit 
popularity was shattered (at least with the great body of the Demo- 
cratic party) even as the earthen vessel, in the collision. A morbid 
bitterness of feeling towards Gen. Jackson's entire Administration 
^eems to have arisen out of these personal relations. In a word, 
Mr. Calhoun soon found himself decidedly ' in the Opposition, ' and 
was seen to enact the part, and to exhibit the general bias of views 
and feelings, that seem natural to that relation. The affair of Nulli- 
fication soon succeeded ; and Mr. Calhoun, in obedience to the call 
of his State, resigned his seat in the chair of the Senate, as Vice- 
President, to take his place in that body as a Senator from South 
Carolina, and as her especial champion before the country for the 
justification of the course which that State was then pursuing. 

* Nullification ' is, then, the title by which the next chapter in Mr. 
Calhoun's life is headed — a word of dread and portentous sound in 
«ome portions of the Union, while in others it is regarded, at least 
by large parties, as the watchword of safety to the liberty, the real 
interests, and the permanent union, of our Confederacy. Mr. Cal- 
houn may be regarded as having been the master spirit of that affair 
— ^whether for glory or the reverse all must determine according to 
their respective views. Nullification is now a bygone thing, and it 
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can be looked at with perhaps a calmer and clearer eye« than it could 
be at a time when it was considered to be on the eve of deluging the^ 
country with the blood of ciril war, and of rending asunder our 
thrice-blessed Union of the States. The ^ullifiers have scarceljr 
been fairly treated by public opinion at the North. Their motives^ 
and the spirit in which they acted, have, in our opinion, been too 
harshly judged, while the theoretic ground of constitutionality on, 
which they planted themselves, has been comparatively little under- 
stood. Our notice of it must necessarily be very brief and slight 

The high Tariflf of 182S went into operation, in despite of the dis- 
content and strenuous opposition of the South, or the cotton-gr owing- 
interest of the Union, by whom it was regarded with the utmost de* 
testation, as utterly unconstitutional — as contrary to the Tiberal princi- 
ples of political economy, as elucidated by the modern developement 
of that science, which abhor all restriction and all legislative tam- 
pering with particular interests — and as an unjust and tyrannical 
sacrifice of their interests to the supposed interest of another section 
of the Union. The payment of. the national debt was considered 
to remove the only possible shadow of legitimacy, on national 
grounds, which could be claimed for it. Yet there appeared no hope- 
of efiecting a change in that career of restrictive policy, for the pro- 
tection of a sectional manufacturing interest, recommended to pop- 
ularity, with a majority of the people and of Congress, under the 
specious name of * the American System,' without the introduction of 
some new elements of action into the relations between the conflict- 
ing parties and opinions, which should shake that massive ascenden- 
cy of a majority, abusing its power over a minority ; and should forco 
the former back to that respect for the violated rights and interests 
of the latter, for which aQ other means seemed insuflicient. We 
wish simply to state the theory of Nullification, according to the 
ideas of those who should understand best their own intentions and 
grounds of action. In such cases, when a minority interest is driven 
by what it considers the oppression of a majority, to approach the ulti^ 
ma ratio of revolution, it is not easy for other interests to enter fully 
into the exasperated feelings, and perhaps exaggerated views, on 
which the parties in question proceed, nor to judge fairly of the ifact on 
which their justification must depend, namely, the extent of the op- 
1 pression under which they are suffering. In all collisions of interests,. 
I it is exceedingly difficult ta be just, within even the narrowest limits, 
V to our antagonist, — while we claim the extension of the broadest libe- 
rality to ourselves* But now, when Nullification is but a memory and 
an abstraction, the time has arrived, not only for justice, but for that 
generosity, which a truly enlightened and philosophical history 
should always extend to the motives of men and parties. The State 
of South Carolina, armed with the single principle of the State sove- 
^^^ty, undertook the combat with the giant of the protective pol- 
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Icy, arrayed in the panoply of Federal power. The events of the 
contest, a short but severe one, lit is not necessary to dwell upon. 
The State, in solemn convention assembled, planting itself on the 
reserved rights of its original sovereignty, declared the law in ques- 
tion unconstitutional, and therefore essentially null and void, and 
decreed that it should not be executed within the limits of its State 
jurisdiction, — In a word, it * nullified,* appealing to the two follow- 
ing passages from the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, long es- 
tablished 88 embodying the political creed of the Republican party, 
• in justification of the constitutional ground thus assumed by it : 

**Besolv€df That this assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily declare, that it 
views the powers of the federal govemment &s resulting from the compact to which 
the States are paities, as limited by the plain sense, and intention of the instniment 
constituting that compact, and as no farther Talid than they are authorised by the grants 
enumerated in that compact; and that in esse of a ddiberaUf palpable ^ and dangerous 
exercise of other powers not granted by the said compact^ the Slates, who are parties 
Mkereto, have the right, and are in duty boimdt to interpose for arresting the progress of 
the evil, ai^dfor maintaining within their respective limits, the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to tbem.^^ Virginia resolutions of 1798, by Mr. Madison. 

** Resolved, That this commonwealth considers the federal union, upon the terms, 
and for the purposes specified in the late compact, as conducive to the liberty and 
happiness of the several States: That it does now unequivocally declare its attach- 
ment to the anion, and to that compact, agreeably to its obvious and real intention, 
and will be among the last to seek its dissolution; That if those who administer the 
general gavemroent, be permitted to transgress the limits fixed by that compact, by 
a total disregard to the special delegations of power therein contained, an annihila- 
tion of the State governments, and the erection upon their ruins of a general consoli- 
dated government, will be the inevitable consequence ; That the principle and con- 
•truction contended for by sundry of the State legislatures, that the general govern- 
ment is the exclusive judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it, stop nothing 
«hort of despotism, since the discretion of those who administer the government, and 
not the constitution, would be the measure of their powers; That the several States 
mho formed that instrument, being sovereign arhd independent, have the un^ieslionable 
right to judge of its infractioTL, and that a nullification by those sovereignties of aU 
fmauthorised ads done under color of that instrument, is the rightful remedy" Ken- 
tacky resolutions of 1799. The original draft of which was made by Mr. Jefferson. 

Nor did the State confine itself to simple arguments, and paper de- 
clarations of opinion and intention. The Federal Executive being 
bound, by the most solemn sanctions of oath and duty, to enforce the 
execuUon of the Federal laws, even, if necessary, with the arm of 
physical power, the State placed itself in an attitude of military pre- 
paration, for the defence of its position ; organized and armed its own 
physical force ; and succeeded in arousing so determined and excited 
a state of feeling in its citizens, that we think there can be no doubt 
that it would have maintained its position to the last extremity, — a 
position, manifestly, exceedingly difficult to be overcome, if thus 
maintained, by any physical power which could have been brought 
against it. 

The result all know. A compromise was agreed upon betwten 
the conflicting interests. A gradual reduction of the protective duties. 
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down to the scale of mere revenue taxation, was agreed upon, to be 
consummated in the year 1842. Which party may be entitled to 
claim this compromise as a triumph, it would be very unprofitable 
to discuss. Whether the abandonment of the principle of protect 
tien, on the one side, to be fully carried into effect at an appointed, 
and not fa-r distant, period, was a submission on the part of the 
•" American-System' interest, — or whether the acquiescence in the 
tariff laws, the burthen of their oppression being reduced, and grad- 
ually lightened from year to year, was a submission on the part of 
the adverse interest — is now of little consequence, though an issue 
appears to have been recently joined, on that point, between the two 
r leading representatives of those interests in the arrangement of 
that compromiser Th« truth lies perhaps midway between the two 
extremes. There was mutual concession — triumph and submission 
on both sides. On the one side, Nullification was in a very difficult 
and delicate position. A tremendous power of moral influence 
against it, from all the rest of the Union, hemmed it round, and pressed 
upon it with an irresistible, though impalpable, force. It was weak* 
ened also by intestine division, the Union party in the State itself 
being very formidable, and being rendered the more so from the in- 
temperate manner in which the excited passions of the time hurried 
the dominant party in the State to use their power. It was not sup- 
ported by the other States of the South, and was certainly made to 
totter to its base by the ponderous blows directed upon it by General 
Jackson, acting as the Federal Chief Magistrate, supported as he was, 
on this question, by all the rest of the Union. Its position was becom- 
ing every day more and more untenable. It was in the wrong, as to 
the mode of remedy, and the constitutional argument went against it. 
In such a situation, however resolute and gallant might be the spirit 
of the Stale, however strong in the self-concentration of her own 
indomitable will and energy, taking counsel of despair, it is manifest 
that a compromise on grounds so honorable and equal, — the principle 
contended for being recovered by her, in exchange for a temporary 
sacrifice of interest, — afforded a very fortunate and providential es- 

V cape from a position, which was fast becoming too hot to hold. While, 
on the other hand, the advocates of the protective policy were in a sit- 
uation not much more favorable, in a country in which Public Opinion 
is the one omnipotent ruling principle, against whose power it is vain 
for any interest long to contend. It was apparent that that policy 

\ had now reached a point at which its ascendency was to be main- 

1 taincd only at the expense of civil war ; and for this the country was 

I not prepared. Resting on a foundation of policy (even as far as the 

true interests of the manufacturers themselves were concerned) at 

the best, hollow and doubtful — at variance with the principles of 

liberty which animate the genius of our people — plainlj^l^oj^e^tef^ 

V the spirit of the Constitution, at least as understood by the Repubn- 
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can party of the Union, in possession of the Executive admitiistra' 
tion of the government — that policy could not possibly have ven- 
tured to the point of shedding a single drop of blood for its mainte- 
nance. Its own friends could not 4iave supported it to that extrem- 
ity. Or if they had done so, it would have been the signal for its 
total annihilation. Its position was not more tenable than that of 
8outh Carolina, and there can be no doubt that the compromise tariff 
was the very best bargain that could possibly have been made in 
behalf of * the American System.' / 

The tru th is, that a civil war in this c ountry, or a separation of / 
the U nioUy is a thiny in its nature impossible, at lea st in the present v 
age, — and we confidently trust for all future ag es. In violent colli- 
sions of interests, the excited passions of the contest may lead to 
the brink of the precipice, but they can never have power to urge 
the people^ our sixteen or seventeen millions, the one step beyond, to 
the fatal plunge. The wrong opinion must then yield to the right, 
by an irresistible moral necessity ; or if there is wrong on both sides, 
it must be abandoned by both, and a compromise must be the result 
In such relations between principles and great interests, individuals 
are of much less consequence than they are often supposed. They 
act but as representatives and agents, obeying a compulsion before 
which they are, personally, but as straws before a tempest. That 
compromise could not but have taken place. It was a necessity, 
which could not but have worked itself out by some means or 
other, — through one set of agents if not through another. 

We are no friends of Nullification, though we endeavour, in all 
honesty and candor, to judge it liberally. There was much of wrong, y 
mixed up with much of right, in it. It was right in the end pro- 
posed, the overthrow of the restrictive and protective system, which 
we consider as not less hostile to the spirit of the Constitution, than 
to the true principles of political science. It was wrong in thev' 
means — because all other means had not been exhausted — or, at the 
very least, wrong in the forms and theoretic grounds of procedure, 
as it was certainly too violent and intemperate in the mode. Under 
the Constitution and the compact it could not rightfully nullify, — 
whether the circumstances were such as to justify a recourse to the 
ultima ratio of a revolutionary attitude, it is not for us to pro- 
nounce. Nullification was revolution, in its spirit and its substance ; i 
and the mistake committed was, in claiming to be within the forms { >/ 
of the Constitution, when in truth the State took up a position be- / 
yond and above them, on the ground of its original sovereignty. I 
On the one side the Federal principle, and on the other the State- 
Rights principle, the centripetal and centrifugal forces of our sys- 
tem, were both carried to extreme. Rij^ an it gftp" u in gmat con- 
jests for reform ,- — the refo rming prinpipl^ j^ freque ntly carried to / 
excess, and intemperately administered, and that very excess and 
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Tiolence, though they distress and conrulse at the time, and may 
eren awaken opposition from those who really sympathize with 
the end proposed, do often seem to have been perhaps indispensable 
to success, or at least to its early achievement 

Such are our leading views of Nullification; the expression of 
which may probably be unpopular with both parties. It has cer- 
tainly done some good, — that is not to be denied. It was a little hur- 
ricane while it lasted, but has left a beneficial effect on the atmosphere. 
It can have no bad effect as an example to be imitated on slight oc- 
casions, whenever a State may differ in opinion with the Federal 
Gov ernment on a question of constitutionality, or of an obnoxious 
law, because the action of the Federal Government on this occasion 
was 80 energetic, as fully, at least, to vindicate its rightful authority, 
while its strong measures did not, and, from the nature of the prin- 
ciples involved, could not, extend in their operation beyond the 
statute book and the assertion of right. It is, however, very certain 
that the protective system in our federal legislation will never raise its 
head again in this country, — though whether it received a death 
wound from Nullification, or merely died a natural death, as is now 
asserted by its friends, in the ripeness of its allotted years, after ac- 
complishing its object of establishing a national system of manufac- 
ture, it is not necessary for us further to consider, being fully satis- 
fied of the fact and with it, and willing to give the past to oblivion 
and fix our thoughts and action upon the more important present 
and future. 

Mr. Calhoun continued decidedly and very energetically in Op- 
position to General Jackson's Administration, his opposition being 
marked by all the vehemence of his character, and the active vigor 
of his mind, acting under the stimulus of strongly excited personal 
feelings. Opposition to 'Executive usurpation' was the quarter of 
the field, in the general party contest that was raging, particularly 
occupied by him. This position placed him of course in alliance with 
the Federal party, — an alliance which certainly made it an exceeding- 
ly difficult matter to define the exact meaning and scope of the broad 
common name adopted by the Opposition party, that of " Whigs." 
This was a false position, to be occupied by Mr. Calhoun, and that 
name may be said to have been under a dark eclipse during that period. 
It was of course manifest that this Opposition was but a rope of sand, — 
that no permanent union could subsist between elements so widely 
hostile in their fundamental principles ; and that success would of 
necessity be the immediate signal for dissolution. There can be no 
question, that that success would have been the overthrow of the 
Republican, and the elevation to power of the Federal, party, — in 
which case, Mr. Calhoun's section of the Opposition must, of course, 
have been absorbed into the greater body, and politically annihilate^Tp 
The first fruits of the victory would have been a National Bank-^ 
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with the whole train of manifold evil naturally flowing; out of such 
an institution, and such a policy in control of the Federal govern- 
ment. It is due to justice here to give the version of Mr. Calhoun's 
own friends, of his party position at this period, which is substan- 
tially as follows : — It is true indeed, that the Administration was an 
administration of the Democratic or Republican party, the party 
always identical, in the main, with the State-Rights, as contradistin- 
guished from the Federal, party. But he regarded it as corrupt in the 
character of its men and its measures, and as carrying the Executive 
power to a height of abuse which justified a temporary alliance even 
with the extreme Federal party, for the purpose of humbling and 
reforming it. The episode of Nullification, too, had a considerable 
influence in confirming a decided general antagonist relation between 
the Administration and Mr. Calhoun and his friends. On the bank 
question, the leading practical question involved in the contest of 
the parties, Mr. Calhoun considered the Administration experiment, 
of a State Bank Deposite System, as even a worse alternative, both 
in constitutionality and policy, than a National Bank, independently 
of the consideration of the excessive Executive power exercised in 
the mode of carrying that experiment into effect. Such would be, 
substantially, as fairly stated as in our power, the explanation of that 
anomalous political relation held by Mr. Calhoun towards the two 
main parties, — in alliance with the extreme the farthest removed 
from his own abstract principles, to oppose and overthrow the ad- 
ministration elected and supported by the party to which his own 
school properly belonged, though the latter had committed the fault 
of pushing the State-Rights principle to an impracticable and revolu- 
tionary excess. His course through that period was looked upon in a 
different light by the friends and party of the Administration, and 
gave rise to very strong feelings, which were of course reflected from 
the press, in a manner necessarily calculated to widen and deepen 
the existing breach. It was generally considered to be prompted / 
solely by a reckless passion of ambition and vindictiveness, sacri- / 
ficing all the ties and affinities of a common school of party princi- V 
plc.<, to feelings and objects of a nature purely personal — with Rule 
or Ruin for its desperate motto. And it was looked upon with a 
sense of resentment and indignation the stronger from the full ap- 
preciation entertained of the high character of his intellectual pow- 
ers, as also of his great personal influence. It is not for us to de- 
cide between these diffferent constructions of. his course at that 
period ; the events are so recent as to be fresh within the memory 
of all ; and the expression of onr opinions on the subject would have 
but very little importance or influence. The truth would probably 
be found, by the dispassionate and candid searcher, at some inter- 
mediate point — there being on the one side doubtless much injustice >/ 
and misrepresentation, and on the other some considerable self-delu- 
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tioD, and strong bias, taking its origin and complexion from a Tery 
peculiar and embittered state of personal relations. Our views of 
the truth of that plausible charge against the late Administration, 
of an unconstitutional expansion of the Executive power, have been 
sufficiently explained in a former article (February Number, Art. I.) 
to render any further allusion to it in this place unnecessary. 

It is, of course, well known that Mr. Calhoun stands now in the 
altered relation of a supporter of the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration, which differs from the last in little else than in the change of 
the individual at its head. On this point, our remarks must be of 
necessity brief — with reference to our limits of space. Our view of 
it is simply this. Mr. Calhoun and the ultra State-Rights party 
were in a false position, in conducting such an opposition against the 
late Administration, as to constitute a support to the antagonist party, 
1 1 with which they had even less of natural affinity than the party ac- 
\\tually in power. If that opposition had been successful, it would have 
placed the Federal party at the head of affairs. That state of things 
was unnatural, forced, and factitious, and, from the nature of princi- 
ples, and the laws which govern the combinations of political parties, 
could not permanently endure. As soon as the temporary causes 
of this alienation of parties naturally one and the same, and distin- 
guished in principles rather by a difference of degree than of kind, 
should be removed, by the irresistible operation- of time, they must 
come together again. No human power could long keep them apart 
Between the powers of principles, and the affinities of great masses, 
individuals, even the greatest, are comparatively nothing. If they 
should place themselves between, with their personal motives and 
influence, in the hope of keeping them apart, they must be crushed 
into annihilation as between two great millstones. Nullification is 
now, in our day, as has been remarked above, a memory, and nothing 
more, — a mere abstraction of theory, so far as all practical affairs of 
the present, or prospects of the future, are concerned. The charge 
of Executive usurpation has exhausted itself. It is evident that the 
Executive power, if heretofore swollen, by the influence of sufficient 
causes, up to the full level of its banks, though it never overflowed 
them, has now subsided naturally back to its accustomed channel. 
The purity of the present Administration, in the school of Democratic 
and State-Rights principles, is too manifest on its very front, — the 
great issue between the parties is too plainly the same, essentially, 
. as in the unforgotten contest between the same parties at the close 
'I of the last century, — to leave it possible for any considerable portion 
of the South to remain long in Opposition. Individuals may repre- 
sent and precede masses, in these great combinations of parties, but 
they do not lead them. They are borne on by them, — or rather 
all act by a common law, impelling all in the same direcjijOn^^jyift[^ 
individual loses all his influence— which can never in this countiy 
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have any other hasis than the representation of a principle or a pop- 
ular sentiment — and is trampled under foot, if he should attempt to 
cast himself in the way of that mighty movement. We do not there- 
fore acquiesce in the claim which has been advanced triumphantly by 
Mr. Calhoun, in his recent encounters with the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition in the Senate, that his sudden interposition has rescued the 
Administration from destruction. Such an idea is founded on a mis- 
appreciation of the relative importance of men and principles. Even 
had he not been sincere in his principles, but actuated solely by un- 
worthy selfish motives of calculation, (and we believe unhesitatingly 
in his profound and enthusiastic sincerity, which no one who knows 
the man could ever dream of doubting,) he could not choose but take 
that course. The last link of the causes which had bound him to / 
the great error of his political life, his alliance with the Federal Op- 
position to Gen. Jackson's administration, was broken, having 
gradually become attenuated to the point of disappearance, — and he 
could not have remained much longer in that artificial and highly 
forced relation. The position had become utterly untenable, except 
at the necessary and immediate consequence of political annihilation. 
Is it not evident that the moral power which he now brings to the 
support of the financial policy of the Administration, is derived from 
his representation of a great party and its principles — a representa- 
tive character which must force that course upon him, by a moral 
necessity to oppose which would be equally destruction and dis- 
honor? 

This remark is not intended in any depreciating sense or spirit. 
Far from it. We admire Mr. Calhoun's recent course in the high- 
est degree, and are fully conscious of the magnanimity of motive by 
which he has been actuated, of the moral influence which has accom-i 
panied his accession to the support of the Administration on the Di-l 
▼orce question, and of the signal services rendered by his powerful! J 
arm in the giant struggle of the debate. But what are men, even thel 
greatest and the highest, in comparison with principles and withy 
millions ? 

The Opposition have clearly evinced their ang^y appreciation of 
the important bearing of Mr. Calhoun's movement, by the strenuous 
efforts made by them, both in Congress and through the press, to 
eounteract the eflfect of its moral influence, by destroying his char- 
acter as a statesman, by the cry of inconsistency, and even by th« 
insinuation of corrupt motive. Without insulting Mr. Calhoun by 
admitting the latter to be entitled to any notice, after he has himself 
* stamped it in the dust in scorn,' we must make a passing allusion to 
the former. 

The inconsistency in principles charged upon Mr. Calhoun, relates 
mainly to his late opposition to, and present support of, the Admii\- 
istration, and to his views on the subject of banking and currency 
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now maintained* a« contrasted with those which placed him in the 
ranks of the supporters of the Bank of the United States, in its re- 
cent contest with the Goremment. Those of a more ancient date, 
as alleged, it is not worth while, on snch an occasion as the pre- 
sent, to enter into. 

This charge Mr. Calhoun met and refuted, in a most masterlj 
style, in his speech in reply to Mr. Clay on the tenth of March 
last. His defence was, as to its general outline, this. His relations 
to the two parties had been such as have been above described. He 
had acted on grounds independent of both ; and though he had been 
placed by circumstances in the attitude of a temporary ally of the 
V Federal party to reduce the overgrown Executive power — the object 
of their common hostility — he had nothing else in common with that 
party, and owed it no allegiance nor fidelity. It was universally 
known that there was even less natural affinity between his princi- 
ples and theirs, than between him and the common enemy ; and they 
had no right nor reason to count upon his permanent alliance wiUi 
them, after the causes on which he had acted had ceased to operate. 
The overthrow of the Administration, at the present crisis, would 
produce the consummation the most to be deprecated by his party, 
the accession of the Federal school of politics to power. The Ad- 
ministration being now practically reformed in the obnoxious points 
which had excited his opposition, and being now no longer an object 
of any serious apprehension from the extension of Executive power, 
his causes for hostility to it were correspondently modified. Thus 
much for his personal and party relations ; and he could only be 
accused of inconsistency, and of " going over, " by those who 
looked upon the contest of the parties in no other light than as i 
struggle for power between the Ins and the Outs^ and who were 
enraged by his refusal to continue, a volunteer ally, in their service 
to help them into power, when in truth such a course would have 
involved an utter faithlesness to the principles of his own beloved 
**! State-Rights party, — principles, always cherished by him and pro- 
claimed above he din of the party cries of the day. 

On the latter question, relating to his opinions on the currency, 
Mr. Calhoun certainly annihilated the charge forever, in the powerful 
speech already alluded to, in reply to Mr. Clay — by the indisputable 
evidence of the record. We must refer the reader to that speech, 
which every one, of both parties, ought to make it a duty to read — 
in justice to Mr. Calhoun. After the publication of that speech no 
one can hereafter repeat the charge without incurring the liability, 
himself, of wilful calumny. It is sufficient for us here to state 
the exact ground assumed by him, and supported by the amplest evi- 
dence of extracts from his former speeches. His idea of the true 
constitutional doctrine of the powers of the Federal Government ia 
relation to the currency, was this, — that if the Government recognize ^ 
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the paper of the banks as moneys by receiving and circulating it, it 
is then bound to regulate the security and uniformity of what it con- 
ducts its fiscal action in, by any means necessary to that object,— 
this power and duty being derived directly from the principle of 
uniformity of taxation, in the Constitution ; and a national bank 
would be a more efficient, and not less constitutional mode than a 
league of State Banks. The latter is the worst of all the alternatives 
possible in the case, both from its e fleet on the currency, and from 
the dangerous influence with which it is calculated to swell the Fede- 
ral, and especially the Executive, power. The framers of the Con- 
stitution were, as all admit, *' hard-money men," and contemplated 
and intended the use of real money alone, the precious metals, in the 
fiscal concerns of the Government. The practice arose, under the 
original auspices of Hamilton, of dealing in bank paper, accompa- 
nied with that of depositing the revenue in banks; which connection 
with those institutions, as a system, became, in process of time, so 
intimate and apparently indissoluble, that the question of its consti- 
tutionality or even expediency, was not an open one for any prac- 
tical or useful purpose. There stood the fact, resting on a foundation 
seemingly as broad and deep as the foundations of the eternal hills; 
and abstractions of opinions and arguments, whether in relation to 
its constitutionality or good policy, could no more shake it, than the 
winds whistling around the base of the mountain. Thus connected 
with the banking system, and dealing in a paper currency, made by 
the Government itself moneys so far as its operations were concerned, 
the Government was bound to regulate it^ even by the means of a 
National Bank, if that was the most eflicient instrument for the pur- 
pose. The question was never a free and open one, to be considered 
de novo, on original grounds of principle, before the present time. 
The recent explosion of the system has not only eflfected the .total 
separation of the Government from it, by operation of law itself, 
but the opinions of men have been matured by time and experience 
to the point of preparation for a return to the original constitutional 
ground from which the Government never ought to have departed. 
The choice of practicable alternatives is not now, as on the former 
occasions, between a national bank and a league of banks, but be- 
tween the latter and the divorce. Either of the two extremes he pre- 
ferred to the middle course, which united the evils of both, — he infi- 
nitely preferred the last to both the others, now that, for the first 
time in his life, he found himself and the country in such a position 
as to admit the possibility of a free choice. During the period of the 
contest between the late Administration and the Bank of the United 
States, though it is now so frequently referred to as period of sound 
and healthy currency, 'he had understood the real hollow character 
of that fair-teeming outward show of health and prosperity. He 
waa that the currency was bloated, and was in a career of expansion 
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that threatened an erentual explosion such as has occarred. H* 
considered the State Bank deposite system as calculated to promote 
that tendency ; and that a National Bank under the control of Con- 
gress, and suitably organized and regulated with reference to the 
object in view, afforded the only means of arresting that tendency, 
and, to use his own phrase at the time, * to unbank the banks. ' He was 
therefore in favor of renewing its charter with proper modifications, 
for twelve years, being two years longer than the renewal of that of 
the Bank of England, in order that we might have the benefit of the 
wisdom and example of the economists and legislators of that coun- 
try, in determining upon our own future system. He had always 
entertained, and frequently expressed, great doubts as to the princi- 
ples on which our whole banking system was based, — doubts as to 
its beneficial influence on the real prosperity, happiness, morals, and 
liberties of the people. He had distinctly intimated on a former 
occasion that if the question had then been between bank and no 
hank, he should not then have been found on the former side of it 
After the removal of the deposites, he had even stated that if the ex- 
isting illegal and unconstitutional * connection between the Execu- 
tive and the league of banks was to continue, he should himself feel 
bound to introduce a proposition to divorce the Government alto- 
gether from the banking system, by prohibiting it from receiving or 
touching bank notes at all. And he was now most happy to em- 
brace the first opportunity that presented itself, of realizing the aspi- 
ration, long cherished but never before feasible, of a separation of 
the Government from the whole system, and a return to the original 
intent of the Constitution, after all always found by experience to 
^be the wisest policy, as it is the purest honesty, — at least according 
to the Republican and State-Rights school of politics. 

Such was, substantially, Mr Calhoun's defence of himself against 
this charge of inconsistency of opinions. We regret that it is not 
in our power to publish the extracts from his former speeches by 
which he supported it ; it is sufiicient for us to say, that they fully 
sustained the position which he assumed, and to refer the reader, 
both as a point of some political and historical interest, and as justly 
due to Mr. Calhoun, to the speech itself in which he quotes those 
extracts. 

Mr. Calhoun has had to sustain a tremendous battery of attack, at 
the present session, from the two great leaders of the Opposition, Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Webster; and these encounters of intellect — whatever 
may be thought of the propriety of time and place — have presented 
scenes of an interest never probably surpassed on any similar occasion. 
The contest of mutual attack and defence went back to the commence- 
ment of the public lives of the eminent combatants, and afforded a 
highly interesting review of the political history of the country fofi 
the last twenty or thirty years. We have no space to travel over 
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the same ground, but have no hesitation In saying, that the combat 
appeared to us like that between the rock and the waves, and that 
Mr. Calhoun established a vast inteWectual superiority over both his 
^eat assailants together. His strong and far-reaching grasp of 
niind, his power of rapid and profound analysis and generalization,— 
poorly evaded by sneers upon his * metaphysical ' and ' visionary"* 
" genius, '—^his Vigor of intellectual 'bound, and the self-evident can- 
dor, depth and earnestness of his convictions, showed in signal su- 
periority, (according atleast to our opinion,) over the mental attributes 
of the more dexterous lawyer and politician, able, powerful and great, 
as both unquestionably are. The long protracted passage at arms be- 
tween him and Mr. Clay, in particular, which will never be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it, brought constantly to mind the recollec- 
tion of the encounter, in the desert, between the heavy nfiail-armed 
Ohristian knight and the agile and dexterpus Saracen, of Scott's ro- 
mance of The Crusaders, — a comparison of which the justice may 
Tery fairly be acknowledged by the friends of both parties. 

Mr. Calhoun is, undeniably, a great man. For a number of years 
past, as lias been before remarked, he has been, according to our 
Tiew, in a false position, — ^lost and entangled in a morass, into which \/ 
he was insensibly led by an ignis fatuus of personal feelings. He 
is now all himself again — MacGregor's foot again on his native heath. 
We had supposed it scarcely possible for him ever to become extrl- 
,-«ated from that false position, and again on firm and open ground. 
Probably no other man than himself could have thus effected it, by 
^ single great stroke of genius. In that act, and in the mode in 
which performed, he has most emphatically shewn himself a great ^ 
man. His Edgefield letter, followed up by bis immediate declara- 
tion of support, on the reading of Mr. Van Buren's Message at the 
Extra Session, and by the zeal and power since manifested by him 
in the van of the debate on the great question of the divorce, will 
'Constitute an imperishable monument of honorable fame. Inferior 
men would have sunk under the crisis — as we have seen so many 
«ad instances. With Mr. Calhoun there was no hesitating, no ne- 
gotiating, no wavering, no special-pleading about details, but he 
came out at once with all the energy of great intellectual power, 
all the confidence of immoveable strength of convictions, and all the 
frankness of conscious honesty and patriotism of purpose — took his 
«tand on the Constitution and on broad principles, indififerent how 
his abandonment of former party connections and the formation of 
new (so far as they should naturally arise out of the common sup- 
port of common principles) might be received by either party — and, 
in a word, proved himself by that single act, emphatically a great 
man. Whether the Republican party as a whole, over the Union, 
will ever forgive Mr. Calhoun the manner and spirit of his opposition 
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to President Jackson's administration, notwithstanding all explana 
lions of circumstances and motives, well as he may have retrieved 
his position, — we may not say ; nor whether the odium attaching 
to the word 'Nullification,' will ever be forgotten,— even though the 
recollection of it be accompanied with a thought upon the gallantry 
and self-devotion with which, in that afifair, according to the views 
of his friends, h^ sacrificed himself, prdbably for life, to a principle. 
That question is" to be solved by time alone. 

We will conclude this article, which has insensibly extended, in 
the frank explanation of our views of Mr. Calhoun's party course 
and position, far beyond the limitStOf our intention, with the follow- 
ing sketch of him, drawn by a personal friend of that gentleman, a 
distinguished Representative from his own State, in the other House 
of Congress. Our own views on the subjects touched upon in \U 
bare been sufficiently expressed in the foregoing pages, to render it 
unnecessary for us to make any invidious modification of this por- 
traiture by the hand of a friend, though it is proper for us thus to 
designate the quarter from which it proceeds. 

*' Mr. Calhoun has evidently taken Demosthenes for his model as a 
speaker — or rather, I suppose, he has studied, while young, his ora- 
tions with great admiration, until they produced a decided impres- 
sion upon his mind. His recent speech in defence of himself against 
the attacks of Mr. Clay, is precisely on the plan of the famous ora- 
tion De Corona^ delivered by the great Athenian, in vindication of 
himself from the elaborate and arttful attacks of JSschines. While the 
one says : " Athenians ! to you I appeal, my judges and my wit- 

^ nesses !" — the other says : *• In proof of this, I appeal to you. Sena- 
tors, my witnesses and my judges on this occasion I" jEschines ac- 
cused Demosthenes of having received a bribe from Philip, and the 
latter retorted by saying that the other had accused him of doing 
what he himself had notoriously done. Mr. Clay says, that Mr. CaJ- 
houn had gone over, and he left to time to disclose his motives. Mr. 
Calhoun retorts : *• Leave it to time to disclose my motives forgoing 
over ! I, who have changed no opinion, abandoned no principle, 
and deserted no party — I, who have stood still and maintained my 
ground against every difficulty, to be told that it is left to time 
to disclose my motive! The imputation sinks to the earth with 

' the groundless charge on which it reste. I sUmp it down in the 
dust. I pick up the dart which fell harmless at ray feet. I hurl it 
back. What the Senator charges on me unjustly, he has actually 
done. He went over on a memorable occasion, and did not leave it 
to time to disclose his motive." In the conception and arrangement 
ef the whole speech, in fact, there is a remarkable similarity to the 
speech of the great Athenian. And where could any man find a no- 
bler model ! For withering sarcasm— burning invective— lofty da- 
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clamation — for all that is spirit-stirring and glorious in eloquencet 
there is not on record, in any language, as noble and perfect a Bpe- 
cimen as this Oration for the Crown. 

** Mr. Calhoun, in the simplicity and brevity o( his sentences, 
throughout all his speeches, shows the model he has studied. In fact / 
his whole character and life are eminently Greek. His striking and 
grand conceptions — with his unassuming and plain manners — ^his 
calm dignity and composure — ^his sternness and exemplary purity in 
prirate and public life, all show that he has bathed deep in the foun- 
tains of antiquity. 

** In one faculty of the mind he surpasses any public man of the* 
age, and that is in analysis. His power to examine a complex idea, 
and exhibit to you the simple ideas of which it is composed, is won- 
derful. Hepce it is that he generalizes with such great rapidity, 
that ordinary minds suppose, at first, he is theoretical ; whereas he 
has only reached a point at a single bound, to which it would re- 
quire long hours oi sober reflection for them to attain. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that he jumps at his conclusions without due care and 
consideration. No man examines with more care, or with more intense 
labor, every question upon which his mind is called to act. The 
difference between him and others is, that he thinks constantly with 
little or no relaxation. Hence the restless activity and energy of 
his mind always place him far in advance, of those around him. 
He has reached the summit, while they have just commenced to as- 
cend, and cannot readily discover the path which has lead him to his 
lofty and extensive view. 

** Mr. Calhoun evidently has studied our system of government very 
profoundly and philosophically, on the leading ideas of the school of 
Jefferson. His great speech in reply to Mr. Webster, on the fede- 
rative principle of the Constitution, and the sovereignty of the States, 
is one of the most profound and finished commentaries upon that 
noble instrument and its formation, that has ever been produced by 
the genius of man. On that remarkable occasion, he simplified the \ 
points of controversy with his distinguished antagonist to such a 
degree, that he compelled him to deny that our system of Govern- 
ment was a constitutional compact ; and finally forced him to the 
position, that the Government itself had substantive and independent 
rights, as if the Government was not made by the Constitution, and 
had no existence, in a single attribute, without it. This debate was 
managed with great power and ability on both sides. Both speakers 
saw that the whole argument turned upon the point whether the Con- 
stitution was a compact or not. If it was admitted, the wit of man 
could not avoid the conclusion, that each party to the compact must 
of necessity judge of its provisions and infractions, or surrender up 
their original character as sovereign contracting parties, to a govern- 
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ment with power to define its own limitations^ and, of necessity, to 
make and unmake the compact at the will and pleasure of those who 
might chance to give it impulse and vitality. This subject eminently 
suited Mr. Calhoun's mind and habits of thought, and he coiiso^ 
quently exhibited a power of argument — a distinctness of analysis — 
and a luminous investigation of the attributes and nature of govern* 
ment — which will stand a monument to hrs fame,, as lonf as the 
American eagle shall present to the warld that bright constellation 
/ of independent States which now glitter and blaze around its browr 
No human being can read that speech without feeling that it contains 
the same doctrines which were proclaimed in the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia resolutions of '98, and in the immortal report of Mr. Madison,, 
around which the Republican party rallied with the devotion of those 
who felt the liberties of their country to be involved. 

•' As a public speaker and debater, Mr. Calhoun is energetic and irn* 
pressive to the highest degree. Without having mvch of the action 
of an orator, yet his compressed lip — his erect and stem attitudes-^ 
his iron countenance, compressed lip, and flashing eye — all make him 
at times eloquent in the full sense of the word. No man can hear 
him without feeling. His power is in clear analysis — suppressed 
pa^ssion, and lofty earnestness. As to the great questions connected 
with the currency of the present day, it is vain and idle to contend 
with him. It has been the subject of his daily thought for more than 
twenty years. He is before his age, but he will triumph, and pos- 
terity will be astonished at the profoundness and the sagacity of his 
views. Many suppose that he has an absorbing ambition ; but this 
is a mistake, and it arises from the natural activity of his mind on all 
questions of much interest, and his constani and ardent patriotism. 
Devotion to the honor and liberties of his country is his consuming 
passion, and his ardent pursuit of what he conceives to be her interests 
is mistaken by the superficial observer for overweening ambition. 
Ambition he has, but it is high and noble, and like the Roman's, iden- 
tified with love for Rome. His nullification, so much misunderstood 
and misrepresented, was with him a pure and enthusiastic devotion 
to the true spirit of the Constitution and the permanent interest of 
the whole Union, according to his understanding of them. His greatest 
weakness, if weakness it can be called, is his free and unreserved 
confidence in those who ai»e not his friends. This arises from the 
natural integrity and unsuspecting character of , his heart. Another 
weakness perhaps is, that he talks too much, forgetting that there is 
often dignity and power in impressive silence, particularly after a 
man has acquired fame. This arises, however, from the simplicity of 
character and great love of truth, which makes him eager to present 
her to others that they may receive and love her too, with veneration 
equal to his own " ^ j 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN.* 

The deep and uniyersal interest in the results of the discoveries 
of Columbus, which has prevailed throughout the scientific world« 
«ver since they were made, not only led to a minute investigation 
of the train of thought which guided him to them, but also directed 
the public attention with new force to the accounts of certain pre- 
ceding voyages to the western world, which had created little or no 
impression at thrtime of their first publication ; and would, perhaps, 
have been forgotten, if the revelation of America had not thrown a 
new light upon every thing however ren^otely connected with the 
subject. Among these accounts, the most remarkable and credible 
is that of a supposed discovery of some part of the eastern coast of 
our continent, by Northmen sailing from Iceland and Greenland in 
the early part of the eleventh century, — that is, nearly five hundred 
years before the voyages of Columbus. 

The original sources of this account are found in the works of 
several Icelandic writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which for the most part still remain unpublished in the libraries of 
the North of Europe. The substance of the passages in question was, 
however, pretty early made known, through various channels, to the 
reading world. Adam, of Bremen, alludes to them in his Ecclesias- 
tical History, as early as 1075, and Ortelius in his Thcatrum Orhis^ in 
1670. In 1705, Torfaeus, historiographer for Norway to the King 
of Denmark, published in Latin a succinct but very curious work 
on the subject, entitled Historia Vinlandiae Antiqvae^ — the history 
of Old Wineland, — the name given by the Northmen to a portion of 
the country which they visited. Almost all the modern writers on 
general geography, or on that of the northern regions, mention these 
accounts, — particularly Cranz in his history of Greenland, — Pontop- 
pidan in that of Norway, — J. R. Forster in his collection of northern 
voyages, — Malte Brun in his Universal Geography, — and Alexander 
Von Humboldt in a recent work upon the precise question of the 
knowledge possessed by the Europeans of the western world before 
Columbus. The subject has been recommended to the attention of 
the American public by Belknap in his American Biography, Wash* 
ington Irvif^ in his Life of Columbus, and Wheaton in his History 
of the Northmen. It is also slightly mentioned by Mr. Bancroft in 
the first volume of his History of the United States. The degrees 
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of importance, which these writers respectively attach to the ac- 
counts in question, are exceedingly various. By some they are re- 
jected as entirely fabulous, and by others regarded as questionable ; 
but the majority, including the most learned and judicious, and par- 
ticularly Humboldt, — on all subjects of this class the summus 
auctor, — highest of authorities, — are disposed to receive th/em as 
substantially authentic, though alloyed perhaps by a mixture of 
doubtful or fabulous matter. We mention the names of these 
writers, in order to show that this supposed discovery of America by 
the Northmen, is not, as some have imagined, a recent revelation of 
matters before unknown, but is founded in ancient authorities, which 
have always to a greater or less extent occupied the attention of the 
scientific geographer, and even of the general reading public. 

One of the results of the constantly increasing interest taken 
abroad in every thing relating to this country, was the determina- 
tion formed about ten years ago by the Royal Antiquarian Society 
of Copenhagen, to publish the authorities upon which these accounts 
rest, in the original dialects, accompanied with full commentaries and 
illustrations. The plan has been carried into effect with great in- 
dustry and success, under the direction of Mr. C. C. Rafn, as editor. 
The results are exhibited in the large and valuable volume now be- 
fore us. It includes the text of the original authorities in the Ice- 
landic tongue, with translations into Danish and Latin, and a pretty 
full abstract, in English, of the narrative, which has been republished 
in a separate form at New York. There is also a commentary in 
Latin, intended to illustrate the geographical questions involved in the 
subject, and an instructive correspondence between the Danish Anti- 
quarian Society, and the Historical Society of Rhode Island, through 
their Secretary, Dr. Webb, upon the same point. The work is 
printed in a style corresponding with its importance, and contains 
fine fac similes of the principal Icelandic manuscripts, with all the ne- 
cessary maps and drawings. Whatever may be thought of the con- 
clusions of the Danish Antiquarian Society, in regard to some points, 
respecting which they are, perhaps, rather too sanguine, — it must be 
admitted by all, that the work is in the highest degree creditable to 
them, and forms a most valuable addition to the geographical literature 
of the western continent. It is but just and proper to add, that great 
credit is duetto the Historical Society of Rhode Island,— one of the 
the most recently established in the country, — and especially to 
theif learned and zealous secretary. Dr. Webb, of Providence, for 
their active codperation in this enterprise. The Danish antiquaries 
appear to have relied entirely upon him for the aid which they had 
occasion to call for from this side of the Atlantic, and the spirit 
and efficieivcy with which he entered into their views, reflects honor 
upon his own character and that of the society represented by him, 
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lo whose meritorious labors upon other subjects we hare qirsoriljr 
alluded in a former article in this Review. 

In noticing the important and valuable work now before us, we 
shall first present to our readers a rapid sketch of the events de- 
scribed, and afterwards, in a subsequent article, endeavour to estimate 
the degree of credibility which properly belongs to the account, and 
to ascertain, as well as we can, what part of the continent the North- 
men probably visited. 

Before proceeding to particulars, it may be well to remark, that 
the Northmen, at the time when the discovery is supposed to have 
been made, were the greatest navigators in Europe. They were 
just in their palmy state of expansion and activity. Their piratical 
squadrons showed themselves successively on the coast of almost 
every known region, and constantly maintained the ascendency 
that results from superior activity, energy and courage. During 
the two or three centuries preceding their discovery of America, 
they had spread themselves over all the islands of the British 
Archipelago, and had finally seated one -of their princes, the great 
Canute, upon the throne of Alfred. At about the same time, they 
conquered one of the finest portions of France, to which they gave 
their 'name of Normandy. When the Saxon blood temporarily re- 
gained the ascendency in England, one of their chieftains, as if to 
▼indicate the honor of the stock, crossed the channel from Nor- 
mandy, crushed by a single decisive blow the feeble array of hi? 
competitor, at the battle of Hastings, and secured to himself and 
his posterity the British sceptre. Not content with these con- 
quests, the Northmen entered the Mediterranean, took possession of 
Sicily and the northern coasts of Italy and Greece, and for a time 
gave law from the thrones of Jerusalem and Constantinople. They 
displayed every where a hardihood and enterprise, in which they 
have never been surpassed by any maritime nation, and could they 
have anticipated by a century or two the discovery of the compass, 
would have given to their influence upon the ocean the same uni- 
versal extent, which a similar dominion has since assumed in the 
hands of the Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, and, 
for commercial purposes, the United States. With all their wild habits 
of predatory violence, they were nevertheless a highly imagina- 
tive and poetical people ; in their later period, they became a re- 
fined, accomplished and literary one. Iceland was for a time one 
of the seats of the monkish learning of the middle ages. In more 
southern climates, the Norman nobles tempered their original 
roughness with the gentle graces of civilization, and in the long wars 
that were undertaken for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, they 
led the van of the chivalry of Europe. While yet in their earlier 
period,— at the time when we meet them in America, — theyi juatified 
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eomple|e1y the beautiAil description given of them by Scott, in thr 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, in speaking of the Western Islands :— - 

Thither came in times afar, 
Scbm Lochlin's sons of roving war, 
The Northmen, trained to ire and blood,. 
Skilled to prepare the raven's food, 
Kings of the main, their leaders brave^ — 
Their barks, thfc dragons of the wave. 

Among the less considerable achievements of the earlier history of 
the Northmen, were the colonization of Iceland, in the year 875, and 
that of Greenland, in the year 986« The leader of the colony, which 
settled in the latter region was Eric Rauda, or the Red, He establish- 
ed his residence at a place which he called Brattalid, situated on an 
' inlet, to which he gave the name of Ericsfiord. He bestowed upon 
the country the attractive name of Greenland, — as a lure to emi- 
grants. His principal companions,^ in like manner, gave their names 
to their respective places of residence. Heriulf fixed himself at 
Heriulfsness, or Cape Heriulf, on Heriulfsfiord — Rafn, at Rafns- 
fiord, and so of the rest. It may be remarked here, that these names 
are still preserved in the geography of Greenland, and while they 
serve to perpetuate the memory of the first settlers, identify, themr 
for the present purpose, as real historical personages, in contradis- 
tinction to the imaginary heroes of a mere fiction. 

The colonization of Greenland by the Northmen, was the event 
that led immediately to their discovery of America. Even before 
this time, it was obviously in no way improbable that some of their 
ship,s navigating between Norway, the British Archipelago and Ice- 
land, all which countries were then in their possession, should be 
driven out of their course by strong easterly winds as far as the coast 
of America. Some such accidents, previous to those which form 
the main subject of the work before us^ are, in fact, alluded to by 
the Icelandic writers and others may have happened without leaving 
any trace in history. But when the Northmen had extended their 
settlements to a point so near the American coast as Greenland, oc- 
currences of this kind became almost matters of course* We find, 
accordingly, that the year succeeding their establishment in that 
country, is the one assigned by the Icelandic writers to the dis- 
covery of America. The account of the latter event, as given by 
these writers, — omitting a good deal of extraneous matter, some of 
which, as we shall have occasion to mention, is of an obviously 
iabulous character, — is briefly as follows. 
^ Among the companions of Eric Rauda, or the Red, — the leader 
of the colony which settled in Greenland, — was Heriulf, whose nam« 
' is still attached to the southern promontory of Greenland, called 
by the English, Cape Farewell. Heriulf had a son named Biarne, who 
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18 represented in the Icelandic chronicles as a young man of great 
merit. He had early engaged in commercial enterprises which had 
been attended with success. It was his practice to pass his winters 
mltemately in foreign parts and at home with his father. In pursu- 
ance of this habit, he had passed the winter of the year, when his 
father emigrated to Greenland, in Norway, and on returning home the 
next summer found him gone. He determined at once to follow, 
and having obtained the assent of his crew, set sail without dis- 
charging his cargo, though unacquainted with the course. Aft^r 
losing sight of land they met with northerly winds and fogs, and 
were driven about many days and nights without knowing where they 
were. When the fog cleared away they made sail and the same day 
saw land. The coast was low and sandy, rising gradually into hills 
covered with wood. As it did not correspond with the description 
given of that of Greenland, they left it to larboard and steered a 
northerly course. After another day^s sail they made land a second 
time. It was low and woody as before. They now put to sea again, 
and after sailing three and a half days with a southwest wind made land 
a third time. It proved to be a bold shore surrounded with ice, and 
on further exploration they discovered it to be an island. Onc« 
more leaving the. land behind them, and pursuing their way to the 
north, after two days and two nights sail they made the southern 
cape of Greenland, where Biarne found his father. The chronicle 
adds that this was his last voyage, — that he thenceforth lived with 
his father, and after his death took possession of the homestead, 
where he fixed his residence. 

The discoveries of Biarne naturally became a subject of much 
conversation in Greenland. At length Leif, a son of Eric the Red, 
the leader and chief of the colony, determined to undertake another 
voyage in the same direction. He accordingly purchased Biarne's 
ship, and engaged a crew of thirty-five men, including a German 
named Tyrker, who had lived from his youth in Eric's family. It 
may be remarked, that it was about this time that Christianity was 
introduced among the Northmen, and Leif is described as the person 
by whom it was brought into Greenland. Being at Drontheim a few 
years before, he had met with Olaus, King of Norway, who had 
come to that place, for the purpose of converting the natives to 
Christianity; was converted by him, and on his return carried back 
the new faith with him to Greenland. 

The date of Leifs voyage is assigned to the year 1000. On leav- 
ing Greenland, he first made the land, which had been last seen by 
Biarne, and found it, as described by him, a barren coast, rising into 
lofty mountains covered with ice and snow; the space between them 
and the shore, being a naked rock entirely destitute of herbage. He 
gave the country the name of Helluland, from L^h^B J^c^elagdic^wcjfd 
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Hellat which signifies a flat rock. They put to sea again, and on 
making land a second time, they found the appearance of it corres- 
ponding with that of the coasts first seen hy Biarne. It was a level 
shore, covered with white sand, and rising into hills crowned with 
wood. They called it Marklandy from the Icelandic word Mark^ 
which signifies wood. They now put to sea a third time, with a 
northeasterly wind, and after two days* sail once more made land. 
There was tin island near the coast, upon which they landed : the 
weather was pleasant, and the grass covered with dew, which, on 
tasting it, they found of a singular sweetness. They sailed west- 
ward, through a strait which separated the island from a promon- 
tory projecting northerly from the shore, and finally reached a place 
where a river, issuing from a lake above, fell into the sea. Here 
Leif determined to establish his colony, and having transported his 
.effects, in boats, from the ship to the shore of the lake, he erected 
wooden huts for the temporary accommodation of his men. After- 
wards, when they had made up their minds to stay, they built larger 
houses, and called the settlement Leifs Budir or Booths. When 
the work of building was finished, Leif divided his men into two 
parties, one of which regularly kept watch at home, while the other * 
explored the country, but not so far as to be away more than a day 
at a time. Leif himself alternately accompanied each of the parties; 
The Chronicle here interrupts the narrative, to remark that Leif was 
a tall and robust man, uncommonly dignified in his personal ap[>ear- 
ance, and very prudent and judicious in the management of his 
afiairs. 

One evening, on the return of the exploring party, it appeared that 
the German, Tyrker, was missing. Leif was much alarmed at this, 
and set forth with twelve men in search of him ; but had not pro- 
ceeded far when he met him returning. He gave as a reason for his 
delay, that he had been gathering grapes, of which he had found a 
great abundance. This was a fruit unknown to the Northmen, but 
with which and its uses, Tyrker, as a German, was acquainted. In 
consequence of this discovery, Leif gave to the country the name of 
WiNELAND, to which his countrymen seem to have subsequently 
added the epithet Good, as it is generally mentioned in the Chroni- 
cles, under the name of Wineland the Good. The men now em- 
ployed themselves alternately in gathering grapes and in cutting 
wood, with which they loaded the ship. The river abounded with 
fish, and particularly salmon of a large size. The climate was very 
mild ; there was no frost or snow ; and the grass faded so little that 
the cattle were kept out at pasture all the winter. On the shortest 
day of the year, according to the translation of the Chronicle given 
by the Danish Antiquaries, the sun rose at half past seven o'clock 
in the morning, and set at half past four in the eveiyng.^^ by^?Jl5^V? 
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in about the latitude of Cape Cod, so that if the translation can be 
depended on, there is no doubt of the identity of Wineland with 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It is proper to add, however, that 
the meaning of this passage is a matter of dispute among the learned. 
We shall advert to it again in the sequel. The following spring, 
Leif set sail, with his cargo of wood, and arrived safely in Greenland, 
having on his way rescued fifteen ship-wrecked mariners, from a 
roek near the coast. Leif obtained great consideration, as well as 
profit from his voyage, and was ever after designated as Leif hin 
heppni, or the Lucky, His father Eric died the same year, and Leif 
appears to have taken no farther personal share in the exploration 
of the new-found territory. 

The land first seen by Leif, and by him named Helluland, is iden- 
tified by the Danish Antiquaries with Labrador. Markland they 
suppose to be Nova Scotia, and Wineland the Good^ as we intimated 
just now, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The island fnentioned 
in the Chronicle, as lying near the coast of Wineland, is thought to 
be Nantucket, and the promontory Cape Cod : the river and lake 
are found in Narragansett harbor with its tributary streams, and 
Leifs Booths are placed on the shore of Mount Hope Bay. 

The discoveries of Leif, of course, increased the interest that had 
been excited in Greenland by those of Biarne. The following year, 
(1001,) Thorwald, a brofher of Leif, determined to explore still 
farther the new-found region, and borrowing Leifs ship fdr the 
purpose, set sail upon the expedition. He arrived, without any par- 
Ucular adventure, at Leifs Booths, where he passed the winter, 
employing his company chiefly in fishing. In the spring, Thorwald 
despatched a party of men in the boat, to explore the country to the 
southwest. They found it beautiful and well wooded, with but 
little interval between the woods and the sea, which abounded in 
islands and shallows. They saw no traces of human habitation, ex- 
cepting a wooden shed upon one of the islands. The parly returned 
in the autumn to Leifs Booths. 

In the following spring, (1002) Thorwald sailed eastward in the 
•hip, and finally doubled a cape, upon which he was afterwards 
shipwrecked. To this cape he gave the name of Kialarness, or 
Keel Cape. It is supposed by the Danish Society to be Cape Cod, 
which, in fact, bears some resemblance, in the general outline, to the 
keel of a ship. After repairing his vessel, Thorwald pursued his 
course to the west, until he reached a promontory covered with 
wood, which he thought so beautiful, that he determined to make it 
the seat of his settlement. At this place the Northmen found three 
canoes, each having on board three of the natives, whom the Chron- 
icle calls Skraellinggar, — the name given in Greenland to the 
Esquimaux, A skirmish ensued, in which eigb^l^Cdth^^ttisr^LWere 
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killed : the ninth escaped, and soon after returned with an accession 
of force. Another engagement then took place, which terminated 
in the retirement of the natives. In the coarse of it, however, Thor- 
wald, the leader of the expedition, received a mortal wound under 
the arm from an arrow. He summoned his followers around hin^ 
and inquired whether any of them were wounded, to which they all 
replied in the negative. ' As for me,' continued Thorwald, * I have 
received a wound under the arm from an arrow, and I feel that it 
will be mortal. I advise you to prepare immediately for your re- 
turn : but ye shall first carry my body to the promontory which 
I thought so beautiful, and where I had determined to fix my resi- 
dence. It may be that it was a prophetic word which fell from my 
lips, about my abiding there for a season. There shall ye bury me, 
and ye shall plant a cross at my head, and another at my feet, and 
ye shall call the name of the place Krossanes, — Cape Cross,— 
through all future time.' 

Thorwald died, as he anticipated, of his wound, and was buried by 
his companions in the manner which he had directed. It will be re- 
collected that his brother Leif was the first convert to Christianity 
in Greenland ; and it was doubtless by him, that Thorwald had been 
instructed in the new religion. The companions of Thorwald re^ 
turned to L^ifs Booths; and the following spring, (1005) they sailed 
again for Greenland. 

Kialarnessy or Keel Cape, is supposed by the Danish Society, as 
we remarked just now, to be Cape Cod. Admitting this supposition 
to be correct, the promontory where Thorwald was buried must be 
somewhere in Massachusetts Bay. The Danish Society suppose it 
to be either Gurnet Point, near Plymouth, or Alderton Point, at the 
extremity of Nantasket Beach, near Boston. On their map. Gurnet 
Point is marked, as Krossanes, or Cape Cross. On the other sup- 
position, the monument of Thorwald would fall within the precincts 
of the little village of Hull, which is, in fact, one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in the neighbourhood of Boston. 

On the return of the expedition to Greenland, Thorstein, a third 
son of Eric, determined to proceed to Wineland, and bring back hie 
brother's body. He accordingly fitted out the same ship, with a 
crew of twenty-five men ; taking also with him his wife Gudrida. 
This voyage proved an unsuccessful one. They were tossed about 
upon the ocean all summer, without knowing where they were, un- 
til at the opening of the winter they finally reached Greenland, 
Thorstein died soon after, and his widow Gudrida returned to the 
family residence at Ericsfiord. 

In the course of the following year, (1006) there arrived in Green- 
land two ships from Iceland, one of them commanded by Thorfinn, 
significantly called KarlsefnCf that is,— a man of prgnji|g^ vS^K^lc 
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« wealthy and powerful person of illustrious lineage, being descen<^ 
ed from Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Scotch and Irish ancestors ; 
some of whom were kings, or of royal descent. He was accoiApa- 
nied by Snorre Thorbrandson, also a person of distinction in Iceland. 
They remained in Greenland through the year, and kept the festival 
of Yule, or Christmas, at Brattalid, the residence of Eric, who was 
now dead. During the winter, Thorfinn became enamoured of Go- 
drida, the widow of Thorstein, and obtained the consent of Leif to 
marry her. ^ The discovery and exploration of the new-found region 
of Wineland the Good were still the principal subjects of conversa- 
tion in the family. Thorfinn was strongly urged by his wife, and 
other friends, to undertake a voyage in that direction, which he 
finally determined to do. Accordingly, the following spring, (1007) 
he fitted out an expedition, composed of three ships, carrying a hun- 
dred and fo'rty men. He took the command himself of one of the 
vessels, on board of which he was accompanied by his wife Gudrida 
and his friend Snorre. 'One of the other ships was commanded by 
Biarne Grimolfson, of Breidefiord, and Thorhall Gamlason, of Ausl- 
fiord, in Iceland. The third belonged to Thorwald, who had mar- 
ried a natural daughter of Eric, named Freydisa. She accompanied 
her husband, who also took with him Thorhall, an experienced 
huntsman, and confidential servant of the late Eric. With this little 
fleet, about equal in force to that with which Columbus made his 
first voyage, Thorfinn set sail from Greenland. 

After landing at Helluland and Markland, he proceeded on a south- 
west course, having the land on his right, until he came to Kialar- 
ness. This cape is described in the chronicle of his voyage, as con- 
sisting of unexplored deserts, skirted by a long, sandy shore, to 
which he gave the name of Furdustrandar^ — a far-extended strand, 
or as some explain it, a wondrous strand, or beach. Here the naviga- 
tors remained a few days, and made some slight exploration of the 
country ; in the course of which they found grapes and wheat grow- 
ing wild. They then continued their course, until they came to a 
frith or inlet, at the entrance of which was an island. The currents 
ran with great rapidity round the island, and in the frith itself; in 
allusion to which circumstance, Thorfinn gave the island, the name 
of Straum-Ey, — Stream Island, and the inlet, that of Straum- Fiords 
— Stream-frith. They found the island frequented by such an im- 
mense number of birds, that it was hardly possible to walk, without 
treading upon their eggs. Here Thorfinn landed, and fixed his res- 
idence for the winter. The following spring, Thorhall set forth 
with eight of the men, in search of Wineland, but was driven by 
westerly gales across the ocean, upon the coast of Ireland, where 
they were made slaves. Thorfinn with the rest of the company, 
took the other direction to the southwest, and soon reached Leifs 
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Booths, which were situated, as has been seen, on the shore of a lake 
that discharged its waters into the ocean, through a river. Before 
the mouth of the river, there were large islands. Thorfinn gave to 
the lake, the name of /ib/),— equivalent to haven, or bay. He found 
wheat growing wild on the low grounds, and vines on the hills. 

The Northmen erected additional dwelling houses, at a little distance 
from the bay, and passed the winter at this place. The climate appear- 
ed to them, as it had to Leif and his company, extremely mild. No 
dnow fell, and the cattle were kept out at pasture through the win- 
ter. Early in the spring, the settlement was visited by the natives 
in canoes, who carried on a friendly intercourse with the Northmen, 
excbanging furs, for milk-soup and cloth. About this time, Gudri- 
da, the wife of Thorfinn, gave birth to a son, who was named Snorre. 
At the opening of the following winter, the natives appeared again, 
in greater numbers, and with hostile intentions. A skirmish ensued, 
in which some of the Northmen were killed, but in which the natives 
were finally repulsed, not without the active interference of the 
Northern women, and particularly Freydisa. The hostile disposition 
shown by th'e natives, seems to have satisfied the Northmen, that the 
country, notwithstanding its natural advantages, would be an uncom- 
fortable residence. They accordingly determined to abandon the 
idea of a settlement, and prepare for returning to Greenland. With 
this view, they left Hop, and proceeded to Straum-Ey, where they 
passed the next winter. The following spring, (1011) after a three 
year's abode, they took their departure from Wineland, and having 
touched on the way at other points on the coast, and taken on board 
some of the natives, arrived safely in Greenland. 

The island, called by the Northmen, Straum-Ey, is supposed by 
the Danish Antiquaries to be Martha's Vineyard, and Straum-fiord, 
Buzzard's Bay. It is a rather remarkable coincidence, between the 
present state of those islands, and the description given in the nar-^ 
rative, that one or more of them are now denominated the Egg Is- 
lands. The name Hop is supposed by the Society, to be retained 
in the Mount Hope of the present day. The bay described in the 
narrative, is Mount Hope Bay ; and the river which runs from it into 
the ocean, Pocasset River. Leifs Booths, as has been remarked 
before, were supposed to have been placed upon the shore of Mount 
Hope Bay, and Thorfinn is believed to have erected his houses, 
which are said to have been on higher ground, on the elevation above. 

Such are the principal particulars given in the chronicles of the 
most important expedition which was ever fitted out by the North- 
men for the exploration of the new-found region. It appears to have 
resulted in the abandonment by those who were engaged in it, of 
the plan of establishing a colony, on account of the ferocious cha- 
racter of the natives. On his return to Greenland, Thorfinn engaged. 
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in trading expeditions to Norway, and in 1016 purchased an estate in 
Iceland, where he passed^the remainder of his life. His son, Snorre, 
who was born in Wineland, succeeded him in the estate and becaoM 
a person of high consideration in the country. On the marriage of 
Snorre, his mother, Gudrida, made a pilgrimage to Rome, and after 
her return retired into a convent for the rest of her life. A nume- 
rous and illustrious progeny descended from Thorfinn, through his 
Amerioan-born son, Snorre, among whom may be mentioned Bishop 
Thorlak, (a grandson of Snorre, by his daughter Elfrida,) who was 
the author of the oldest work on the Ecclesiastical Law of Iceland, 
published in 1123. To him we are probably indebted for the ac- 
counts of the voyages of his ancestors to AYineland. The record 
of the several generations of this remarkable family has been con- > 
tinued unbroken up to the present day, and is given entire in all its 
branches in the work before us. The list of the descendants of 
Thorfinn includes a large number of persons distinguished in diffe- 
rent ways in the administration and magistracy of the northern 
kingdoms, — in the church, in letters and the arts. Among them are 
priests, professors, judges, bishops, earls and ambassadors. One 
of them married a sister of the Danish historian, Torfaeus, whose 
connexion with the family may, perhaps, have led him to undertake 
the work on Wineland, to which we have alluded. Among the rep- 
resentatives of Thorfinn and Gudrida, now living, or deceased sinc« 
the commencement of the present century, are three professors 
at the University of Copenhagen, one of whom, Finn Magnussen, is 
still living, and has contributed his share to the work before us ;-^ 
the late Chief Justice of Iceland, Magnus Stevenson ; — the late 
Bishop of Iceland, Geir Vidalin ; — and finally no less a personage 
than the celebrated Bertel Thorwaldsen,-— since the death of Canova, 
by general acknowledgment, the first sculptor of the age. 

Subsequently to the great expedition of Thorfinn, there are very 
few particulars mentioned in the Icelandic writers respecting the 
new-found regions. These appear to have been pretty soon virtually 
abandoned, and finally almost forgotten. ^ The same year, however, 
(1011,) in which Thorfinn returned, Freydisa, who had accompanied 
him, fitted out a single ship, in which she sailed herself, in company 
with two Norwegians, Helge and Finnboge, recently arrived in Green- 
land, a crew of about thirty-five men, and a number of women. 
She returned the next year, without having attempted a settlement, 
and her companions are represented as having destroyed each other 
in private quarrels. 

The next incident in the history of Wineland is the visit of Eric, 
Bishop of Greenland, who is represented as having gone there, pro- 
bably for missionary purposes, in the year 1 121. Nothing farther is 
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said upon the subject, and it is not known whether he returned, or 
settled in Wineland. 

In the year 1285, two clergymen, well known in the ecclesiastical 
history of Iceland, are described as having discovered a land to the 
west of Iceland, which is supposed to have been Newfoundland. 
No particulars are given. Finally, in the year 1345, a voyage is 
mentioned from Greenland to Markland, performed in a vessel hav- 
ing a crew of fifteen men. In the brief allusion which is made to 
this voyage, Markland is not spoken of as a newly discovered 
country. It may therefore be concluded, that the knowledge of it had 
not been lost, although the intercourse was probably not frequent, 
ts is apparent from the fact that a single trading voyage is alluded 
lo in a general description of the affairs of the country. 

To complete the view of what, so far as we are informed, was 
known by the Northmen of America, it may be proper to add that 
the natives taken on board by Thorfinn, on his return voyage, gave 
hiiQ an account of a country southwest of Wineland, inhabited by a 
race of men, apparently, from the description, of European origin. 
They are supposed, by the Society, to have been of Irish extraction, 
as traditionary accounts are mentioned in the Icelandic chronicles, 
of two Icelanders, who had been successively driven, by stress of 
weather, upon this part of the coast, and had found there a popula- 
tion which they supposed to be Irish. The region alluded to in these 
traditionary accounts is named, in some old geographical works of 
the middle ages, cited in the volume before us, Huitramannalandy 
(fr the country of white men ; and Irland-it-mikla or Great Ireland. 
In the map accompanying the volume, it occupies the place of the 
southern States of our Union. 

Such is the outline of the accounts given in the Icelandic writers 
of the accidental discovery of this continent by the Northmen, and 
of the voyages which were subsequently undertaken by them for 
its exploration and settlement. In a future article we shall examine 
the question how far the narrative is entitled to credit, and, supposing 
it to be substantially true, on what part of the coast the Northmen 
probably landed. 
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AN AMERICAN FOREST SPRING. 

Now fluttering breeze — now stormy blast, 
. Mild rain, then blustering snow — : 
Winter's stern fettering cold is passed. 

But, sweet Spring ! where art thou ? 
The white clouS floats 'mid smiling blue. 
The broad bright sunshine's golden hue 

Bathes the still frozen earth, 
'Tis chang'd I — ^abore, black vapours roll. 
We turn from our expected stroll, 

And seek the blazing hearth. 

Hark, that sweet carol ! with delight 

We leave the stifling room ; ' 

The Jittle blue bird greets our sight, 

Spring, glorious Spring, has come ! 
The south-wind's balm is in the air, 
The melting snow wreaths every where 

Are leaping off* in showers, 
And Nature, In her brightening looks, 
Tells that her flowers, and leaves, and brooks, 

And birds, will soon be ours. 

A few soft sunny days have shone. 

The air has lost its chill, 
A bright green tinge succeeds the brown 

Upon the southern hill. 
Off" to the woods — a pleasant scene — 
Here sprouts the fresh young wintergreen. 

There swells a mossy mound, 
Though in the hollows drifts are piled. 
The wandering wind is sweet and mild. 

And buds are bursting round. 

Where its long rings uncurls the fern, 

The violet, nestling low. 
Casts back the white lid of its urn, 

Its purple streaks to show : 
Beautiful blossom ! flrst to rise 
And smile beneath Spring's wakening skies, 

The courier of the band 
Of coming flowers, what feelings sweet 
Gush, as the silvery gem we meet 

Upon its slender wand. 
VOL. u. NO. V. o r^ T 
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A sudden roar — a shade is cast — 

We look up with a start. 
And sounding like a transient blasti 

Overhead the pigeons dart ; 
Scarce their Mue glancing shapes the eye 
Can trace, ere, dotted on the sky. 

They wheel in disCant flight. 
A chirp — and swift the squirrel scours 
Along the prostrate trwik, and cower» 
Within ite clefts, from sight. 

Amid the creeping vine, which spreads 

Its thick and verdant wreath. 
The scaur-berry^s downy spangle shed* 

Its rich delicious breath. 
The bee-swarm murmurs by, and now 
It clusters black on yonder bough — 

The robin's mottled breast 
Glances that sunny spot across. 
As round it seeks the twig and mosSy 

To frame its summer nest. 

Warmer is each successive sky. 

More soft the breezes pass, 
The maple's gems of crimson lie 

Upon the thick green grass. 
The dogwood sheds its clusters white. 
The birch has dropp'd its tassds slight. 

Cowslips are round the rill, 
The thresher whistles in the glen, 
Flutters around the warbling wren. 

And swamps have voices shrill. 

A simultaneous burst of leaves 

Has clothed the forest now, 
A single day's bright sunshine weaves 

This vivid gorgeous show, 
Masses of shade are cast beneath. 
The flowers are spread in varied wreath. 

Night brings its soft sweet moon 
Mom wakes in mist, and twilight gray, 
Weeps its bright dew, and smiling May 

Melts blooming into June! 

ALFRED B. STRSBT. 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OP THE SOUTH- AMERICAN STATES. 
( Concluded from pMg€4a%v6l. I. ) 

In the last number, we brought our account of the States of Southern America, 
^ncrally, down to 1829. The history of those States since that period, presents 
only a saries of erents which should be subjects of humiliation and painfol reflection 
to their inhabitants; they are, indeed, humiliating to mankind, and are calculated to 
depress the hopes of those who desire to see civil liberty established throughout tht 
world. 

On reviewing the condition df those countries, we find in them, industry every 
where languishing, civilization certainly not advancing; and talents employed only 
for the gratification of ambition or of avarice. Under such circumstances, the strength 
of a State is exhausted without benefit to the mass of the people, and with little ad- 
Tantage even to those who are the most eager in the pursuit of their own interests. 
The revenues arc «mall and limited, while the expenses are bounded only by the want 
of means or of credit, and an empty treasury is the consequence, which never fails to 
oceasioB discontent and disturbances, even among the most enlightened and patriotic 
of nations. 

To begin with Colombia:— While the Revolution was going on in Bolivia, which 
ended in the expulsion of Sucre and his Colombians, a Grand Convention, as. it 
was called, convoked by BoliVar, was held at the town of Ocana, near the centre 
of New Ghranada. It was intended that this assembly should consist of eight hun- 
dred members ; less than a tenth of that number, however, appeared, the people of 
oome districts not thinking it expedient to change the constitution, those of others, 
considering the convention at best as an unnecessary formality, and the deputies 
elected being themselves, in many instances, afraid to venture their persons within 
the power of the Liberator. Those who met, effected nothing but a declaration that 
the existing constitution was insufficient; a project for a new plan of government 
was then submitted to them by one of Boliviur's partisans, but after some discussion, 
several of the deputies retired, and the others were dismissed by the President. 

Bolivar upon this, assuming the constitution of 1821 to be extinct of right, as it was 
in feet, quietly took possession of all the powers of the State, until a Constituent 
Congress could be assembled, which was summoned to meet at Bogota, on the second 
of January, 1830. For the government of the country in the interim, he instituted 
certain forms, ofilces, and territorial divisions, doubtless intended to serve as models 
for those which he wished to have permanently adopted; they were established by 
an OrganU Decree, dated August twenty-seventh, 182a 

Soon after the Liberator had thus assumed the entire direction of the Colombian 
Republic, a conspiracy was arranged against him, in which several of the most pro- 
ninent persons in the country took part. On the night of the twenty-sixth of Septem- 
ber, a body of soldiery, which >iad been gained by the conspirators, attacked the 
palace of ihe President, at Bogota; having forced its gates, they ransacked the inte- 
rior in search of the object of their hatred, who escaped by a window, and took re- 
ftige under a neighboring bridge, where he lay in the water concealed for some time. 
The people, however, taking no part in the movement, the friends of the Liberator 
speedily rallied their forces, and the conspirators were vanquished. Several of their 
chiefs were executed after summary process;' others were banished from the Republic, 
and others again were reserved, in order that their punishment might have a more 
tahitary effect. Among the latter, was the Vice President, Santander, who wa« 
proved to have been privy to the conspiracy, although it was equally clear that he 
had pioCeMed against any attempt upon tiie life of BoUvar. 3mW4^^!m}m^ 
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a special commission, which condemned him to death ; this sentence was, howeyer, 
changed into one of perpetual banishment, and after having been kept, for nearly 
■ year, in the dungeons of Carthagena, he was suffered to embark for Europe, wher^ 
he arrived in October, 1829. 

The Constituent Congress, sunmioned by Bolivar, met at Bogota, on the twenty- 
sixth of January, 1830. The utmost exertions had been made by the friends of th» 
Liberator, to have persons returned who would be favorable to hisYiews ; the opinions 
prevalent in the country, upon all points of government, were, however, so varioua 
that it was soon found impossible to obtain a majority, steadily attached to any 
one plan. Some were in favor of a simple federal system ; others of a confederacy 
of confederacies ; others of a central government, armed with strong powers ; others 
again, weary of changes and revolutions, did not conceal their desire for a monarchy, 
with some Eluropean prince on the throne. 

The first subject submitted to the Congress, was one of moment. In November, 
of the preceding year, the Provinces formed from the old Captaincy-General of 
Caraccas, together with some of those of New Granada, solemnly resolved to seceds 
from the Colombian Republic. General Paez, as in 1826, placed himself at the head 
of the movement, and sent a deputation to Bogota to notify Bolivar, and the Congress, 
of the fact ; the question submitted to the latter was, whether they were to treai 
with the secedinj^ Provinces, or ta 9ndeaTii>r, by arms, to compel them to submit. 
After a long debate, it was determined that commissioners should be sent to Paez, in 
order to prevail on. him to adopt a constitution which had been proposed, on bases 
" republican^ popular^ representative y elective, aitetnating, and responsible ;" at tbs 
same time forces were sent to the frontiers to prevent farther secessions, which weis 
anticipated. The Venezuelans, on their part, despatched commissioners to meet those 
of New Granada; nothing, however, was effected in their conferences, except an 
agreement, that New Granada might constitute itself into a separate State, as Ven^ 
zuela had done, and that a confederacy might then be formed between the two. 

Notwithstanding this official admission of the disunion, the Congress made a last 
endeavor to reconcile the differences by a constitution, formed upon compromises, 
which was signed and published, on the 29th of April. On the fourth of May fol- 
lowing, Senor Joachim Mosquera, was elected President of the Republic, by tbs 
same body, and Grenera) Domingo Caicedo, who received the next greatest number 
©f votes, became the Vice President. Bolivar had declared that he should not servs 
if elected, and this abnegation of power, at least, was sincere ; his frame, always 
delicate, had been broken down by fatigues and excitement* and be was anxious to 
retire to Europe, in order that change of air might, if possible, restore his energies. 
The Congress, therefore, while abstaining from considering him as a candidate foe 
the presidency, testified its respect for him by a Decree setting forth the grateftil feel- 
ings of the country towards him, and assigning him an income of thirty thousand 
dollars per annum, during his life. 

On the day after that, on which the last Colombian constitution had been promuln 
gated at Bogota, a Congress, representing the Provinces of Venezuela, met at Vat 
lencia, by which a constitution for that State was also formed, and signed, on ths 
twenty-second of September. General Paez was immediately afler chosen Presi-t 
dent ; in 1835 he was succeeded by Don Jose Vargas. 

Lastly, the territories of the ancient presidency of Cluito, and the adjacent portion 
of Peru, which had been attached to Colombia, separated themselves from that Re- 
public, and became an independent State, under the very proper appellation of EcuQ'* 
dor, or the Equator. Its Congress assembled on the fourteenth of August, at Rio- 
bamba, and on the eleventh of the following month, published the constitution which 
subsisted until 1835. The first President was General Juan Jose Flores. Gkneral 
Sucre, who had been despatched from Bogota to Cluito, on the arrival of the news of 
the secession of this district, was assassinated at Pasto» on hit way, in June, 1830. 
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The Colombian Republic was now reduced within the limits of New Granada. 
Its President, Mosquera, on assuming the duties of his office, found the treasury 
empty, the country in a most disturbed state, and the army clamorous for the resto- 
ration of Bolivar to the supreme power. In this condition of things, seeing that his 
title was of no value, he resigned it on the fourth of September, and retired to tbs 
United States, where he resided for several years, highly respected by all who knew 
him. 

General Rafael Urdaneta thereupon assumed the supreme command, and immedi- 
ately implored Bolivar to take upon himself the chajge of conducting the Gtovern- 
inent. The Liberator of Colombia and Peru was, however, now gradually sinking 
into the grave ; he had arrived at Carthagena, in order to embailc there for Europe, 
^ but being too weak to undertake the voyage, he remained at that place until his death, 
vkich occurred on the seventeenth of December, 1830. 

Urdaneta endeavored to secure to himself the enjoyment of the power which he had 
thus assumed, by the aid of the mililaary, and without reference to the will of the re- 
mainder of the nation. Gkneirals Lopez and Obando, however, soon organized a 
force in opposition to him, and in support of the constitution of 1830. General Caicedo, 
the Vice President elected by the Constituent Congress, placed himself at the head 
of their movement, and several actions took place between the forces of the rival chiefs, 
each of whom was designated as an insurgent by the other. At length a compromise 
was eflfeoted, in consequence of which Caicedo retained his powers, until a new Con- 
gress bould be convened. A Constituent Convention summoned in consequence of this 
agreement, met at Bogota, on the twentieth of October, 1831 ; on the twenty-first of 
the following month it issued a Declaration of the Independence of the Republic of 
New Granada, which was, at the same time, rendered responsible for its share of the 
debts of Colombia; and on the twenty-ninth of February, 1832, the constitution of 
that Slate, as now subsisting, was completed and solemnly proclaimed. On the ninth 
of March General Santander was elected President, and General Ignacio Marquee 
Vice President. The former was then in the United States, to which he had repaired 
(Vom Europe in the winter of 1831 ; as soon as he received news of his appointment, 
he sailed fqr New Granada, landed at Santa Martha on the sixteenth of July, and on 
the seventh of October was inaugurated as the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. . 

The three Republics into which Colombia had been thus divided, acknowledged 
the independence of each other, and mutually engaged to bear their respective por- 
tions of the debt, contracted during their union. The apportionment of this debt, 
however, was not an easy matter, and they had opportunities sufficient for quarrelling, 
if they pleased^ on the subject of limits. New Granada claimed all the territory an- 
ciently attached to the kingdom of the same name, during the Spanish supremacy. 
The inhabitants of some portion of this territory bordering on Venezuela, preferred 
being attached to that State-, and the Equatorians found other limits than those as- 
sumed by New Granada, more conformable with nature, that is to say, with their 
own interests. With such views, General Flores, the President of Ecuador, in Au- 
gust, 1832, marched with an army into the Southern Provinces of New Granada, and 
having beaten the troops of that Republic, occupied the territories in the name of his 
own State. General Obando, however, the commander of the Granadine forces in 
the South, soon brought him to terms, and a convention Wasj in consequence, signed 
between the two Governments on the eighth of December, fixing definitively ths 
lines which were to separate the two countries. This Convention Was after soms 
time carried into execution ; We believe however, that no definitive arrangement had 
as yet been made between the three Republics, respecting the portions of the common 
debt, for which each is to be answerable. 

Between Bolivia and Peru there was also a subject for contention. Bolivia, one of 

the finest countries in the world, and possessing some of the richest silver mines in 

. America, could have but little intercourse with other nations except by way of Peru. 
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The part of Bolivia bordering on the Pacific is a sandy desert, called Atitcama, ex- 
tending from the ocean to the chain of the Andes, in which there is but one hicrbour, 
Cobija, a place almost destitute of fresh water. The northern part of this Republic, 
on the other hand, is separated from the sea only by a narrow tract belonging to Pern, 
in which are seyeral good ports, especially Arica. Bolivia was anxious to possess thift 
narrow tract, which the Peruvians were, of course, unwiHisg to lose, as it gave them 
the control of the commerce of Bolivia, A war of Decrees waa accordingly car- 
ried on, for some time, between the two countries. Peru levied transit duties on alt 
goods passing over her territory, to and from Bolivia, by way of Arica. Bolivia 
replied by declaring Cobija a free port ; promising that water should be brought to it 
by aqueducts, that warehouses should be erected there, and that every facility should 
be afforded for rendering the place a depository for goods, finom all countries. Pent • 
retorted by removing her transit duties ; and when Cobija had been in oonsequenee 
abandoned, she replaced them. / 

Bolivia, under Uie strong and wise administration of President Santa Cruz, was 
however, daily becoming stronger by the increase of its' population, and by the ve*- 
irievement of its finances; while Peru was losing ground in every way. 

In 1829, as we have seen, General Gamarra was made President of Peru, in place 
of Lamar, and General La Fuente Vice President ; their terms of ofilce ¥rere to ex- 
pire on the commencement of 1834, and they were both by the constitution ineligible, 
4uring the succeeding four years. Neither of them, however, wished to lose the 
power which he possessed. Gamarra prepared to retain his influence in the Govern- 
ment, even though he should resign his title ; he accordingly put forward one of hi* 
most devoted partisans, Greneral Bermudez, as candidate for the Preqidency, it being 
understood that the Ex-Presidcnt should retain the command of the army, which was 
equivalent to the command of the State. They were all disappointed at the election, 
on the twentieth of December, 1833 ; General Orbegoso being then declared President, 
and Senor Salazar Vice President. Gamarra feeling certain of the codperation of 
the army, immediately prepared to dispute the wiU of the people, and the first measure 
proposed by him was the assassination of the successful candidate. Orbegoso, however, 
becoming aware of these plans, anticipated their execution, by seizing the fortress of 
Callao, the Gibraltar of Peru, situated on the coast, twelve miles distant from Lima, 
tlie garrison of which he had gained. A civil war was thus begun, which lasted du- 
ring nearly the whole of 1834 ; at length, chiefly through the exertions of General 
Miller, a gallant Elnglishman, who had materially aided in the liberation of Peru, the 
authority of the elected President was established, and his principal opponents were 
driven from the country. The calm was of short duration, and was followed by e 
severe storm. 

The Ex-Vice President, La Fuente, imagining that he had a strong party in Peru, 
returned from Chili in the beginning of 1835, and endeavored to effect a revolution in 
his own favour. His attempt was, however, soon put down by the exertions"of Col. 
Salaverry, the commander of Callao, who was thereupon encouraged to place himself 
at the head of the State. Accordingly, the garrison of Callao supporting his preten- 
sions, he marched at its head upon Lima, which he quietly occupied on the twenty- 
third of February, 1835, the constituted authorities retiring or submitting at hie 
approach. Salaverry proved to be a ruthless and fearless tyrant ; elevated by the 
soldiery, and depending solely upon them, he sacrificed all el^ to secure their attach- 
ment; their robberies, murders, or extortions, were either openly encouraged by him, 
oj suffered to remain unpunished, and the country was thus rendered desolate. In 
this conjuncture Santa Cruz interfered in favor of the reestablishment of order in 
Peru, which country he entered at the head of a strong force in the spring of 1835. 
On the thirteenth of August, near Yanacocha, he defeated Gamarra, who had re- 
turned and united his fortunes with those of Salaverry ; and on the seventh of Febru- 
ary, 1836, he entirely destroyed the power ofthe usurping tyrantgiH^iofSf^yaw^C 
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this deciMTe action there were upwards of twelve hundred men killed on both sides; 
^Salaverry was made prisoner, and shot on the eighteenth, and his small squadron 
having afterwards submitted, Orbegoso was restored to the office from which he had 
been ejq>elled. 

Santa Cms, however, was not entirely disinterested in these proceedings. Soon 
4ifler the restoration of peace, a convention of deputies from the Southern Provinces 
o£ Peru, was held at Sicuani, by which body those Provinces were, on the seven- 
teenth of March, declared to constitute a seperate and independent State, under th€ 
title of South Peru. The direction of affairs being, at the same time, entrusted to 
fieneral Santa Cruz, as " Supreme ProUcior. " Orbegoso was obliged to submit t« 
this decision, and, in consequence, convened an assembly of Representatives of the 
lemaining Provinces, at Lima, which declared the independence of North Peru. In 
the following year the two Republics were united with Bolivia into one Confederacy, 
called, for the present, Per%-B9U.via^ under the government of the Supreme Protector 
^ho now resides in Lima. 

These proceedings occasioned suspicions with regard to the views of Santa Cruz, 
imd they were increased by other circumstances. We have said in the former num- 
ber, at page 481, tHat upon the terminatioil of a contest for the presidency of Chili, 
between Generals Prieto and Freyr^, the latter had taken refiige in Peru. He there 
assembled the malcontents of Chili, and of other countries, and having obtained 
two armed vessels at Callao, sailed from that port in July, 1836, with the view of 
reestablishing himself in his country. The Chilian Chargd d' Affaires, at Lima, 
being informed of these preparations, endeavored to prevail on the Peruvian Govern- 
ment to interfere, and put an end to them ; that Government, however, did not seem 
inclined to do so, and the Chilians asserted their belief that Freyre had been secretly 
instigated and aided by General Santa Cruz. The expedition failed entirely *, the 
€rew of one of the vessels mutinied, and carried her into Valparaiso, where she was 
delivered up to the Chilian Gbvernment; the other vessel, with Frejrre on board, 
reached the island of Chiloe, but was there soon afler taken, and all the invaders were 
made prisoners. The Chilians either having just grounds of complaint against Santa 
Cruz, or being suspicious with regard to his views in that quarter of the world, 
tixmght proper to declare a conviction that the Peru-Bolivian Government had acted 
unfairly towards them in this affair, and to demand satisfaction. At the same time, 
Clenerai Rosas, the Chief of Buenos Ayres, made a similar demand on Santa Cruz, 
tcBt some alleged infraction of the rights of that State ; the Supreme Protector, how- 
ever, refused to accede to the wishes of either complainant, and they accordingly 
prqMued to make war on him in concert This war has just terminated in favor of 
the party attacked; the Buenos Ayrean forces sent against Bolivia have been routed, 
and the Chilians, after landing about two thousand men near Arequipa, in South 
Peru, were surrounded by Santa Cruz, and forced to capitulate. 

A short time before this event, a revolution was attempted in Chili by a Colonel 
Vidaunre, famous for his turbulent disposition ; it was principally directed against 
Diego Portales, the Minister of Foreign. Relations and of the Interior, who has, 
ibr some time past, been the real director of the State. On the third of June, 1837, 
Portales was seized by Vidaurre, and a division of the troops whom he had prevailed 
on to join him, during a review near Santiago. As soon as the news reached thai 
ci^)ital, General Blanco Encalada assembled the remainder of the forces, attacked the 
insurgents, defeated them entirely, and made prisoners of all their chiefs ; Portales 
was, however, found dead on the field, where Vidaurre had caused him to be shot at 
the commencement of the action. The chiefs of the conspiracy were shot at Santi- 
9l^ on the fourth of July, and quiet was restored. 

The political history of the other States, formed out of the Spanish kingdom of 
La Plata, during the last ten years, is, perhaps, less interesting, or more- revolting, 
than that of any other portion of America. The question with regard to the adop- 
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tton of federal; or of central institutions, agitated those countries with the utmost yio* 
bnce. In 1833, Balcarce, the GJoTemor of Buenos Ay res, resigned his situation* and 
as no one could be found to assume those perilous^ duties, the State was directed for 
some time by the President of the Legislature. At length General Rosas, the Chier 
of the Central or Unitarian Party, was appointed^by the Legislature Captain-General 
^the Province, and provided with powers almost milimited for an unlimited period. 
He for sometime refused to accept the office; having been, however, elected to it by 
the people in 1835, he assumed the command, which he has ever since preserved. 

The circumstances connected with the destruction of the settlement made by the 
Buenos Ayreans at the Falkland Islands, in 1831, should be here related. Those 
Islands, situated opposite the eastern entrance of Magellan's Straits, appear to 
have been first discovered by the British during the seventeenth century, send were 
named by them in honor of the gallant Lucius Cary Lord Falkland. The French like- 
wise claimed the rights- consequent upon their discovery, which they asserted to have 
been made by the navigators of St. Malo ; and accordingly this group is alwaye 
called Isks Malmtines^ by French geographers. The Spaniards adopted their appel* 
lation of MalvinaSf from the French,, although rtiey pretended that the islands had been 
known to them as.the Jslas de Polos, long before they had been visited by the sub* 
jects of any other nation. The French and English successively made settlementi^ 
on these Islands during the last century ; the French seulement was withdrawn upon 
the remonstrance of the Spanish Government, and that made by the British wae 
broken up by the Viceroy of Buenos Ayres, who sent a strong expedition there for 
the purpose, in June, 1770. Great Britain,.upon this occasion, prepared for war, and 
the Spanish Gk>vemment was obliged, by a special convention, to disavow the act of 
its officer, and to replace the colonists at its own expense. The settlement was, how- 
ever, shortly after abandoned, and the Islands long remained desolate and unoccupied, 
common to the vessels of all nations. The Spanish writers pretend thai this abandon- 
ment was mtule in consequence of a secret stipulation to that effect in the Convention. 
The British Government, however, positively denies that any such engagement wae 
made, and no proof of it has ever been adduced. The conduct to be observed by 
each party with regard to these blends, has been indeed clearly determined in the 
•ixth article of the Convention between them, of October twenty-eight, 1790, where 
it is agreed, " with respect to the eastern and western coasts of South America, and, 
to the islands adjacent, that no settlement shall be formed hercafler by the respective 
subjects, in such parts of those coasts as are situated to the south of those parts of the 
same coasts, and of the islands adjacent, which are already occupied by Speun.*^ 
Now Spain, in 1790, did not occupy a single spot within many degrees of latitude 
north of the Falkland islands. 

At length, in the month of June, 1821, Commodore Jewett, a native of Pennsylva- 
nia, in the service of Buenos Ayres, put into one of the many bays among the 
Falkland Islands, of which he thought proper to take final possession in the name of 
his Government, courteously offering to the commander of a British vessel then- 
lying there, aU the fapilities required by him during his stay. On the strength of 
this occupation, and as heirs to Spain, the Buenos Ayreans, in 1829, granted a com- 
mission to a GJerman named Vemet, ta fi}rm an establishment in those Islands, vest- 
ing him, at the same time, with powers, as political and military governor, to colled 
duties, and to prevent the vessels of other countries from landing and fishing on the 
coasts as before. The British agent at Buenos Ajrrcs, immediately protested against 
this assumption, which be considered as an invasion of the rights of his own Gtovem- 
ttient. Vemet, however, proceeded to establish himself on one of the Islands^ 
where, in virtue of his office, he thought proper, in 1^1, to seize three American 
vessels, to confiscate portions of their cargoes, and to imprison some of their crews. 
.Mr. Slacum, the American Consul at Buenos Ayres, complained to the Govemmeg|^ 
of these acts, which he jtiatly viewed a» outrages,, and denuuided redress. Tm 
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Buenos Ayreans in reply, maintained that Vemet had not exceeded the commission 
which had been legally bestowed on him, and the Consul accordingly submitted ths 
affair to his own Government, as well as to the commander of its naval forces in tb« 
riv^ of La Plata. The latter conceived it to be his duty to act without further in- 
structions in behalf of his countrymen, and the sloop of war Lexington, was accord- 
ingly despatched to the Falkland Islands for that purpose. She arrived off the plaos 
occupied by Vemet, on the Uurty-first of December; on the following day her com- 
mander, Captain Duncan, landed, took possession of the American vessels l3riDg 
there under seizure, and of their cargoes which had been confiscated, and having 
broken up the whole establishment, brought away Vemet and his followers as pri- 
soners to the river La Plata. 

On the arHval of the Lexington in the Plata, some negotiations took place be- 
tween the Government of Buenos Ayres and Mr. Slacum, the result of which was 
the surrender of Vemet and the other prisoners to that Gtovemment, upon its re- 
suming the responsibility for their proceedings. This was done on the sixteenth of 
February, and immediately afterwards the Gk>vemment suspended all communications 
with the American Consul. 

A Charge d' Affaires was sent by the United States in the following year to 
Buenos Ayres, to demand satisfaction from the Government of that country, for this 
illegal conduct of one of its agents against their oitizens; he was met by a similar 
demand for satisfaction on the part of the Buenos Ayreans, on account of the hostili- 
ties conmiitted by the commander of the Lexington, against a territory belonging of 
right to their Republic. No compromise was possible, and afler a fruitless correspond- 
ence, Mr. Baylies, the Charg6 d' Affaires, returned to the United Slates. Since that 
period there has been little official intercourse between the two Governments ; the 
Buenos Ayreans frequently intimate their intention to send a minister to the United 
States for the purpose of settling the affair ; but other circumstances have occurred 
which render it very improbable that they will ever do so. On the second of January, 
1833, the British sloop of war Clio, appeared off Port Louis, the principal harbour 
on the Falkland Islands, and her commander quietly took possession of the group 
in the name of his Government. Thus have the Buenos Ayreans, by their foUy and 
injustice, attracted to their very gates a power which will not probably abandon ths 
^portant position thus taken,, unless it should be found too expensive to maintain it. 
The islands are situated in latitude fifty-two south, they produce no wood, or other 
material, for fuel, and little, if any grain, can be raised on them; under which cir- 
cumstances, it will be difficult to keep up any establishment there. 

The right of the British to the possession of the group, is based upon views of 
international law, the justice of which is by no means established. But in the imagi- 
nary government to which all nations arc considered as subject, the will of the Exe- 
cutive is paramount over that of the Legislature or of the Judiciary ; and until some 
other nation shall be in a situation to dispute the claim of Great Britain to the direc- 
tion of the maritime affairs of the world, it will be needless to discuss with her any 
questions pertaining to that department. 

The Cisplatine Republic, or Uruguay, still subsists, though constantly disturbed 
by revolution. The first President, Fmctuoso Rivera, having been unsuccessful in an 
attack upon the Charruas, a fierce race of Indians inhabiting the forests in the north, 
became unpopular, and an insurrection against him broke out at Montevideo, in July, 
1832, headed by (General Juan Antonio Lavalleja. After some time passed in petty con- 
flicts, the revolutionists were dispersed, and Lavalleja took refuge in Brazil ; here he 
raised a body of adventurers, with which he invaded Uruguay in 1834, and was 
again defeated by Rivera. In 1835, Rivera's term of office having expired, Don 
Manuel Oribe was chosen to succeed him, who, in order to restore the country to 
quiet, published a decree of general anmesty. This excited the mdignation of ths 
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friends of Rivera, who, beaded by him, rose in arms against the Gbremment, but 
were finally defeated and dispersed in September, 1836. Considerable jealousy exists 
between the Goremments of this State and of Buenos Ayres; each appears to afford 
with pleasure an asylum to delinquents of every species flying from the other; and 
«ach is daily charged with fomenting con^iracies against the independence of tb« 
other. 

Far in the interior, between the rivers Parana and Paraguay, is a State deriving 
its name from the latter stream, which has been for many years governed in the most 
absolute manner, by an old lawyer called Doctor Francia, as celebrated for the ecceii-> 
tricity as for the determination of his character. Very little is known of this country, 
OS the policy of its ruler is to exclude all foreigners from the State, and to prevent 
those who enter it, as well as his own subjects, from leaving it. Its principal .pro- 
duction is the herb or herbs from which is made the maUey^ a beverage as much es- 
teemed by the inhabitants of La Plata and Chili, as tea is by the Chinese. The 
treasury of the Autocrat is said to be well filled. 

Ecuador has hiad its share of internal disturbances. In 1834, when Flores was to 
quit the presidency, he appealed to the army to support him in retaining the power. 
The people, however, were generally against him, and in favor of a civilian, Don 
Vicente Rocafiierte, of Guayaquil. After some difficulties and contests, it wa» 
agreed that Rocafuerte should be President, and Flores commander in chief of ths 
forces. Rocafuerte is a mild and amiable man, of considerable intelligence; he pass- 
ed some time in the United States during 1823, '24, and devoted himself to the ex- 
amination of the political and moral institutions of ^he country. Subsequently, he 
resided for several years in London, as the representative of Mexico, during the presi^ 
dency of Victoria, and was chosen to fill his present high situation soon after his re- 
turn to his native country. He has endeavoured to ameliorate the condition of things 
in Ecuador, and displayed considerable tact, as well as determination, in eluding the 
efforts made by the €k)vemments of Chili and Buenos Ayres, to engage him in their 
league against Santa Cruz. 

New Granada has been, upon the whole, little disturbed during the last four years. 
It has, however, been twice threatened with foreign wars within that period ; in 1834 
on account of the illegal and violent proceedings of the authorities of Carthagena, 
against M. Barrot, the French Consul at that place; and in 1836, on account of thf 
arrest, condemnation, and imprisonment of an Englishman, naniied Russel, while he 
was acting, temporarily, as the Consul of Great Britain at Panama. In each case 
the Government of New Granada was compelled to submit to mortifying terms, 
•uch as the payment of damages to the individuals asserted to have been unjustly 
tjneated, the displacement of constituted authorities, and public acknowledgments of 
misconduct on the part of those authorities. It is difficult to determine without en- 
tering into minute examinations of the cases, whether these proceedings of France 
and of Great Britain are to be approved or not ; those who maintain that the United 
States have no cause for complaint against Mexico at the present moment, would, of 
course, pronounce the conduct of the first named Governments overbearing and out- 
rageous, as the acts for which they thought proper to chastise New Granada are far • 
exceeded in violence and injustice, by many of those committed by Mexican autho- 
rities against the persons and property of the United States. 

On the first of March, 1837, General Santander retired from the presidency of 
New Granada, agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution, by which he is ren- 
dered ineligible for the four years immediately following the expiration of his term 
of office ; he was succeeded by Don Jose Ignacio de Marquez. According to the 
report of the state of the treasury, made on tliat occasion, the finances of the- Repub- 
lic were improving. Many attempts have been made by the Gk)vemment, for some 
years past, to engage the capitalists o( foreign nations in aid of the construction cflp 
a canal or rail road, across the Isthmus of Panapna. Of such projects, we merely 
take the liberty to say, that a ship canal is impracticable, and a rail road nearly so. 
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These asiertions are fully authorised by the repo^ of the engineers who hav« 
turveyed the Isthmus, for the purpose of ascertaining what could be done in this 
way ; if any additional assurance could be needed it is to be found in the circumstance, 
that no moneyed man^or company, has ever been prevailed on to take any part in 
■uch an undertaking. The Government of New Granada did, indeed, lately maks 
two contracts ; one for a rail road with a native of Pennsylvania, who had no funds 
or other grotinds for undertaking it, than a commission from the Crovemment of ths 
United States to examine the country ; and the other for a ship canal, with a French 
adventurer, calling himself the Baron de Thierry, and pretending to be King of New 
Zealand. 

In Venezuela General Paez remained as President until January twentieth, l^i5,ni 
which year Dr. Jose Vargas, a lawyer, was chosen to succeed him. The new President 
was; however, scarcely installed in office, when he was seized by a body of military 
men, and sent out of the country ; General Paez was then requested by the conspira^ 
tors to resume his situation as President : he, hoWever, reused, marched against 
tbcm, defeated them, and completely overthrew them in the course of the year. Var- 
gas has not, however, resumed the Presidency, the duties of which have been sines 
performed by General Soublette, the Vice President. 

Of Central America, or Guatemala, we have little to say. By the last accounts, 
this country, rendered by the nature of its territory and climate almost inaccessible, it 
politically divided into States, between which there exists a slight bond of union in 
the form of a Federal Crovemment. The seat of the Grovernroent, at present, is the 
city of Salvador. This country, likewise, aspires to the honors and advantages 
consequent upon the opening of a passage for vessels through its territory, between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; the plan, which has been long since proposed, is to 
render the waters of the river San Juan navigable from its mouth in the Atlantic, to 
the lake of Nicaragua, of which it is the outlet; and .rom that outlet, or the adjoining 
one of Leon, to cut a canal to the Pacific. This project is still more chimerical than 
that of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Before we continue our narration of events in Mexico, from the period at which 
our last accounts terminated, it is proper to correct a misstatement made in the pre- 
vious number. At page 489, it is stated that Mr. Poinsett, agreeably to directions 
from the Ck)vernment of the United States, had proposed to that of Mexico, to pur- 
chase the country west of the Sabine from the latter, so as to fix the boundaries of 
that power on the Colorado or the Rio del Norte, and that this proposal had been re- 
jected by the Mexicans. This is incorrect, the proposal was never made to ths 
Mexican Government by Mr. Poinsett. That gentleman, on the twelfth of January, 
1828, concluded a treaty with Mexico, by the terma of which, the limits between the 
two countries were to subsist as settled in the convention of February twenty-second, 
1819. The ratifications of this treaty were to be exchanged within four months after 
its date, and a commissioner and surveyor were to be. appointed by both parties, to 
meet within one year at Natchitoches, for the purpose of marking down the line 
agreed on. In order that the ratifications should be exchanged, the treaty must, by 
the Mexican constitution, have received the assent of both Houses of the Mexican 
Congress ; and by the Constitution of the United States, it should have been approved 
by their Senate. The Mexican Executive submitted the treaty to their House of 
Representatives, by which it was immediately approved ; after this, however, for 
reasons which it is unnecessary here to examine, it was not presented to the -Senate 
of that country until the end of April, when the four months were nearly terminated. 
Of course it could not receive the ratification of the Government of the United States 
within the prescribed period ; and indeed the Mexican Minister at Washington, did 
not present himself for that purpose, until the second of August. Nothing farther 
was concluded between the two Governments until the fifth of AprU, 1832, when 
this same treaty, together with an additional article, fixing anew the periq4s,foi[4he 
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exchange of the ratifications, and for the meeting of the persons to mark out the line 
of boundary, having been completely and definitively confirmed on both sides, was ' 
signed at Washington by the President and Secretary of State of the United States^ 
On the same day, was also finally adjusted a treaty of amity, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, betweeil those powers, to be in force for eight years after that date. The latter 
treaty has continued in force ever since its conclusion. The treaty of limits, however, 
has never been executed ; no commissioner or surveyor, on the part of Mexico, has 
appeared at Natchitoches to mark the boundary between the two Republics, notwith- 
standing a second additional article, prolonging the period for such proceedings, was 
signed at Washington, on the third of April, 1835; and a declaration still farther 
extending that period was made by the Secretary of State of the United States and 
Don M. E. Gorostiza, the Mexican Envoy at Washington, on the eighteenth of 
April, 1836. Circumstances have, in the mean time occurred, which render it proba- 
ble that the treaty of lunits will become a dead letter, so far as Mexico is concerned 
in it. 

On the first of April, 1829, Greneral Guerrero commenced the exercise of his func- 
tions as President of the United Mexican States ; Greneral Anastasio Bustamente 
being the Vice President. Guerrero entered upon his office while the country was not 
ofily distracted by civil commotions, but also threatened by foreign enemies. The 
Spaniards had been, for some time, collecting troops and vessels of war at Havana, 
and circumstances daily rendered it more probable, that they were about to strike 
soms blow at Mexico; in order to prevent this, a small naval force was collected at 
Vera Cruz, in 1828, and placed under the direction of Commodore David Porter, who 
had retired from the service of his own country. After considerable difficulties, 
Commodore Porter got to sea in the beginning of 1829, and some actions took place 
between his vessels and those of the Spaniards, in one of which, on the fourteenth of 
Pebruaiy, the Mexican brig Guerrero was taken by the Spanish frigate Lealtad. 
But it soon became evident that the contest could not be maintained by Mexico on 
the sea, as the treasury was unable to meet the necessities of even the small force 
already assembled; the vessels were, in consequence, laid up in July following, and 
their crews were discharged. Commodore Porter hauled down his flag on the 28th 
of that month, and resigned his command, in which he was imitated by nearly all 
the foreign officers in the Mexican service. 

In the mean time, the Cnplain-General of Cuba, encouraged by his success on the 
•ca, had despatched five thousand troops, from Havana, on board of transports, escort-» 
ed by thirteen ships of war, to the Mexican coast. The land forces were commanded 
by General Isidore Barradas ; Admiral Angel de la Borde being the chief of the 
squadron. This expedition arrived off the mouth of Tampico river on the twenty- 
seventh of July, and the troops were landed without opposition on the following day. 
Some little resistance was made by the Mexican garrison at Tampico, but that place 
was occupied ; and Barradas soon after began his march into the interior, scattering 
proclamations before him, in which the Mexicans were invited to return under the , 
protection of their lawful sovereign. 

Guerrero immediately called the Congress together, and obtained from them, by a 
small majority, the concession of powers, which, though extensive, were nnich more 
limited' than those demanded. This first step having been taken, he called out the 
militia, and levied contributions, not only upon the several States of the confederacy, 
but likewise upon individuals, according to the supposed amount of their fortune. 
While the President was thus preparing for the defence of the country, Santa Anna 
was acting upon his own authority. As soon as he learnt that the Spaniards had 
landed, he assembled all his forces at Vera Cruz, obtained money and vessels as he 
could, and then embarking, with about nine thousand men from that port, he reached 
Tampico on the nineteenth of August. Landing immediately, with about two thou- 
sand men, he attacked the small Spanish garrison left at New Tampico^^LlKJtfivia 
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BOW called Tampico,) and, after some bard fighting, got possession of the place. 
Barradas, who had advanced but a small distance into the interior, having been held 
in check by the Mexican Greneral, Garza, immediately returned, and drove Santa 
Anna from his position without difficulty, after which, the two armies continued op- 
posite each other, and separated only by a river, for some days inactive; tht 
Spaniards were expecting, or rather hoping, for reinforcements from Havana, white 
Santa Anna was afraid to attack them with his own troops alone ; both parties were, 
moreover, suftering frt)m sickness and want of provisions. On the seventh of Sep- 
tember, the troops sent by the Grovemment from Mexico, arrived under the command 
of Greneral Mier y Teran, and Barradas, completely surrounded, was summoned to 
surrender. While the negotiations were going on, a most violent hurricane took 
place, which, by forcing the waters of the river upwards, caused great injury to tht 
Mexicans, and revived the hopes of the Spaniards. Santa Anna now found thai 
farther delay might be ruinous to him, and accordingly, he ventured, on the tenth of 
September, to attack his enemy's position ; this brought Barradas again to a parley, 
and a convention was signed between the two generals, by which the Spaniards 
agreed to deliver up their arms and ammunition, and to quit the country. 

Such was the issue of the last attempt made by the Spaniards to regain their po»> 
sessions on the American continent ; to Guerrero, at least, it proved fatal. He had 
used his dictatorial powers with but little moderation, and had drawn on himself the 
hatred of the richer classes by his exactions ; his enemies, thus increased in number, 
took advantage of the popularity which Santa Anna had gained from his success al 
Tampico, in order to lower the merits of the President by contrast Santa Anna 
was proclaimed by them as the saviour of his country, was called the hero of Tam- 
pico, &c., while Guerrero was charged with having opposed obstacles to the defeat 
pf the Spaniards, by his tyranny and avarice. The St^te of Yucatan began the first 
formal opposition to the President, by a decree on the fourth of December, declaring 
its secession from the Republic ; and soon after. General Buatamente, the Vice Presi- 
dent, raised the standard of war against him, at Jalapa, while Santa Anna was yet 
undecided. Guerrero hastily assembled some troops, at the head of which he quitted 
Mexico, in order to repress these movements. Scarcely had he departed, however, 
ere a revolution was effected in the capital in favor of the propositions made by Bua- 
tamente under the title of Plan of Jalapa ; and a commission of government was 
established, acting agreeably to that Plan. Guerrero, deserted by his troops, was forced 
to resign, and Pedraza being left out of the question, Bustamente assumed the office of 
President, with the assent, apparently, of the great mass of the population of the coun- 
try. 

Santa Anna for some reasons not clearly known, took no active part in the latter 
procee4ings, but remained at his stronghold. Vera Cruz, of which he was continued 
in the command. Lorenzo de Zavala, and many other persons, attached to the party 
of the late President, retired to the United States. 

Bustamente remained in power nearly three years; during the whole of which 
period, civil wars were going on in various parts of the Republic. Guerrero con- 
tinued quiet, for a short time after his abdication, but he, at length, appeared in arms 
against the GJovernment, in the country bordering on the Pacific, which had been the 
scene of his principal actions with the Spaniards. After a number of slight conflicts 
between his forces and those of the Government, commanded by Greneral Bravo, 
Guerrero was defeated at Chilpanzingo, on the second of January, 1831 ; his troops 
were dispersed, and he himself became a wanderer, and an outlaw. Under these 
eircumstances he reached Acapulco, where he embarked on board of a Genoese ve*- 
8cl, whose Captain, Pica Luga, had received many favors from him during his days 
of prosperity. This wretch, however, who had promised to transport him to Europe, 
instead of so doing, cah'ied him to the neighboring port of Guatulco, and delivered 
him Qp to the authorities on the twenty-third of January ; he was thence removed to 
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tfcc city of Oaxaca, where he was tried by a military comtniflsion, and condemned 
to death as a traitor. On the fourteenth of February, he was shot at Cuilapa, a 
town near Oaxaca. Thus perished the most gallant chieftain of the Mexican revo- 
lution, the Tictim of ill-directed ambition on his own part, and of envy and malice 
on Uiat of his enemies. His most deadly foe was Don Lucas Alaman, the Secre- 
tary of State, under Bustamente's administration, who is said to have arranged th« 
treacherous proceedings of the Italian sea-captain, and to have rewarded the villainy 
by a pre9ent of not lees than fifty thousand dollars. 

After the death of Guerrero the opposition to the G^emment was maintained 
throughout 1831, by General Alvarez, and other chiefs in the South; during the fol- 
lowing year, however, another revolution was effected, at a greater cost of blood and 
treasure, than those by which Gkierrero and Bustamente had been successively raised 
to power. On the third of January, 1832, Santa Anna, supported by the garrisons 
of Vera Cruz, and of the castle of Uiua, declared against the existing Government; 
and soon after. General Moctezuma, the Commandant of Tampico, with the troops 
at that place, followed his example. To repress these insurrections, the Government 
sent General Calderon against Santa Anna, by whom the latter was defeated at 
Tolomc, twenty miles firom Vera Cruz, on the third of March, and then beseiged in 
Vera Cruz. GJeneral Teran, who had been despatched from Mexico against Mocte- 
zuma, was less successful, and was, in the end, forced to retire to the capital. Santa 
Anna, recruiting his fbrces during the summer, obliged Calderon to retreat, and, ths 
insurgents daily increasing, the Gfovemment was at length induced to come to terms. 
A convention was signed at Zavaleta, near Puebia, on the twenty-third of December, 
by which Bustamente was to quit the country, and Pedraza was declared to havs 
been duly elected in 1828. This convention was carried into effect immediately; 
Bustamente embarked for France, and Pedraza, who had, in the meantime, arrived in 
Mexico, took his place as President. * 

The term of Pedraza*s presidency, according to the constitution, expired on ths 
thirty-first of March, 1833, previous to which Santa Anna was elected to succeed 
him. The Vice President, chosen at the same time was Gk>mez Farias Valentin, a vio- 
lent opponent of Santa Anna, and a firm firiend to the Federal System, which that 
General had shown a strong inclination to overthrow. In the Congress of 1833, '34, 
there was a strong majority in ftivor of the views of Farias, and decrees were ac- 
cordingly passed or proposed, calculated to support that system, and to abridge the 
powers of the church and the aristocracy. Santa Anna opposed the passage of such 
laws for some time, and at length began to hint that he would employ force to counter- 
act the views of the reformers; the Congress thereupon, considering the liberty of its 
discussions invaded, suspended its sessions on the fourteenth of May, 1834. Santa 
Anna immediately upon this, appealed to the people by a proclamation, setting forth 
his views for the preservation of liberty, religion, and order, in Mexico, all of which, 
as he pretended, were threatened by the violence of the Vice President, and his tyran- 
nical majority in the Legislature. 

The minds of the people having been duly prepared by this address, a Protmnda' 
mento was effected at Cuernavaca, a large town not far from the capital, on the twenty- 
fifth of May. The Plan proposed was— that the late laws against the church, and 
those for the banishment of individuals who acted against the Federal System, should 
be declared void — that the actual Congress should be dismissed, and another be con- 
vened, the members of which, should be ftimished with powers to reorganize ths 
system of government — and that the President, should be sustained in carrying into 
execution the views which he had manifested. The plan of C%emiava4Ui was adopted 
almost universally, and the Congress was virtually dissolved by prorogations. 

The new Congress met on the first of January, 1835, neariy all the members coming 
provided with instructions from their constituenu, or from the legislatures of their 
States, to the effect that the constitution migpht, and should be altered according to ths 
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win of the body conTened. The first act of this Congress was to declare the Vict 
President, Gk>inez -Farias incapable of remaining in office, and he was accordingly 
obliged to retire to New Orleans, where he stili resides ; then came the discussions 
as to how far, and by whom, the existing form of Crovemment might be changed; 
these questions were determined by a decree of the Congress, to the effect that itself 
possessed full power to alter the constitution in erery point which did not affect ths 
maintenance of the Republican System, of the Roman Catholic Religion, the liberty 
of the press, and the independence of the country. 

In the mean time, the legislatures of nearly all the States were declaring in fkvm 
of the reorganization of the system of Gtovemmf nt. Yucatan, which had remained, 
since 1829, separated from the Republic, was re-united, and pronounced itself ready 
to abide by the result of the deliberations of the general Congress. The legislature 
of Coahuila and Texas, howevef, was opposed to a change, and was thereupon di«> 
missed by Greneral Cos, the miUtary commandant, in April, 1835. The State of 
Zacatecas, in which are situated some of the richest and most productive mines in 
the Republic, also appeared to be averse to the OTerthrow of the Federal System, and 
its deputies to the Congress were instructed accordingly. The Congress replied by 
declaring Zacatecas in rebellion; Santa Anna marched against it with a strong 
force, defeated the rebels in a bldody battle, on the eleyenth of May, near the capitid 
of the State, and reduced them to submission. After this, all public opposition 
ceased, except on the part of Gkneral Bravo, who had, for some personal reason or 
other, placed himself at the head of an anned force against the Govemment, in the 
South. 

The expression of opinions being thus put down, the Congress proceeded in its 
labors. By a decree dated October third, the legislatures of the several States were 
ordered to cease from the exercise of their funaions ; their places being subsequently 
supplied by Juntas of Administration, and the States becoming Departments of tke 
Msxican Republic^ one and indivisible. In the course of. 1835 and 1836, other con- 
stitutional laws, as they are termed, were passed, and the form of Government was 
settled, as it now subsists. 

Of tbis system, we shall merely say that the executive power is lodged in the hands 
of a President, elected for eight years; the legislature is composed of a House of De- 
puties, and a Senate, the latter chosen in a very complicated manner; the judiciary 
consists of a Supreme Court, and of a high court in each department, with inferior 
tribunals. In addition to these branches of government, there is a Supreme Conserva* 
tive Power ^ which may revise and annul nearly all the proceedings of the other 
branches ; this body consists of five members, " vjho are accountable only to God and 
to public opiniim" The whole system is arranged in a manner so intricate, and 
there are such a number of checks upon power, that it will be difficult for any officer 
to perform any duty without violating the constitution, or coming into collision with 
some other authority. 

While the Legislature was thus remodelling the constitution, a small number of 
persons from the United States, who had settled in Texas, aided by some adventurers 
from their mother country, were separating that extensive and valuable territory from 
the Mexican Republic. The invasion of Texas by the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, 
in the beginning of 1836, their march to the San Jacinto, and their signal defeat on its 
banks on the twenty-first o f April, by half their number of the Texan adventurers, are 
circumstances which we cannot now relate ; they may, perhaps, hereafter form the 
subjects of a separate narrative in this Review. Nor can we, at present, advert 
to the difficulties between the United States and Mexico, or between the latter coun» 
try and France, farther than to state, that from present appearances there is little 
prospect of a speedy adjustment of the difficulties in either case. By the last accounts 
Baron Defiaudis, the French Minister in Mexico, was preparing to sail firom Vera 
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Cruz, and a French squadron was said to be on its way to the Gulf, for the purpOM 
of enforcing the demands of that GtovernmenL 

Soon after the completion of the constitution, General Anastasio Bustamente, who 
had been residing in Europe since his expulsion in 1832, and who had, a short timt 
before, returned to Mexico, was elected, with but little opposition, to the presidency 
of the Republic ; he entered upon his duties in May, 1^7. He is a man of vigour 
and determination, and it is said has profited much by his late residence in Europe. 
He has before him an arduous task; much to reform, much to destroy, much to build 
iq), and many conflicting opinions to reconcile. Whether he will prove equal to this 
remains to be seen. We will venture to express a belief that he will not, and that 
without pretending to any extraordinary degree of political foresight. Every thing 
in Mexico portends « dismemberment of the Republic. The western portion com- 
prising the departments of Sonora and Sinaloa have ahready seceded ; the northern 
territories of New California and New Mexico, are held by the slightest possible 
tenure, and Yucatan is wavering. We must now closft this series of papers, rather 
abruptly, we confess. We have taken pains to state facts with clearness and preci- 
sion, although frequently, with so much conciseness, as to lay ourselves open to the 
charge of obscurity. In our future numbers, we shall, from time to time, present 
views of what is going on in those countries, so as to form a connected narrative of 
their proceedings. 

Being anxious that these sketches should be purely historical, we have avoided as 
for as possible, allusions either personal or national. We have ventured, in many 
instances, to condemn, but never without presenting facts which, in our opinion, af-* 
ford ample bases for the condemnation. With these views we have purposely defer- 
red the examination of questions pending between the United States and the Southern 
Republics, confining ourselves in such cases to mere statements of the circumstances 
as clearly established and admitted by all parties. 



BIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 

BT MIQNET. 

We are enabled to state as certain, that M. Mignet, the author of the classical his- 
tory of the French Revolution, has been appointed by the Academie Royale, of Paris, 
to prepare a biography of its late associate, the Hon. Edward Livingston. The 
character and capacity of M. Mignet are such as to assure us that this task will be 
satisfactorily performed ; he was a familiar inmate of Mr. Livingston's hOuse during 
the residence of the latter gentleman in Paris, and has entered into correspondence 
with many persons in this country, in order to procure materials for the proper exe- 
cution of his work. 

We announce these circumstances with mingled feelings of pain and pleasure. 
We rejoice that the life and labors of our distinguished statesman and jurist will be 
thus commemorated, while at the same time we lament that it should be left to for- 
eigners in a foreign land to erect the monument. Livingston, however, belongs to 
the world. While engaged in ameliorating the political and moral institutions of hia 
own country, he was, at the same time, presenting views and establishing principles 
by which the great family of mankind will profiu > Those views and principles have 
long since engaged the attention of the enlightened classes in Europe, and hereafter, 
when they shall have been adopted there, they will probably come back to us under 
the sanction of a foreign name, And thus receive that respect to which they were at 
first entitled. 
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THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 



The leading objection urged against the great reform principle 
which the Democratic party is struggling to establish, by the 
divorce of the fatal connection between Bank and State, is, that 
It is a measure of hostility to banks, to credit, and to commerce* 
This is the cry with which we are met at the very outset of the 
path of inquiry, and which is made to conjure up the most fright- 
ful spectral monsters of ruin and dismay. It is in vain that the 
friends of •this truly wise, safe, and necessary reform protest 
against so utterly gratuitous an assumption of designs having an 
existence only in the imaginations of panic-making politicians, 
and their panic-stricken followers. It is in vain that the charge is 
met and put to shame a thousand times. It is in vain that the 
circle of the argument is travelled round again and again, and 
proved perf^t on every point, in all its bearings, while every 
tangible objection is repelled. Still its opponents, though con- 
stantly refuted, are never silenced, and still this piifiic cry is raised, 
and repeated by the thousand echoes of a partisan press. We 
propose in the present article to present a plain view of the subject 
addressed especially to the friends of commercial banking and 
commercial credit ; and trust that no one, who will permit his ex- 
cited party passions and panic to yield for a while to a calm reflec- 
tion upon the true principles and objects of banking, will hereafter 
hesitate to ascribe the present chaotic condition of the currency 
and the exchanges of the country to their one true and only source. 
We leave out of view entirely in this article the question of the 
currency, in the points of view adverted to by us in former num- 
bers ; and acquiescing in the existence and use of paper-money for 
a circulating medium as a fact, desire to prove even to its peculiar 
friends and advocates — at least to the honest and sincere — that an 
enlightened regard to the true principles of their own theory ought 
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to direct their efforts to precisely the policy of the Independent 
Treasury Scheme for which they now so Wtterly denounce th» 
Administration. 

According to the most distinguished writers^ on this subjiect, com- 
mercial banks should, in making loans or discounts based on depo- 
sites and circulation, confine themselves to business paper having 
but a short time to run, and never grant an extension of such loans 
or discounts* As they express it, "the proper business of a bank 
is not to lend capital, but to lend credit " — not to furnish the trader 
with sufficient means to carry on his business independently of other 
resources, but simply to enable him to anticipate the proceeds of 
his sales, by making advances to him to supply the place of such 
portion of his own capital as he has parted with by selling on 
credit. If a bank discounts nothing but business paper, the notes 
it issues represent the notes it discounts, and the notes it discounts 
represent the commodities, or the value of the commodities, which 
the merchant has bought or sold. Let these commodities be flour, 
sugar, cotton^ tobacco, or any thing else, they form a fund by which, 
the merchant may, in due season, pay the note discounted by the 
bank, and thereby enable the bank to redeem its issues. 

So long as banks observe this rule, they cannot, according to this 
theory, make issues to excess ; for the accommodations they grant 
are exactly adapted to the commercial business of the country, in- 
creasing as it increases, and diminishing as it diminishes. The 
exact proportion of currency to commodities is preserved, no matter 
what may be the fluctuations of commerce. 

So long, moreover, as banks observe this rule, domestic exchanges 
cannot be thrown into confusion. If the trade between different 
parts of the country were reduced to mere barter, (both money and 
credit being excluded therefrom,.) it is self-evident that exchanges 
would be regular, for no part of the country would part with com- 
modities, except op receiving commodities of equal value in return.. 
Equally regular would be the exchanges, if, instead of being carried 
on by mere barter of commodities, they should be carried on by the 
medium of paper which should be the exact representative of the 
value of those commodities. 

But let banks make issues to enable their cuatomevs to pay taxes,, 
and they introduce disorder into both currency and exchanges. In 
such cases their paper is not the representative of commodities, and 
no specific fund is provided for its redemption. The banks are ac- 
commodating, not the wants of commerce, but, in an indirect way, 
the wants of Government. The issues of the banks no longer 
adapt themselves to the trade of the country, expanding as it in- 
creases, and contracting as it diminishes, but expanding and con- 
tracting according to the demand for public revenue. The founda- 
tion is also laid for confusion in exchanges. While the banks 
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restricted themselves to discounting business paper, the exchanges 
of commodities by different parts of the country afforded effectual 
neans of equalizing the exchanges of bank notes which were the 
mere representatives of the value of these commodities. But there 
are no commodities to represent bank notes issued for the payment 
of public revenue ; and Government does not, in its disbursements, 
pay out bank notes in the places to which they would find theiv way 
in the natural course of trade, but, very probably, in the points direct- 
ly opposite, I^ is hardly necessary to say, that, when Government 
receives banks notes in payment of public dues, bank notes will 
be issued to an amount sufficient to supply the demand. It mat- 
ters not what particular form bank loans may then assume. It is 
plain that, in such cases, bank issues exceed what the commercial 
wants of the community require, and go to supply its wants for 
other objects. 

If the banks issue notes for the purchase and improvement of 
real estate, they may disorder currency and exchanges as much as 
by issuing notes for the payment of taxes. In such cases, their 
notes are indeed the representatives of commodities, but not of 
commodities which can be advantageously sold in time to enable 
borrowers to repay what has been lent to them, and thus enable the 
banks to meet their engagements. In some parts of the country 
the banks may be under the necessity of redeeming the aggregate 
amount of their issues once in three months, in others in a shorter, 
and in others in a longer, period. But it would be but a poor ** ac- 
commodation " to the purchaser of a cotton plantation in Mississip- 
pi, to be obliged to repay his loan before he could carry his first 
crop to market ; or the builder of a palace in New York to refund 
what he had borrowed, before his wife had had an opportunity of 
giving her first soiree in her splendid habitation. Yet if the banks 
of Mississippi wilU in addition to making issues sufficient to circu- 
late the annual produce of the soil, also make issues equal to the 
amount of real estate thrown into market, exchanges will be wofully 
against Mississippi. Part of these excessive issues will find their 
way to New York and Philadelphia, but the land cannot be exported 
in order to redeem them. The same remarks will, mutatis mutau" 
disy apply to the New York banks, if they will make loans to peo- 
ple wherewithal to build palaces at New Brighton. 

Here it is proper to enforce the remark that these strict rules ap- 
ply only to the credit dealings of the banks, or to such of their 
operations as are based on their circulation and deposites. It is of 
little moment, in regard to the particular point wiiich we are now 
considering, in what way what is called the capital of a bank is in- 
vested, provided that, in its credit dealings, it confines itself to dis- 
counting business paper having but a short time to run, and makes 
it an inflexible rule never to grant a renewal. The whole of the 
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original capital of a bank may be lent to Gorernment as has been 
done by the Bank of England — or it may be invested in real estate — 
or in bonds and mortgages— or lent on accommodation-notes of 
long dates, renewable foreTer--or simply represented by the stock 
notes of the original subscribers. So long as the loans and dis- 
counts of a bank do not exceed the capital paid in, no evil is done, 
even if the whole be invested in stock-notes. The danger com- 
mences in those operations which are based on deposites and circu- 
lation, and it is to these that our remarks especially refer. 

Particular cases will serve to elucidate the principles of commer- 
cial banking, and show the difference between it and other kinds of 
banking* 

We shall suppose the reader to be acquainted with the mode in 
which, when banks are introduced into a country, their paper is 
made to supply the place of the specie previously in circulation : 
and we shall not stop to inquire whether the new distribution of 
capital thus efiected is that which is most advantageous to the com- 
munity, or precisely equitable in all its aspects. We will take the 
system as established, and select a single bank in the interior of 
Maryland to illustrate its operations. 

A miller at or near Hagerstown, has wheat offered to him by the 
neighbouring farmers, say of the value of one thousand dollars. 
He has no cash on hand wherewith to make the purchase, but he 
has a note, bill, or acceptance, for one thousand dollars, given to 
him by a factor at Baltimore, to whom he had made his last con- 
signment of flour. He has this note or bill discounted by the bank, 
and with the proceeds purchases the wheat. The farmers take the 
bank notes, pay them out to the mechanics and traders with whom 
they have dealings ; and the notes, after having circulated for a time 
in the neighbourhood of Hagerstown, at length reach Baltimore. 
They are, in all probability, carried to that city by the Hagerstown 
storekeepers, and exchanged for dry goods and groceries. The 
merchants of Baltimore deposite them in the banks, and the bank 
of Hagerstown thus becomes debtor to the banks of Baltimore in 
the sum of one thousand dollars. But this is balanced by the note 
or bill of the flour factor for one thousand dollars which the Hagers- 
town bank had sent on for collection. The trade between Hagers- 
town and Baltimore is an exchange of flour for dry goods and 
groceries, and the value of the same is expressed in the note of 
hand or bill of exchange given by the Baltimore flour factor, and 
in the bank notes issued at Hagerstown, which form together the 
medium of that trade. 

This is what is called simply *• making advances," or " affording 
facilities.*' The miller has a capital of his own invested in flour 
at Baltimore. But he cannot use this in the purchase of wheat at 
his mill door. The fanners do not want flour, or if they do» he has 
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at not at hand to supply them« But they want to make purchases 
from the storekeepers, and the circulating credit of the bank will 
serre their purposes. The bank has not lent capital to the miller, 
for it had none to lend, having previously invested in permanent 
stecurities all its original funds. It lends its credit, and it has a 
double security that the credit it lends will be sustained : first, in 
the flour at Baltimore, of the value of which the bill or note of the 
factor is the representative ; and secondly, in the wheat purchased 
hy the miller, of the value of which the notes issued by the Hagers- 
town bank are the representatives. This is, throughout, a business 
transaction, and is in strict conformity with the principles of com* 
mercial banking. 

But take another case. The miller wishes to make an addition 
to his mill, and for this purpose requires five thousand dollars. 
The bank lends him the amount on a note drawn by an obliging 
friend and endorsed by himself. Here bank notes are issued, not 
as representatives of a value already existing, but of a value to be 
created by labour. Before that value can be created, that is, before 
the new mill can be brought to yield an income, the bank notes find 
their way, in the natural course of trade, to Baltimore. But there 
is no fiour here now, as in the former case, to constitute a fund for 
the redemption of the notes. Even after the mill shall be completed, 
it cannot be transferred to Baltimore. 

Suppose fifty operations of this kind to take place, and it is evi- 
dent that the balance will be thrown greatly against Hagerstown. 
But a very few such operations will suffice to derange the course of 
exchanges. According to the theory of commercial banking, while 
banks discount all good business paper of short dates that is offered, 
and none other, the channels of circulation are always exactly full. 
But it is plain that when a vessel is full, a very few drops in addi- 
tion will cause the water to overflow. Let a bank have ten thou- 
sand dollars in specie in its vaults, and a circulation of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, being what is exactly adapted to the busi- 
ness wants of the community. Then let it make an addition of but 
ten per cent, to its circulation. Inconsiderable as this addition may 
seem, it may be sufficient to drain the bank of all its specie. 

Apply these principles to the banks in two more distant parts of 
our Union, say New York and Mississippi. The trade is much 
more round about than that between Hagerstown and Baltimore, 
but it is, in reality, founded on the same principles. Let us trace 
its regular course. 

A merchant from Natchez repairs to New York, and purchases 
one hundred thousand dollars* worth of goods, giving his notes or 
bills for the same. The New York merchant has these notes or 
bills discounted by a bank, and with the proceeds purchases bills of 
exchange on England, through which he either pa vs^n^^ld^^ebt 
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dae in l^t country, or procures a fres^ supply of foreign eommodi- 
ties. The Mississippi merchant carries these goods to Natchez, and 
there disposes of them to the neighbouring planters, in expectation 
of being paid out of the growing crop of cotton. In due season 
he receives the cotton, and sends it to a factor at New Orleans. In 
the interval the notes or bills he gave to the New York merchant 
have been sent to the Planters* Bank for collectioUr They are now 
due. He draws billion the factor at New Orleans.^ The Planters*' 
Bank discounts these drafts, and with what he thus receives the 
Natchez merchant pays the notes or bills he gave to the New York 
jobber or importer. Here are still several accounts unsettled. The 
New Orleans factor is in debt to the Planters* Bank at Natchez, and 
the Planters' Bank rs in debt to the Blank of America at New York. 
But the factor has, in the cotton consigned to him, the means of 
paying his debt to the bank at Natchez, and thereby enabling the 
latter to pay what it owes to the bank at New York* The factor 
ships the cotton to Liverpool and draws a bill of exchange on Eng- 
land, which bill he sellsJ, and with the proceeds pays the New Or- 
leans agent of the Planters' Bank, which agent we wiH suppose to 
be the Union Bank. The Bank of America at New York draws 
oo the Planters' Bank at Natchez ; the latter draws on the Union 
Bank of Louisiana in favor of the bank at New York ; the Union 
Bank sends the foreign bill of exchange to New York ; the Bank of 
America receives it there, and sells it to an importing merchant, 
who transmits it to Europe, perhaps, ie payment for the very dry 
goods he had a year before sold to the Mississippi merchant. 

This may seem like a very complicated process of bill-drawing. 
But it IS, in reality, a plain business transaction. The bills and 
drafts, in all cases, foHow the course of the goods on which they 
are fotmded. The trade between Mississippi and England is an ex- 
change of cotton for dry goods and other products of British in- 
dustry. Mississippi carries on this trade chiefly through the medium 
of the two ports of New York and New Orleans. Through the 
former she makes her imports, through the latter her exports. All 
the notes given and the drafts drarwn, are but the representatives of 
the goods received or the cotton sent. The trade, so far as it is 
carried on in this country, commences at New York, where the im- 
portation was made ; and to that chy, in order to liquidate accounts, 
must the bill of exchange be sent which was founded on the exporta- 
tion made at New Orleans. This bill is forwarded to Liverpool. 
About the time it reaches that city, the cotton on which it is founded 
arrives; and thus the accounts between England and the United 
States are adjusted. 

If the principles of commercial banking are correct, it would seem 
that as long as these institutions confine themselves to real business 
transactions, there is little danger of either foreign or dopiestic ex* 
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*ehan^ being deranged. In addition to the operations of the Mis- 
sissippi banks, founded on goods received from New York, and 
^eottob sent to New Orleans, there would be others founded on the 
business transaciions of the citixena of Mississippi among them- 
selves. The issues of the banks resting on such transactions would 
furnish the local currency, and as no note would be issued but in 
•consequence of a value already created, and adapted to circulation, 
^ere could be no excess of issues ; and while the currency of Mis- 
sissippi was thus kept at par at home, there could be no possibility 
•of deranging it from -abroad, so long as the exchange dealings of 
the banks should be based exclusively on goods received from other 
^States, and products sent to other -countries. 

But let the banks of Mississippi, in addition to loans to iacilitate 
^ona fide commercial operations, also make loans to enable indivi- 
duals to speculate in lands. Suppose a bank should, in additioA to 
^an advance of one hundred thousand dollars to a merchant, made 
in order to enable him to anticipate the proceeds of his cotton sent 
to New Orleans, also advance him one hundred thousand dollars to 
buy government lands. If we are rightly informed, such things 
^ave been done in Mississippi. This amount may not enter im- 
mediately into circulation, but it must do so sooner or later, 
whether the amount is ** deposited with the States,'* or paid out in 
the ordinary course of expenditure which the public service re- 
t^uires. Suppose that all the banks in Mississippi afford ** accom- 
modations'* of this kind, and that the aggregate amount is several 
millions. In the course of trade, a portion of the excess will find 
Its way to New York, and then the rate of exchange, as measured 
'by the price of bank notes, mu^ be greatly against Mississippi, — 
unless, indeed, the New York banks shall have made issues equally 
excessive to accommodate speculators in town lots, dealers in fancy 
stocks, and builders of fancy palaces. 

We may suppose all the banks in the country to act in this way, 
and those in the north, south, east and west, to be so nearly equal 
in their excess of issues, that, for a time, there is little variation from 
the ordinary rates of domestic exchange. But this cannot long con- 
tinue. The rise of prices caused by so general an excess, encourages 
Importations, and discourages exportations. Though we have the 
tinest and most extensive wheat lands of any country in the world, 
we cease to export and begin to import bread stuffs. This may 
Tor a time seem to do very well ; but as we do not pay as promptly 
as we ought for part of what we import, our credit abroad begins to 
l>e affected. The course of foreign exchanges is turned against us. 
The merchants, to avoid paying heavy premiums on European bills, 
export gold and silver. But hardly does the sum total amount to 
five million dollars, before our eight or nine hundred banks find they 
can bear no further drains. As if with one consent, thev all sto» 
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payment, and the country is exposed to all the evilst present and 
prospective, of an irredeemable paper currency. 

According to the theory of commercial banking, none of these 
evils would have come upon us if the banks had made no issues and 
granted no credits, except on real business transactions of short 
dates. 

If there are errors in this theory we are not responsible for themr 
We take it as we find it. Objections have been brought against it^ 
but what they are we need not now discuss. Our present object is 
not either to assail or to defend the theory of commercial banking, 
but simply to explain it, and to show the utter incompatibility of its 
principles with the reception of bank notes for public dues and pub- 
lic lands. When banks make issues for the payment of taxes, their 
notes are but a new emission of continental money, different from 
tlie old in form, but the same in substance. When banks make 
issues based on lands, what have we but the French assignat system 
over again ? 

It is no wonder that currency and exchanges have, during the last 
fifty years, been in a state of confusion, for the history of most banks 
has been little more than a history of deviations from correct bank- 
ing usages. In all, or nearly all countries, banks are, to a greater or 
less extent, fiscal machines, and every government makes them such 
when it receives bank notes in the payment of the public revenue* 
The greater part of the paper-issuing banks on the continent of 
Europe, are, in a strict sense, government banks. So also is the 
Bank of England. Its chief business is that of exchanging exchequer 
bills for bank notes. In some years the whole of its advances ta 
merchants have not exceeded one or two millions sterling, while 
those of a private firm, that of Richardson, Overend &. Co., have 
amounted to as much as twenty millions sterling. 

In our own country banking has never been conducted on purely 
commercial principles. The very commencement of the system 
with us placed it on a wrong foundation. 

There is reason to believe that the whole of the original capital 
of the Bank of North America was furnished by the Government- 
It is certain that its notes were received in payment of taxes, and 
equally certain that thereby a greater demand was created for them 
than the mere purposes of commerce required. The supply was, 
of course, made to equal the tax-paying as well as the commercial 
demand ; and the consequence was that the due proportion of cur- 
rency to commodities was not preserved. The abundance of bank 
issues excited the spirit of speculation. But as a large part of these 
issues were not based on commodities, the bank was, when the time 
for redeeming them arrived, forced to make a great and sudden 
pressure on the community, whereby an excitement was produced 
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which was near depriving the said bank of all future power to do 
either good or evil. 

The framers of the Federal Constitution intended that we should 
have a hard-money government ; and the first revenue law passed 
seemed to be so framed as to carry this intention into effect. It 
declared explicitly that all duties imposed by the act should be paid 
** in gold and silver coin only." Words could not make it more 
plain. But the first Secretary of the Treasury (strange as it may 
seem) construed these words so as to allow bank notes having not 
more than thirty days to run to be received in payment. His next 
proceeding was (without any authority from law) to deposite these 
notes in the banks, and leave the country without the independent 
treasury contemplated by the Constitution. He then proceeded to 
organize a bank with certificates of public debt for its capital ; and 
by thus completing the union between Bank and State, exposed 
currency and credit to all the evils incident to derangements in our 
fiscal operations. 

This state of things lasted till the year 1811, when this union 
was dissolved by the expiration of the charter of the first United 
States Bank, but only that a new union might be formed with certain 
State Banks selected as depositories of the public funds. 

War was declared in 1812, and, in utter defiance of all correct 
principles of finance, attempts were made to carry it on by means 
of loans of bank notes, instead of drawing on the real resources of 
the country. The consequence was, that all the banks which made 
such loans were forced to suspend specie payments, and the very 
capacity of the Government to borrow in the regular way was ex- 
hausted in little more than two years, and when it had thus borrowed 
little more than forty-five million dollars, or little more than three 
per cent, per annum of what was then the gross income of the 
people. 

Then came peace, and a mode of financiering was adopted the 
main principle of which consisted in exchanging Treasury notes, 
many of which bore interest, for bank notes and bank credits which 
bore no interest This admirable policy induced the banks still 
further to depreciate the currency by additional emissions; and 
though the Treasury was thus made to overflow, it overflowed with 
money, if money it might be called, which would answer the pur- 
poses of neither the Government nor the people. 

The evils of this state of things were intolerable ; but instead of 
attempting to correct them by direct legislation, a new National 
Bank must be established vnih. a paper capital, issuing paper re- 
ceivable in dues to government. Specie payments were then re- 
stored, but in such a way that the resumption was worse than the 
suspension. 

In 1821 the rates of exchange in the Middle States were brought 
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into something like regulariljr, but as industry was prostrated and 
enterprize paralysed, there was no such increase of commodities 
as to require an increase of currency. The Bank of the United 
States, however, sought to find employment for its now, as was 
thought, well established credit, in a loan of four millions to 
Government. The consequence of this departure from true bank- 
ing principles was an excitement of the spirit of speculation, which 
was followed in the next year by fall of prices and numerous bank- 
ruptcies. 

In 1824 the Bank of the United States repeated its error by 
making a loan of ten millions to Government, and this it really 
was which, in the next year, brought it and all the other banks in 
the country to the very verge of suspending specie payments. 

Since the year 1824 the Government has had little occasion to 
borrow. But it has paid off what it had previously borrowed, and 
a reference to the documents affixed to Mr. McDuffie's and Mr. 
Clayton's reports in 1832, will show that the operations of a bank 
in making paper loans to Government can hardly be more injurious 
to the community than are its operations in making repayments to 
the public creditors. The whole course of domestic exchanges has 
to be deranged, in order to concentrate funds at the points where 
the repayments are to be effected. 

What has occurred since the year 1832 must be too fresh in the 
minds of men to require us to go into detail. Different persons 
may entertain different opinions of the merits of particular mea- 
sures, but all must admit that the country would have escaped such 
evils as it is now suffering, if Bank and State had never been united. 

It will be difficult, if not impossible, to point to a single convul- 
sion in the money market from the year 1782 up to the year 1838, 
which, if it has not been caused, has not been increased, by this un- 
holy connection. In all circumstances, whether of peace or of war, 
whether the public revenue has been redundant or deficient, whether 
the banks employed have been Federal or State Banks, and whether 
they have lent to Government or paid off loans contracted by Go- 
vernment — the improper connection of fiscal and commercial trans- 
actioos has proved injurious to either the Banks or the Government, 
and in some instances to both. 

If the connection be resumed, the history of the future will be 
only a repetition of the history of the past with such variations 
as may result from different combinations of circumstances. Fiscal 
operations and commercial banking operations are so distinct in 
their nature as to require for their proper management distinct 
modes of action. When a Government wants to borrow, it wants 
what Banks have it seldom in their power to lend. It does not 
want mere credit. It wants capital, and it generally wants it for a 
term of years, — not for the short period which usually elapses be- 
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tween the time when bank notes are Issued and when they are re- 
turned for redemption. Equally ill adapted, as we haT« already 
shown, is bank currency for supplying a public revenue. The 
notes issued for such an object are not based on comipoditiesy 
and as the revenue of Government is collected in one part of the 
country and disbursed in another, no corresponding transfer of 
commodities takes place to balance exchanges. 

In the case of receipts for customs, the tax may be regarded as 
incorporated with the price of the imports ; and in discounting a 
note to take up a duty bond, a bank may^ perhaps, be said to be 
discounting a note representing a commodity which may be sold in 
time to redeem the note discounted, and, thereby, the note issued. 
But in furnishing a medium for the payment of postages and other 
public dues, the banks make issues which are clearly not based on 
any proper banking principles. In making issues for the purchase 
of public lands, they jnust, if they proceed therein to any great 
extent, utterly derange the whole course of exchanges. Each of the 
western and southwestern States produces commodities for export 
barely sufficient to balance its commercial, accounts with the Atlan- 
tic States and with Europe. There being no commodities to form 
a basts for further exchanges, attempts to transfer, by means of 
Government drafts, such sums as are collected in western bank 
paper to such places as the public service requires, must inevitably 
derange both currency and exchanges. 

If the eastern banks, as well as the western, issue notes for the 
purchase of public lands and other land speculations, they may for 
a time balance the excess of paper in the Mississippi valley, by an 
excess on this side of the Alleghanies ; but such an excess cannot 
continue long, without turning foreign exchanges against us. Gold 
and silver then leave the country, and the promises of the banks 
• to pay on demand ' prove utterly delusive. 

Notes issued for the payment of taxes are, as we have already 
said, but a new emission of Continental money, differing irom the 
old in form, but not in substance. Their being issued by corpora- 
tions, and all the profits of the issues going to corporations, does 
not change their nature. As no particular commodities are pledged 
for their redemption, their value is kept up wholly by taxation ; and 
If our public expenditures should exceed our public receipts as much 
as they did in certain periods of the Revolutionary war, our new 
Continental money would soon fall to a level with the old. To 
many minds this may not be apparent, because the whole of our 
banks have been engaged in the double business of furnishing cur- 
rency for commercial purposes, and currency for fiscal objects ; but 
let these two functions, distinct in themselves, be divided between 
two set of banks, and every one must see that the currency supplied 
by one set of these banks would rest on the same principles as the 
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old Continental currency, and be liable to depreciation from the 
same causes. 

If any find it difficult to discover that another portion of our bank 
currency has rested on the same principles as the French assignats, 
it can only be because the matter has been so cunningly managed 
with us as to give all the profits to corporations. The value of the 
French assignats was based on the public land, which was the only 
fund provided for their redemption. The value of much of our 
bank paper has rested on no better foundation. No other proper- 
ty than the public land has, in many an instance, been represented 
by either the notes discounted or the notes issued. And after the 
title to the land had, by banking operations, been transferred from 
the public to speculators, there was no other fund than this same 
land for the redemption of the notes thus added to the circulation. 
Such a currency is identical in its nature with the French assignat 
currency. Giving all the profit of it to corporations does not 
change its essential character. 

Very different is the currency created by banks conducted on 
purely commercial principles. This is always based on commodi- 
ties the demand for which is so constant as to insure the prompt 
redemption of their paper representatives. It would also seem to 
have within itself a self-regulating principle by which the true 
proportion between currency and commodities might be preserved. 
Whatever objections could, on other grounds, be brought against 
such banks, they could not be justly accused of deranging ex- 
changes. 

Banks conducted on purely commercial principles would be very 
profitable. Their whole capital might be invested in permanent 
securities ; for, after being a short time in operation, the whole 
sparocash of the community would be deposited with them and 
constitute a fund quite sufficient to support their current credit. 
From the capital invested in permanent securities, they would 
derive the ordinary profits of stock, and what should accrue from 
the use of their current credit would be so much extra gain. All 
such of the product of our land and labour as enters into whole- 
sale trade, would, either directly or indirectly, be the subject of 
their operations and become a pledge for the redemption of their 
issues. No portion of it could pass from the producer to the 
wholesale dealer and thence to the consumer, without the interven- 
tion, in some stage of its progress, of bank credit in some form, 
and where bank credit is used somebody must pay for it. The 
aggregate income thus realised would be many millions per annum, 
and many millions per annum ought to be esteemed quite a suffi- 
cient reward for simply furnishing paper representadves of the 
value of commodities, and balancing exchange accounts between 
different parts of the Union. 
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But if our banks, not content with the legitimate profits of their 
trade, will insist on making emissions identical in principle with 
the Continental money, and other emissions identical in principle 
with the French assignats, they must expect all the regular opera- 
tions of their trade Xo become deranged, and if they gain in one 
way, to lose quite as much in another. They cannot blend the 
three distinct functions of commercial banks, government banks, 
and land banks, and preserve the due proportion of currency to 
commodities. Their enormous expansions will be followed by as 
enormous contractions,— each detrimental to the regular progress 
of wealth, and to safe and regular business, and consequently to the 
profits of regular banking. 

The irregularity of movement imparted to our banking operations 
by the reception of bank notes in payment of taxes, would seem to 
be not very considerable. As the revenue the government derives 
from proper taxation, including therein the customs, is seldom more 
than twenty millions a year, it does not, by receiving bank notes in 
payment of these dues, give a direct stimulus to bank issues beyond 
this extent ; and as this revenue is received and paid away in differ- 
ent seasons of the year, the amount thereby added to the active 
circulation may seldom, at any one time, exceed five millions. 
But it should be recollected that, when, by discounting all the good 
business paper offered, the circulating medium is exactly adapted 
to the amount of things to be circulated, a very small addition to 
this circulating medium may cause a great derangement of ex- 
changes, and render the whole S7stem insecure. As shown in a 
former part of this article, a bank with specie in its vaults of the 
amount of ten thousand dollars, and paper in circulation of the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars, and perfectly secure as 
long as these proportions are maintained, may, by adding only ten 
thousand dollars to its circulation, be compelled to suspend pay- 
ment. The receipt and disbursement, in bank notes, of a revenue 
only of twenty millions, may cause every thing to fluctuate where 
every thing might otherwise be comparatively stable. 

But whatever may be thought of the efiect produced by the re- 
cepti6n of bank notes in payment for duties, there can be no doubt 
as to the effect produced by the reception of them in the payment for 
public lands. Here there is no practical limit, — or at least no limit till 
we reach the Pacific Ocean. If these lands were the property of 
a private citizen, he would naturally raise the price as the demand 
for them increased, and thus limit the sales. But the price of out 
public land is fixed by law, and remains unchanged, when, by ex- 
cessive issues of paper, the price of every thing else is doubled. 
To the public lands, then, the attention of speculators is specially 
directed, when the price of the produce of land is greatly enhanced. 
And the process of exchanging bales of paper for millions of acres 
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of prairie and wood-land, is so very easy so very pleasing, and so 
very profitable, that, unless prevented by some extraneous cause, 
it may go on till the whole public domain be exchanged for bank 
promises. 

Had not certain measures of our own Government, combined 
with those of the Bank of England, interfered in 1830 with the 
operations of the land speculating spirit, the Mississippi scheme 
would not have stood entirely without a parallel in this new world 
of ours. That spirit now only slumbers and sleeps. Let the re- 
union of Bank and State be effected, and it will awake up to renew- 
ed action. Again will it cause a redundant revenue, a general rise 
of prices, and a derangement of exchanges foreign and domestic, 
so that a general resumption of specie payments will only be fol- 
lowed by another suspension. 

It will be difficult to find an intelligent member of the banking 
interest who will not admit that the distinctions herein made between 
issues for commercial purposes, issues for the payment of taxes, 
and issues for the purchase of lands, are well founded. It is, there- 
fore, a little surprising that the whole body of banks should desire, 
or seem to desire, a reunion with the Government. The connection, 
it may be admitted, might be advantageous to stock-jobbing banks, 
and land-speculation banks, but to commercial banks it cannot but 
prove injurious. 

If the reunion should be effected, it could take place directly 
with only twenty-five of the banks, yet the whole eight or nine 
hundred seem to be striving as if each expected to be one of the 
favored five and twenty. 

If any of them should accomplish an object which seems so dear 
to them all, they may find that no very great or permanent advan- 
tage will accrue from being fiscal agents while there is a deficiency 
of public revenue, and while currency and exchanges are all in con- 
fusion. They will be expected to bring all things into order. If 
they fail in this, 'the experiment* will be pronounced a failure. 
Some of those who were connected with the first two administra- 
tions of the United States Bank are still in the land of the living, 
and they can say whether they found an 'experiment' of this 
kind, between the years 1817 and 1821, either very pleasing or very 
profitable. 

That the experiment of a reunion of Bank and State may effect 
the object intended, it will be necessary to clothe the favored five 
and twenty with a power over the other banks similar to that en- 
joyed by the United States Bank when it was fiscal agent — that is to 
say, with power to declare what bank notes shall, and what shall not, 
be received for public dues. This power must necessarily be given 
to them, as they will be required to credit as cash all notes so re- 
ceived. Many objections have been made (and we will not say 
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without reason) to leaving to public officers the power of discrimi- 
nation as to the kind of funds to be received for duties and lands ; 
but it seems to be forgdtten that this power of discrimination may 
be exercised much more injuriously in respect to the interests of 
rival institutions, when a part of these rival institutions are them* 
selyes to hold the power. Unless they can make themselves '' cre- 
ditor banks,** they will derive little advantage from their new 
vocation. 

The friends of what is popularly called the • Sub-Treasury Sys- 
tem' might (if its enemies so desire) well consent that the trial of 
it be deferred to some more convenient opportunity. Making trial 
of it now would be trying it under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances — circumstances very different from those under which the 
State Bank Deposite System commenced. Then every thing was 
prosperity, revenue abundant, the banks paying specie, and currency 
and exchanges as regular perhaps as it is possible for them to be 
with banks conducted on unsound principles. Now, the revenue is 
deficient, the banks have suspended payments, and currency and 
exchanges are in great disorder. The effects of the former suspen- 
sion in 1814 can hardly be said to have been over, as regards all 
parts of the country, before 1820 or 1830. If we are to judge of 
the future by the past, the present suspension will be followed by 
calamities which it may be hard to bear, and difficulties which it 
may not be easy to surmount. The same ingenuity that has dis- 
covered in advance ten thousand evils in the Sub-Treasury System 
will, when those calamities occur, attribute them to the ' odious 
Sub-Treasury,' and not to inherent defects in our banking system, 
in which they all really originate. 

If the banks in any part of the country resume payment, the 
Secretary of the Treasury will, as the law now stands, be required 
to select a certain number of them as depositories, provided, in his 
judgment, the public money will be safe in their custody. How is 
he to judge of their safety ? If safe in one month, they may be very 
unsafe in another. Under this very law he selected eighty of what 
were then deemed the best banks in the country, and in less than 
one year they all suspended payment with between thirty and forty 
millions of the public money in their possession. It is now hoped 
that some of them will resume, but no one expects that all that re- 
sume will be able to sustain specie payments, especially when the 
resuming banks are threatened with the hostility of the powerful 
Pennsylvania Bank of the United States and its numerous allies. 

But supposing the Head of the Treasury Department to be able to 
satisfy himself of the perfect security as a public depository of one 
bank in each resuming State : then we shall have the anomalous 
spectacle of two fiscal systems for different parts of the same coun- 
try. In the resuming States, the public dues will be paid in bank 
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paper which, though redeemable, may never be redeemed ; and in 
the other States they will be paid in gold and silver. In one part of 
the country, bank credit will be the medium for paying public dues, 
and in the other, nothing but solid cash will be received ; and this, 
while the Constitution declares that '' all duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United States.*' In one part 
of the country the public revenue will be entrusted to the care of 
corporations directly responsible only to the States which have 
created them ; and in the other, left in charge of mere collecting 
and disbursing officers, in whose hands the laws as they now stand 
did not intend that the money should long remain. 

Take another supposition. Suppose the consideration of the Five 
and Twenty Bank Bill to be resumed, and suppose it to be passed. 
And suppose the Secretary of the Treasury to haye made his selec* 
lion, and to have submitted the same to Congress for its approval. 
Is it quite certain that political and pecuniary considerations will 
not induce some members to vote for the rejection of very good 
banks, and for the employment of very bad banks ? And how can 
we assure ourselves that arguments stronger than mere words will 
not be used to influence the votes of the members, when many of 
them stand so much in need of money, and the banks have so much 
money to bestow ? We hear much of the evils of Executive Pa- 
tronage. Are no dangers to be apprehended from Legislative Pa- 
tronage, especially when exercised in this very unusual and very 
objectionable way — ^when exercised with the intent of giving to 
twenty-five banks the control of all the moneyed institutions in the 
country ! 

For ourselves, we firmly believe the 'Sub-Treasury System', to 
be the best, not only for ordinary times, but for the present exigen- 
cy : — ^best for the banks — best for the government — best for the 
people. Its opponents say « its very name is odious.' Misconcep- 
tion, or, perhaps, misrepresentation, may have made it so to them. 
It can hardly be more odious than the name of ' Christian ' once 
was, or than, perhaps, with many, the name of 'Democrat' now is. 
In its principles it is well founded, and if it should fail in practice, 
it could be only through defects of organization, or errors of ad- 
ministration. Difficulties may attend it the first few years, but 
these will be owing, not to the system itself, but to the confusion 
into which our financial aflairs, our commerce, our currency, and 
our exchanges, have all been brought by our radically vicious bank- 
ing usages. 

The Sub-Treasury System is the system the fathers of the country 
had in contemplation when they framed the Constitution. If a fair 
trial is never to be given to it, it will only prove that there is in the 
country a power which is above the government, above the Con- 
stitution, and above the people. 
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TALES OF THE PROVINCE-HOUSE. 

No. L 

H0WB*8 MAS^USftADB. 
B9 Me Anik^ #/ " Tmee 7VM TUtfs." 

Onb afler&eon, last simmer, while walking along WashingtoK 
s^eetv my eye was attracled by a sign-board protruding over a 
narrow arch-way, neariy opposite the Old South Church. The 
sign represented the front of a stately edifice, which was design 
nated as the **Ol9 Protincb-Hocse, kept by Thomas Waite*'* 
I was glad to be thus reminded of a purpose, long entertained, of 
▼isiting and rambling o^er the mansion of the old royal governor* 
of Massachusetts ; and entering the arched passage, which pene« 
trated through the middle of a brick row of shops, a few steps 
transported me from the busy heart of modern Boston, into a small 
and secluded court-yard. One side of this space was occupied by 
the square front of the Province-House, three stories high, and 
surmounted by a cupola, on the top of" which a gilded Indian was 
discernible, with his bow bent and his arrow on the string, as if 
aiming at the weathercock on the spire of the Old South. The 
figure has kept the attitude for seventy years or more, ever since 
good deacon Drowne, a cunning carver of wood, first stationed 
faim on his long sentinePs watch over the city. The Province- 
House is constructed of brick, which seems recently to have been 
overlaid with a coat of light colored paint. A flight of red free* 
stone steps, fenced in by a balustrade of curiously wrought iron* 
ascends from the court-yard to the spacious porch, over which is a 
balcony, with an iron balustrade of similar pattern and woskman* 
ship to that beneath. These letters and figures — 16 P* 8. 79 — are 
wrought into the iron-work of the balcony, and probably express 
the date of the edifice, with the initials of its founder^s name. A 
wide door with double leaves, admitted me into the hall or entry, 
on the right of which is the entrance to the bar-room. 

It was in this apartment, I presume, that the ancient governors 
held their levees, with vice-regal pomp, surrounded by the military 
men, the counsellors, the judges, and other officers of the crown* 
while all the loyalty of the province thronged to do them honor. 
But the room, in its present condition, cannot boast even of faded 
magnificence. The panelled wainscot b covered with dingy paint, 
ami acquires a duskier hue from the deep shadow into which the 
Province-House is thrown by the brick block, that shuts it in from 
Washington street A ray of sunshine never visits thb apartmeal 
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toy more than the glare of the festal torches, which have been 
extinguished from the era of the reyolution. The most venerable 
and ornamental object is a «himney>piece set round with Dutch 
tiles of blue-figured China, representing scenes from Scripture ; 
and, for aught I know, the lady of Pownall or Bernard may hare 
sate beside this fire-place, and told her children the story of each 
blue tile/ A bar in modern style, well replenished with decanters, 
bottles, cigar-boxes, and net-work bags of lemons, and provided with 
a beer-pump and a soda-fount, extends along one side of the room. 
At my entrance, an elderly person was smacking his lips, with a 
zest which satisfied me that the cellars of the Province-House still 
hold good liquor, though doubtless of other Vintages than were 
quaffed by the old governors. After sipping a glass of port-sanga- 
fee, prepared by the skilful hands of Mr. Thomas Waite, I besought* 
that worthy successor and representative of so many historic per- 
sonages to conduct me over their time-honored mansion. 

He readily complied; but, to confess the truth, I was forced to 
draw sU'enuously upon my imagination, in order to find ought that 
was interesting in a house which without its historic associations 
would have seemed merely sucli a tavern as is usually favored by 
the custom of decent city-boarders, and old fashioned country gen- 
tlemen. The chambers, which were probably spacious in former 
times, are now cut up by partitions and subdivided into little 
nooks, each afibrding scanty room for the narrow bed, and chair, 
and dressing-table, of a single lodger. The g^eat staircase, how- 
ever, may be termed, without much hyperbole, a feature of gran- 
deur and magnificence. It winds through the midst of the house 
by flights of broad steps, each flight terminating in a square land- 
ing-place, whence the ascent is continued towards the cupola. A 
carved balustrade, freshly painted in the lower stories, but growing 
dingier as we ascend, borders the staircase with its quaintly twisted 
and intertwined pillars, from top to bottom. Up these stairs the 
military boots, or perchance the gouty shoes of many a governor 
have trodden, as the wearers mounted to the cupola, which aflbrded 
them so wide a view over their metropolis and the surrounding 
country. The cupola is an octagon, with several windows, and a 
door opening upon the roof« From this station, as I pleased myself 
with imagining. Gage may have beheld his disastrous victory on 
Bunker-Hill, (unless one of the tri-mountains intervened,) and 
Howe have marked the approaches of Washington's besieging 
army; although the buildings, since erected in the vicinity, have 
shut out almost every object, save the steeple of the Old South, 
which seems almost within arm*s length. Descending from the 
cupola, I paused in the garret to observe the ponderous white-oak. 
frame-work, so much more massive than the frames of modem 
houses, and thereby resembling an antique skeleton. The brick 
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walls, the materials of which were imported from HoUaad, and 
the timbers of the mansioB, are still as sound as ever; but the 
floors and other interior parts being greatly decayed, it is con- 
templated to gut the whole, and build a new house within the 
ancient frame and brick-work. Among other inconveniences of 
the present edifice, mine host mentioned, .that any jar or motion 
was apt to shake down the dust of ages out of the ceiling of one 
chamber upon the floor of that beneath it. 

We stepped forth from the great front window into the balcony, 
where, in old times, it was doubtless the cttstom of the King's rep- 
resentative to show himself to a loyal populace, requiting their 
huzzas and tossed-up hats with stately bendiags of his dignified 
person. In those days the front of the Province-House looked 
upon the street; and the whole site now occupied by the brick 
range of stores, as well as the present court-yard, was laid out in 
grass plats, overshadowed by trees and bordered by a wrought 
iron fence. Now, the old aristocratic edifice hides its time-worn 
visage behind an upstart modern building; at one of the back 
windows I observed some pretty tailoresses, sewing, and chatting, 
and laughing, with now and then a careless glance towards the bal- 
cony. Descending thence, we again entered the bar-room, where 
the elderly gentleman above mentioned, the smack of whose lips 
had spoken so favorably for Mr. Waiters good liquor, was still 
lounging in his chair. He seemed to be, if not a lodger, at least 
a familiar visiter of that house, who might be supposed to have his 
regular score at the bar, his summer seat at the open window, and 
his prescriptive comer at the winter's fire-side. Being of a socia- 
ble aspect, I ventured to address him with a remark, calculated to 
draw forth his historical reminiscences, if any such were in his 
' mind ; and it gratified me to discover, that, between memory and 
tradition, the old gentleman was really possessed of some very 
pleasant gossip about the Province-House. The portion of his 
talk which chiefly interested me, was the outline of the following 
legend. He professed to have received it, at one or two removes, 
from an eye-witness ; but this derivation, together with the lapse 
of time, must have afforded opportunities for many variations of 
the narrative ; so that, despairing of literal and absolute truth, I 
have not scrupled to make such further changes as seemed condu- 
cive to the reader's profit and delight. 



At one of the entertainments given at the Province-House, during 
the latter part of the siege of Boston* there passed a scene which 
has never yet been satisfactorily explained. The officers of %the 
British army, and the loyal gentry of the province, most of whom 
were collected within the beleagured town, had been imrited to a 
. masqued ball ; for it was the policy of Sir William Howe to hide 
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the distress and danger of the period, and the desperate aspeet of 
the siege, under an ostentation of festirity. The speetacle of this 
evening, if the oldest members of tbe provincial court-circle might 
be believed, was the moat gay and georgeous affair that had occur* 
red in the annals of the govermaeDt. The brOliantly lighted apart** 
Hients were thronged with figures Umt seemed to have stepped from 
the dark canvass of historic portraits, or to have flitted forth from 
the magic pages of romance, or at least to have flown hither from 
one of the London theatres, without a change of garments. Steeled 
knights of the conqoests, bearded statesmen of Queen Elizabeth, 
and high-nified ladies of her court, were mingled with characters 
of comedy, such as a parti-colored Merry Andrew, gtngling his 
cap and bells ; a sway-paunched Falstafle, almost as provocative 
of laughter as his prototype, and a Don Qnixote, with a bean-pole 
for a lance, and a pot-lid for a shield. 

But the broadest merriment was excited by a group of figures 
ridiculously dressed in old regimentals, which seemed to have been 
purchased at a military rag-ftir, or pilfered from some receptacle 
of the cast-oflT clothes o^ 1k^ the French and British armies. Por- 
tions of their attire had probably been worn at the seige of Louis- 
burg, and the coats of most recent cut might have been rent and 
tattered by sword, ball, or bayonet, as long ago as Wolfe's victory* 
One of these worthies — a tall, lank figure, brandishing a rusty sword 
of immense longitnde^ — ^purported to be no less a personage than 
General George Washington ; and the other principal officers of 
the American army, such as Gates, Lee, Putnam, Schuyler, W iri 
aftid Heath, were rep r esented by similar scare-crows. An inter- 
view, in the mock-heroic style, between the rebel warriors and die 
British commander-in-chief, was received with immense applauset 
which came loudest of all from the loyalists of the colony. There 
was one of the guests, however, who stood apart, eyeing these antlos 
sternly and scornfully, at once with a (Vown and a bitter smile. 

It was an old man, formerly of high station and great repute in 
the province, and who had been a very famous soldier in his day. 
Some surprise had been expressed, that a person of Colonel JoliflTe's 
known whig principles, though now too old to take an active \mci 
in the contest, should have remained in Boston during the seige, and 
especially that he should consent to show himself in the mansion of 
Sir William Howe. But thither he had come, with a fair grand- 
daughter under his arm ; and there, amid all the mirth and buf- 
foonery, stood Uiis stem old figure, the best sustained eharacter in 
the masquerade, because so well representing the antique spirit'^ 
his native land. The other guests affirmed that Colonel Jolifie's 
black puritanical scowl tfnrew a shadow round about him ; although, 
in spite of his sombre influence, their gaiety continued to blase 
higher, like— -(aa ominous comparison) — the flickering brinianer 
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«f a lamp whieh has but a little while to bum. EleTen strokef, loll 
half an hoar ago, had pealed from the cloek of the Old South, wheA 
a rumor was circulated among the company, thlit some new specta- 
cle or pageant was about to be exhibited, which should put a fitting 
^se to the splendid festivities of the night. 

** What new jest has your Excellency in hand T' asked the Rot* 
erend Mather Byles, whose Presbyterian scruples had not kept him 
from the entertainment. ** Trust me, sir, I have already laughed 
more than beseems my cloth, at your Homeric confabulation with 
yonder ragamuffin General of the rebels. One other such fit of 
merriment, and I must throw off my clerical wig and band." 

*^ Not so, good Doctor Byles,** answered Sir William Howe ; ** if 
mirth were^a crime, you had never gained your doctorate in divinity. 
As to this new foolery, I know no more about it than yourself; per- 
haps not so much. Honestly now. Doctor, have you not stirred up 
the sober brains of some of your countrymen to enact a scene in our 
naaqoerader* 

" Periiaps," sHly remarked the grand-daughter of Colonel Joliffe, 
whose high spirit had been stung by many taunts against New Cng- 
bnd, — *^ perhaps we are to have a masque of allegorical figures. 
Victory, with trophies from Lexington and Bunker-Hill. Plenty^ 
with her overflowing horn, to typify the present abundance in this 
good town — and Glory, with a wreath for his Excellency*s brow.** 

Sir William Howe smiled at words which he would have answer- 
ed with one of his darkest frownik, had they been uttered by lips that 
wore a beard. He was spared the necessity of a retort, by a singu- 
lar interruption. A sound of music was heard without the house, 
as if proceeding from a full band of military instruments stationed in 
^e street, playing not such a festal strain as was suited to the occa- 
aion ; but a slow, funeral march. The drums appeared to be mttf> 
ied, and the trumpets poured forth a wailing breath, which at once 
hushed the merriment of the auditors, filling all with wonder, and 
some with apprehension. The idea occurred to many, that either 
tfie funeral procession of some great personage had halted in front 
<if the Province-House, or that a corpse, in a velvet-covered and 
gorgeously decorated coffin, was about to be borne from the portal. 
After listening a moment. Sir William Howe called in a stern voice 
to the leader of the musicians, who had hitherto enlivened the en- 
tertainment with gay and lightsome melodies. The man was drum- 
major to one of the British regimen tsw 

**Dight»n,** demanded the General, «*what means this foolery! 
Bid your band silence that dead march— or, by my word, they shall 
have sufficient cause for their lugubrious strains ! Silence it, sirrah !** 

** Please your honor,** answered the drum-major, whose rubicund 
Visage had lost all its color, ** the fault is none of mine. I, and my 
kand are all here togedier ; and I questioB whether there be a mm 
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of us that could play that march without book. I never heard it but 
once before, and that was at the funeral of his late Majesty, King 
George the Second.'* 

" Well, well !" said ^r William Howe, recovering his compo* 
sure" — **It is the prelude to some masquerading antic Let it 
pass.*' 

A figure now presented itself, but among the many iantastic masks 
that were dispersed through the apartments, none could tell precise- 
ly from whence it came. It was a man in an old fashioned dress 
of black serge, and having the aspect of a steward, or principal do* 
mestic in the household of a nobleman, or great English landholder. 
This figure advanced to the outer door of the mansion, and throw- 
ing both its leaves wide open, withdrew a little to one side and 
looked back towards the grand staircase, as if expecting some 
person to descend. At the same time^ the music in the street 
sounded a loud and doleful summons. The eyes of Sir William 
Howe and his guests being directed to the staircase, there appear- 
ed, on the uppermost landing-place that was discernible from the 
bottom, several personages descending towards the door. The 
foremost was a man of stem visage, wearing a steeple-crowned 
hat and a scull-cap beneath it ; a dark cloak, and huge wrinkled 
boots that came half-way up his legs. Under his arm was a rolled- 
MP banner, which seemed to be the banner of England, but strange- 
ly rent and torn ; he had a sword in his right hand and grasped a 
bible in his left. The next figure was of milder aspect, yet full 
of dignity, wearing a broad ruff, over which descended a beard, a 
gown of wrought velvet, and a doubtlet and hose of black satin. 
He carried a roll of manuscript in his hand. Close behind these 
two, came a young man of very striking countenance and demea* 
nor, with deep thought and* contemplation on his brow, and per- 
haps a flash of enthusiasm in bis eye. His garb, like that of his 
predecessors, was of an antique fashion, and there was a stain of 
blood upon his ruff. In the same group with these, were three 
or four others, all men of dignity and evident command, and bear- 
ing themselves like personages who were accustomed to the gaze 
of the multitude. It was the idea of the beholders, that these 
figures went to join the mysterious funeral that had halted in front 
of the Province-House ; yet that supposition seemed to be contra- 
dicted by the air of triumph with which they waved their hands, 
as they crossed the thrcshhold and vanished through the portal. 

" In the devil's name, what is this?" muttered Sir William Howe 
to a gentleman beside him ; ^* a procession of the regicide judges of 
King Charles, the martyr?" 

" These ;" said Colonel Jolifie, breaking silence almost for the 
first time that evening — " these, if I interpret them aright, are the 
Puritan governors— the mlers of the old, original Democracy of 
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Massachusetts. Endicott, with the banner from which he had torn 
Uie symbol of subjection, and Winthrop, and Sir Henry Vane, and 
Dudley, Haynes, Bellingham, and Leverett/' 

*' Why had that young man a stain of blood upon his ruff?" asked 
Miss Joliffe. 

*♦ Because, in after years," answered her grandfather, ** he laid 
down the wisest head in England upon the block, for the principles 
of liberty." 

•* Will not your Excellency order out the guard ? whispered Lord 
Percy, who, with other British officers, had now assembled round 
the General. *♦ There may be a plot under tMs mummery." 

•' Tush ! We have nothing to fear," carelessly replied Sir William 
Howe. " There can be no worse treason in the matter than a jest, 
and that somewhat of the dullest. Even were it a sharp and bitter 
one, our best policy would be to laugh it off. ^ee — here come more 
of these gentry." 

Another group of characters had now partly descended the stair- 
case. The first was a venerable and white-headed patriarch, who 
cautiously felt his way downward with a staff. Treading hastily 
behind him, and stretching forth his gauntleted hand as if to grasp 
the old man's shoulder, came a tall, soldier-like figure, equipped 
with a plumed cap of steel, a bright breast-plate, and a long sword 
which rattled against the stairs. Next was seen a stout man, dressed 
in ridi and courtly attire, but not of courtly demeanor ; his gait had 
the swinging motion of e seaman's walk ; and chancing to stumble 
on the fitairease, he isuddenly grew wrathful and was heard to mutter 
«n oa^. He was followed by a noble-looking personage in a curled 
wig, such as are represented in the portraits of Queen Anne^s time 
and earlier; and the breast of the coat was decorated with an 
embroidered star. While advancmg to the door, he bowed to the 
right hand and to the left, in a very gracious and insinuating style; 
but as he crossed the threshold, unlike the eaiiy Puritan governors, 
he seemed to wring his hands with sorrow. 

" Prithee, play the part of a chorus, good Doctor Byles" said Sir 
William Howe. ** What worthies are these ?*' 

" If it please your Excellency, they lived son>ewhat before my 
^ay," answered the doctor ; ** but doubtless our friend, the Colonel, 
has been hand and glove with them." 

** Their living faces I never looked upon," said Colonel Joliffe, 
^gravely ; although I have spoken face to face with many rulers of 
this land, and shall greet yet another with an old man's blessing, 
«re I die. But we talk of these figures. I take the venerable patri- 
arch to be Bradstreet, the last of the Puritans, who was governor at 
ninety, or thereabouts. The next is Sir Edmund Andros, a tyrant, 
«8 any New England school-boy will tell you ; and therefore the 
people cast him down from his high seat into a dungeon. Theii 
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comes Sir William Phipt, thepherd, cooper, sea-captaiii^ asd fo- 
▼ernor^— may many of his countrymen me as bight from as low an 
origin I Lastly, yo« taw the gracioiui Eari of BelkHiionlr who ruled 
«s under King Willkm/' 

** But what 18 the meaning of it all T' asked \j^wd Percy. 

*«Now, were I a rebel,^ said Miss J^Iiife, tf aloud, ^'1 mighl 
fency that the ghosts of these ancient goreniors had been sum- 
moned to fain the funeral procession of royal atiUiority in New 
England.*' Sereral other gentlemen were now seea at the turn of 
the staircase. The one in ad?atiee had a thoug;htfulT anxious, and 
somewhat crafty expression of face ; and m spite of hb loftiness 
of manner, which was eridently the result b<nh of an ambitious 
spirit and of long continnance in high stations, he seemed not inca* 
paHe of cringing to a greater than himself. A few steps behind 
came an officer in a scarlet and embroidered uniform, cut in a 
Ikshion old enough to hare been worn by the Duke of Marlbo* 
rough. His nose had a rubicund tinge, which, together with the 
twinlile of his eye, might hare marlLcd him as a lorer of the wine* 
cup and good-fellowship; notwithstanding which tokens, he ap» 
peered ill at ease, and often glanced around him, as if apprehensire 
of some secret mischief. Next came a portly gentleman, wearing 
a coat of shaggy cloth, lined with silken relvet ; he had sense, 
shrewdness, and humor in his face, and a fofio volume under hit 
arm ; but his aspect was that of a man vexed and tormented beyond 
all patience, and harrassed almost to death. He went hastily down^ 
and was followed by a dignified person, dressed in a purple velrel 
suit, with very rich embroidery; his demeanor would have poa» 
sessed much stateltness, only that a grievous fit of the gout com- 
pelled him to hobble from stair to stair, with contortions of face 
and body. When Doctor Byles beheld this figure on tho staircase^ 
he shivered as with an ague, but continued to watch him steadfastly, 
until the gouty gentleman had reached the threshold, made a gesture 
of angmsh and despair, and vanished into the outer gloom, whither 
the funeral music summoned him. 

** Governor Belcher! — ^my old patron! — ^in his very shape and 
dress !*' gasped Doctor Byles. " This is an awful mockery f^ 

«< A tedious foolery, rather,^ said Sir William Howe, with an air 
of indifference. ** But who were the three that preceded him ?^ 

*Kvovernor Dudley, a cunning politician— yet his craft once 
brought him to a prison,^ replied Colonel Jolifie. ^Governor 
Shute, formerly a Colonel under Marlborough, and whom the peo- 
ple frightened out of the province ; and learned Governor Burnet, 
whom the legislature tormented into a mortal fever.*' 

Methinks they were miserable men, these royal governors of 
Massachusetts," observed Miss Joli£b. ^Heavens, how dim Ul» 
fight grows r 
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It was certainljr a fact that the large lamp, whkh iUninifiated the 
staircase* new burned dim and duskily; so that several figureii 
which passed hastily down the stairs and went forth from the porch, 
appeared rather like shadows than persons of fleshly substance. 
8ir William Howe and his guests stood at the doors of the con* 
tiguous apartments, watching the progress 6f this singular pageant, 
with curious emotions of anger, contempt, or half-acknowledged 
fear, but still with an anxious curiosity. The shapes, which now 
seemed hastening to join the mysterious procession, were recog* 
nfzed rather by striking peculiarities of dress, or broad character* 
Istics of manner, than by any perceptible resemblance of features 
to their prototypes. Their fttces, indeed, were inrariably kept in 
deep shadow. But Doctor Byles, and other gentlemen, who had 
long been familiar with tlie successiTe rulers of the proTince, were 
heard to whisper the names of Shirley, of Pownall, of 8ir Francis 
Bernard, and of the well-remembered Hutchinson; thereby con* 
fessing that the actors, whoever they might be, in this spectral 
march of Oovemors, had succeeded in putting on some distant 
portraiture of the real personages. As they vanished from the 
door, still did these shadows toss their arms into the gloom of 
night, with a great expression of wo. Following the mimic rep- 
resentative of Hutchinson, came a military figure, holding beiere 
his face the cocked hat which he had taken from his powdered 
head ; but his epaulettes and other insignia of rank were those of 
a general officer ; and something in his mien reminded the behold- 
ers of one who had recently been master of the Province-House, 
and chief of all the land. 

** The shape of Gage, as true as in a looking-glass," exclaimed 
Lord Percy, turning pale. 

" No, surely,'* cried Miss Joliffe, laughing hysterically ;" it could 
not be Gage, or Sir William would have greeted his old comrade in 
arms ! Perhaps he will not suffer the next to pass unchallenged.** 

♦* Of that be assured, young lady," answered Sir William Howe, 
fixing his eyes, with a very marked expression, upon the inMnovea^ 
ble visage of her grandfather. *^ I have long enough delayed to pay 
the ceremonies of a host to these departing guests. The next that 
takes his leave shall receive due courtesy.*' 

A wild and dreary burst of music came through the open door. 
It seemed as if the procession, which had been gradually filling up 
its ranks, were now about to move, and that this loud peal of the 
wailing trumpets, and roll of the muffled drums, were a call to some 
loiterer to make haste. Many eyes, by an irresistible impulse, wera 
turned upon Sir William Howe, as if it were he whom the dreary 
music summoned to the funeral of departed power. 

«« See!— here comes the lastf** whispered Miss Joliffe, pointing 
her tremulous finger to the staircase. 
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A figure had come into view as If descending the stairs ; although, 
80 dusky was the region whence it emerged, some of the spectators 
fain cried that they had seen this human shape suddenly moulding 
itself amid the gloOm. Downward the figure ckme, with a stately 
and martial tread, and reaching the lowest stair was observed to 
be a tall man, booted and wrapped in a military cloak, which was 
drawn up around the face so as to meet the flapped brim of a laced 
hat. The features, therefore, were completely hidden. But the 
British officers deemed that they had seen that military cloak 
before, and even recoj^nized the frayed embroidery on the collar, 
as wdl as the gilded scabbard of a sword which protruded from 
the folds of the cloak and glittered in a riTid gleam of light. 
Apart from these trifling particulars there were characteristics 
of gait and bearing which impelled the wondering guests to glance 
from the shrouded figure to Sir William Howe, as if to satisfy 
themselves that their host had not suddenly vanished from the 
midst of them. With a dark flush of wrath upon his brow they 
saw the General draw his sword and advance to meet the figure in 
die cloak before the latter had stepped one pace upon the floor. 

♦'Villain, unmuflUe yourself!" cried he, "You pass no further!" 

The figure, without blenching a hair's-breadth from the sword 
which was pointed at his breast, made a solemn pause and lowered 
the cape of the cloak from about his face, yet not sufficiently for the 
spectators to catch a glimpse of it But Sir William Howe had evi- 
dently seen enough. The sternness of his countenance gave place 
to a look of wild amazement, if not horror, while he recoiled several 
steps from the figure and let fall his sword upon the floor. The 
martial shape again drew the cloak about his features and passed 
on ; but reaching the threshhold, with his back towards the spec- 
tators, he was seen to stamp his foot and shake his clenched hands 
la the air. It was afterwards affirmed that Sir William Howe had 
repeated that self-same gesture of rage and sorrow, when, for the 
last time, and as the last royal Governor, he passed through the 
portal of the Province-House. 

'' Hark !— the procession moves, " said Miss Jolifle. 

The music was dying away along the street, and its dismal strains 
were mingled with the knell of midnight from the steeple of the Old 
South, and with the roar of artillery, which announced that the be- 
leaguering army of Washington had intrenched itself upon a nearer 
height than before. As the deep boom of the cannon smote upon 
his ear, Colonel Jolifle raised himself to the full height of his aged 
form and smiled sternly on the British General. 

♦* Would your Excellendy inquire further into the mystery of the 
pageant?" said he. 

"Take care of your gray head !" cried Sir William Howe, fierce- 
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ly, though with a quiTeriiig lip. " It hu stood too long on a tndtor't 
shoulders !" 

^ *«Yoa must make haste to chop it off, then," calmly replied the 
Colonel, '* for, a few hours longer, and not all the power of Sir 
-William Howe, nor of his master, shall cause one of these gray 
hairs to fall. The empire of Britain, in this ancient proTinee, is 
at its last gasp to-night; — almost while I speak, it is a dead 
corpse ? and, methinks the shadows of the old Governors Bre fit 
mourners at its funeral ! *' 

With these words Colonel Jolifie threw on his cloak, and drawing 
his grand-daughter's arm within his own, retired from the last fes- 
tival that a British ruler ever held in the old province of Massachu- 
setts Bay. It was supposed that the Colonel and the young lady 
possessed some secret intelligence in regard to the mysterious pa- 
geant of that night. However this might be, such knowledge has 
never become general. The actors in the scene have vanished into 
deeper obscurity than even that wild Indian band who scattered the 
cargoes of the tea ships on the waves, and gained a place in history, 
yet left no names. But superstition, among other legends of this 
mansion, rejpeats t^e wondrous tale that, on the anniversary night of 
Britain's discomfiture, the ghosts of the ancient Governors of Mas- 
sachusetts still glide through the portal of the Province-House. 
And, last of all, comes a figure shrouded in a military cloaks tossing 
his clenched hands into the air, and stamping his iron-shod boots 
upon the broad free-stone steps with a semblance of feverish des- 
pair, but without the sound of a foot-tramp. 



When the truth-telling accents of the elderly gentleman were 
hushed, I drew a long breath and looked round the room, striving, 
with the best energy of my imagination, to throw a tinge of romance 
and historic grapdeur over the realities of the scene. But my n«e- 
trils snuffed up a scent of cigar smoke, clouds of which the narrator 
had emitted by way of visible emblem, I suppose, of the nebulous 
obscurity of his tale. Moreover, my gorgeous fantasies were wo- 
fuUy disturbed by the rattling of the spoon in a tumber of whiskey- 
punch, which Mr. Thomas Waite was mingling for a customer. 
Nor did it add to the picturesque appearance of the pannelled 
walls, that the slate of the Brooklyn stage was suspended against 
them, instead of the armorial escutcheon of some far-descended 
Governor. A stage driver sat at one of the windows, reading a 
penny paper of the day, — the Boston Times, — and presenting a 
figure which could nowise be brought into any picture of 'Times 
in Boston,* seventy or a hundred years ago. On the window-seat 
lay a bundle, neatly done up in brown paper, the direction of 
which I had the idle curiosity to read. " Miss Susan Huooins, at 
the Province-House." A pretty chamber-maid, no doubt. In 
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tmliLf it it dtsp^rately hard work, when we aUempt to tkrow llie 
•pell of hoar antiquity over loealities with which the lifing world, 
asd the day that is pasnog* orer us, hare aught to do. Yet, aa I 
glaneed at the stately staircase, down which the procession of the 
old €h>remors had deacended, and as I emerged through the renera- 
ble portal, whence their figures had preceded me, it gladdened me 
to be consciourof a thrill of awe. Then diving through the narrow 
arch-way, a few strides transported me into the densest throng of 
Washington-Street 



THE CONTRAST. 

BT NES. L. H. SIGOUnHBY. 

The mother sat beside her ire, 

Well trinuned it was, and bright,-^ 
While loudly moaned the forest-pines, 

Amid that wintry night. 

She heard them not, — those wind-swept pines, — 

For o'er a scroll she hung. 
That bore her husband's voice of love. 

As whea that love was young. 

And thrice her son, beside her knee. 

Besought her favouring eye. 
And thrice her lisping daughter spoke. 

Before she made reply. 

** O, little daughter, many a kiss 

Lurks in this treasured line, — 
And boy, — a father's counsels fond. 

And tender prayers are thine. — 

Thou hast his proud and arching brow, 

Thou hast his eye of flame, — 
And be the purpose of thy soul. 

Thy sunward course the same. 

Then, as she drew them to her arms; 

Down her fair cheek would glide 
A tear, that shone like diamond spark. 

The tear of love and pride. 
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She took her Infmni from its rett» 

And laid it od her knee, 
«*Thoa ne*er hast seen thjr sire,^ sl^ saldt 

But he*U be proud of thee. 

Tes, — he*ll be proud of thee* my dore* 

The lily of our line 
I know what eye of blue He loTes, 

And such an eye is thine. *' 

** Where is my father gone, mama T 

Why does he stay so long ? ** 
** He*s far away in Congress-Hall, 

Amid the noble throng. 

He*s in the lofty Congress-Hall, 

To swell the high debate, 
And help to frame diose righteous laws 

That make our land so great. 

But ere the earliest Tiolets bloom. 

You in his arms shall be ; 
So go to rest, my children dear. 

And pray for him and me. " 

The snow-flakes reared their drifted moQnd 

They buried nature deep, 
Tet nought within that peaceful home, 

Stirred the soA down of sleep. 

For lightly, like an angePs dream. 

The trance of slumber fell 
Where innocence and holy lore 

Entwined their guardian spell. 

Another ere, — another scroll,^- 

Wot ye what words it said ? 
Two words, — two fearful words it borv*- 

Tke dueU-^and the dead 11^ 

lie duel! — and the dead! — how dark 
Was that young mother's eye. 

How fearful her protracted swoon- 
How wild her piercing cry. 
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There's many a wife, whose bosom^s lord 

Is in his prime laid low — 
Engulphed beneath the watry main, 

While bitter tempests blow. 

Or crusbed amid the battle-field, 

Where crimson rivers flow, 
Yet know they not the deadly pang 

That dregs her cup of wo. 

Who lies so powerless on her couch, 

Transfixed by sorrow's, sting ? 
Her infant in its nurse'd arms 

Like a forgotten thing! 

k dark-haired boy is at her side, 

He lifts his eagle eye, 
" Mother, — they say my father's dead. 

How did my father die ? " 

Again, — the spear-point in her breast ! 

Again, — that shriek of pain ! 
Child ! — thou hast riven thy mother's soul. 

Speak not those words again. 

** Speak not those words again, my son ! " 

What boots the fruitless care ? 
They 're written whereso'er she turns, 

On ocean, earth, or air. 

They 're seared upon her shrinking heart, 

That bursts beneath its doom. 
The duel ! — and the dead ! — they haunt 

The threshold of her tomb. 

So, through her brief and weary years 

That broken heart she bore. 
And on her pale and drooping brow 

The smile sat never more. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN.* 

ARTIOLB 8BC0HD. 

In a preceding article *we laid before oar readers an outline of 
the accounts given by the Icelandic writers, as quoted in the volume 
before us, of the accidental discovery of the western continent by 
the Northmen, and of the voyages that were subsequently under- 
taken by them for its Auloration and settlement. On the present 
occasion, we propose flexamine how far these accounts are entitled 
to credit ; and, suppoKg them to be substantially true, on what 
part of the coast the northern navigators probably landed. 

The first question that nSturally occurs in regard to these accountSc 
is, on what authority do thgy'rest? The leading facts in the narra- 
tive have long been more or less familiar to the student in geogra- 
phy, and even to the reading public ; but the power of ascertaining 
exactly the value of the evidence upon which they are fouided, 
has hitherto been in possession of a very few persons, — those only 
who have had access to the original Icelandic manuscripts, which 
are locked up in the libraries of the North of Europe, and still 
more securely concealed in a dialect which is very little studied 
out of the region where it is spoken. 

The principal object of the work before us is to enable the gene- 
ral reader to settle this question for himself, by placing before him 
all the original authorities, accompanied by translations into lan- 
guages accessible to most educated men. So far as the authenticity 
of the leading facts is concerned, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that the evidence with which we are now furnished is to us satisfac- 
tory. It would be irrelevant to our present purpose, to go into a 
very full bibliographical description of the authorities cited ; but it 
will be easy, in a few words, to convey to our readers a correct idea 
of their value and character. 

The work before us contains extracts from eighteen manuscripts, 
mostly in the Icelandic language, all of which either describe, or 
allude to, the discovery of this continent by the Northmen. The 
passage containing the description or allusion, is, in each case, pub- 
lished entire, with Danish and Latin translations. The allusions 
made in some of these pas^ges are brief and cursory, — giving no 
additional information, and serving only to authenticate the narra- 
tive contained in the others. The authorities chiefly relied on for 
the facts, are two manuscript works, one of which is entitled the 

* ANnayiTATEs Americanjb : sive Seriptores Septentrionalet Remm Ante-Cokun- 
bianamm in America. Edidit Sodetas Regia AntiqTariomm Sqptentrionalium. 
Ha&iae, 4lo. pp. 447—1837. 
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Chronicle of Eric the Reif and the other the Chronicle cf Tlun^ 
Jinn Karlsefne. 

The Chronicle of Eric the Red is one of a eontiderahle nnmher 
of documents^ contained in a large manuscript, commonly called the 
Flatey Manuscript, from its hsTing heen preserved a long time in a 
eouTent, in the island of Flatey, on the west of Iceland. It was 
presented, ahout a century ago, by the Bishop of Skalholt to Frederic 
III, Ring of Denmark, and by him deposited in the Rojral Library 
at Copenhagen, where it is now kepi It is stated in the manuscript 
itself, that it was written at the close of the fourteenth century, by 
certain priests, whose names are giren. "Me Chronicle, as it ap» 
pears in this collection, is composed of two^iarts, or chapters, en- 
titled, respectively, the Chapter of Eric the Red^ and the Chapter 
of Oreenlandj both f^irporting to be extracts from a more ancient 
work on the life of Eric, which is not ixtant The style of the 
work, and particularly of the poetical fragments that form a part of 
it, is that of the twelfUi century. It does not appear that there arc 
any other copies of the Chronicle of Eric in existence, excepting 
that which is contained in the Flaley collection. It is found, how* 
ever, in the Swedish edition, by Perinskiold, of the Icelandic wofk» 
entitled Heimekringla^ or the History of the Northern Kings, by 
Snorre Sturleson, a celebrated Icelandic warrior, statesman, his* 
lorian, and poet, who flourished about the year 1200. But it is 
not contained in any of the manuscript copies of that work, and is 
understood to have been incorporated into it from the Flatey col* 
lection by the translator. A due simile of this, as of the other 
manuscripts cited, is given in the volume before us. It is described 
as being in fine preservation, and beautifully written and illumi- 
nated, as sppears, in fact, from the specimen given. The history 
of the manuscript is well known, and there is no reason to doubt 
Aat it was written, as it purports to hkve been, at the close of the 
fourteenth century, at the convent, in Iceland, where it was formerly 
kept. Of the earlier work on the life of Eric, from which the two 
extracts composing the Chronicle appear to have been taken, no 
eopy is extant ; and nothing is known, with certainty, of its datOy 
composition, or character. It is supposed by the Dsnish Society* 
from internal evidence, that it may have been written originally im 
Greenland, and brought to Iceland at about the time when the ex* 
tracts composing the Chronicle were copied into the Flatey col* 
lection. 

The Chronicle of Hkorfinn KarUefnCy which is the other princi* 
pal source of ^ narrative, is one of a collection of manoscripts» 
belonging to the Royal Library at Copenhagen, called the Amo* 
Magnesian Collection, from its having been presented to the library 
by a distinguished Icelander named Amo Magnussen* The Chroni* 
cle is of the date of the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of tbo 
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fionrteenth century. It is beautifully written, and in fine preserva- 
tion, as appears from the specimens. In preparing it for the press 
^e editors have collated a number of other manuscripts, also pre- 
aerved in the library, which contain copies of this Chronicle. The 
narratiTC given in the work varies considerably in the particulars 
from that given in the Chronicle of Eric Thorfinn is put forward 
as the principal personage. Nothing is said of the discoveries of 
Biarne^ and but little of the voyage of Leif, although it is alluded 
to. Thorwald, who, according to the other account, made his voy- 
age, and was killed before that of Thorfinn, is here represented at 
one of his companions. The basis of the narrative is, however, 
substantially the same. Nothing is known respecting the author- 
ship of this work ; but it is conjectured, with great probability, by 
die Danish Society, that it was written by one of the immediate 
descendants of Thorfinn, through his American-born son, Snorre. 
It seems that amon^^ these descendants were three bishops, who 
iourished in the course of the twelfth century. All of these 
must have had the means, and some one of them may very naturally 
have had the inclination to commit to paper the knowledge possessed 
by this distinguished family of the expeditions of their ancestors to 
the Western Continent. Bishop Thorlak, a grandson of Snorre, is 
the person whom the Society appear disposed to consider as the 
author, although there is no particular reason for attributing the 
work to him in preference to the others, excepting that he is known as 
the author of another work, on the Ecclesiastical Law of Iceland, 
and must, of course, have possessed some talent and aptitude for 
Kterature. 

Either of these Chronicles would be considered, on the ordinary 
principles of criticism, sufficient authority for any historical nar- 
rative, not in itself improbable. A great pi^rt of what we know of 
the history of Greece and Rome, rests on the single testimony of 
Herodotus and Livy. But the concurrence in the case before us 
of two sources entirely independent of each other, strengthens the 
ease very much. And although nothing is known, with certainty, 
of the origin and authorship of either of the accounts, it is apparent 
that they were written without communication, as well from the ab- 
sence of any community of thought or language in treating the same 
subjects, as from the discrepancies between them on several points, 
to which we have alluded. If any farther confirmation of the cre- 
dibility of the narrative be thought necessary, it is afforded by the 
concurrence of the sixteen other independent authorities quoted 
by the Society, ijl of which allude, though generally in « cursory 
manner, to the expeditions to Wineland, as well-known events. 
One of Uiese authorities h the Heimskringla of Snorre Sturleson, 
the most important historical work in Icelandic literaturei— ^which 
contains, beside the interpolated Chronicle of Eric, a paasing allu- 
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lion to the subjectt by the distinguished author himself. Amon^ 
the sixteen additional authorities are two manuscripts of the thir^ 
leenth century, containing imperfect attempts at a universal geogra- 
phy« or description of all the parts of the then known world. In 
both these Helluland, Markland, Wineland the Good, and Huitra- 
mannarland, are regularly mentioned in the proper connection with 
no more expression of doubt as to their real existence, than there is 
in regard to that of England* Scotland, or Ireland. 

This body of evidence is probably as strong as can be produced 
in support of any historical narrative, of which the scene is laid is 
av unlearned age, fnd in countries remote from the centres of civi- 
lization. Nor ought it to be considered as an objection to the cre- 
dibility of the accounts, that they include a certain portion of matter 
which is obviously fabulous, — such as tales of apparitions, divina* 
tion, and sorcery. The introduction of this kind of machinery 
serves rather to show that the accounts were written, as they pur» 
port to have been, in a half-civilized age, and thus confirms, instead 
of shaking, the authenticity of the narrative, — as the brown color 
and old-fashioned characters of an ancient manuscript, instead of 
detracting from its value, are the very proof of its genmneness* 
If it were fiiir and fresh it would be good for nothing. In like 
manner, if these accounts, purporting, as they do, to have been 
written by half-learned and superstitious men of the middle ages^ 
possessed the elegant style and philosophical maturity of thought^ 
which we find in Thucydides or Tacitus, we should pronounce them, 
without hesitation, to be modern fictions. 

The accounts of tferodotus and Livy, upon which we rely for 
nearly all our knowledge of the history of Greece and Rome, are 
mixed up with a plentiful infiision of this same fabulous roaterialt 
which also figures abundantly in all the histories of the middle ages* 
To take a single example : The Emperor Charlemagne, is one of 
the most conspicuous characters in the early history of modem 
Europe. No one thinks of disputing the reality of his existence, 
or the fact of his coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, which was the seat 
of his government But if we go back to the original sources, from 
which we derive almost all our knowledge of him — we mean the 
account of his life, by bis private Secretary, Eginhard, — we shall 
find it ornamented with fables which are, to say the least, quite as 
incredible as any thing of the kind to be found in the Chronicles of 
Thorfinn, or Eric the Red. It is there stated that the Pope had 
ordered the attendance at hfs coronation of three hundred and sixty» 
five bishops, one for every day in the year. On calling the roH 
there was found to be a deficiency of two in the number^ upon 
which, two bishops, by name Mondulf and Gondulf, who had been 
dead about half a century, and were quietly reposing in their sepul* 
dtres at liege, a city fifty milea distant fh>m Aix-la-Chapelle, 
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havinf be«n informed, la some unexplained way, of the deficiency, 
bunt their cerements, and repaired with all speed to Aix, where 
4hey arrived just in time to fill up the vacant places in the proces- 
sion. Every reader of course rejects this part of the account 
without hesitation ; but no one considers it as throwing even a 
ahade of doubt over the authenticity of those parts of the narrative, 
which are, in themselves, consistent with probability. In the same 
way the statements given in these Chronicles, that Thorwald is 
killed by a one^footed savage — that Gudrida tells fortunes and sees 
apparitions, and so forth, are to be regarded as a kind of embroidery 
growing out of the taste and belief of a half-informed and super- 
atitious commtmity, and serving merely to shew that the accounts 
were written, as they purport to have been, under circomatances of 
that description. 

This feature in the chronicles tends, therefore, to confirm rather 
than to shake our belief in the credibility of the main facts. The 
oaly circumstance, which may, perhaps, be thought to bring it into 
question, is the description given of the climate of Wineland. It is 
-distinctly stated, in both the chronicles, that there was neither frost 
nor snow during the whole year at the place where the Northmen 
made their settlement, and that the cattle were kept out at pasture 
through the winter. This is a description which certainly does not 
agree with the cHmate of any part of the coast of North America, 
and especially the more northerly portions, which, it is probable 
from other circumstances, was the one visited by the Northmen* 
This difficulty cannot perhaps be entirely removed, and must be 
allowed the weight which each one for himself may choose to give 
It, in opposition to the overwhelming mass of direct evidence in 
support of the leading facts in the narrative. It may be remarked, 
however, in the way of explanation, that the climate of the middle 
and southern parts of the coast of this continent would appear to 
be, and in (act would be, for the natives of the Hyperborean regions, 
a much more genial one than it seems to us. The African shivers 
over a fire in the midst of a New England summer ; in like manner 
to the benumbed and frost*bitten senses of the inhabitants of 
Greenland or Iceland, the winter suns of Newport would impart a 
feeling of Elysium. This consideration will account fully for al- 
most any general terms of satisfaction in which the Northmen may 
have spoken of the climate of Wineland, and sufficiently explains 
the epithet good^ which they applied to it. But the positive fact 
ibkt there was no frost or snow, and that the cattle were pastured 
sut through the winter, seem to require a more positive explana- 
tion. Had any one of the original navigators — ^Thorfinn for exam- 
ple — after passing three winters in Wineland, written himself an 
aeeoont of hit voyage in which he stated that he had seen neither 
ftett nor mow, it wo«ld be necessary to supposei if we adnuited 
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the general credibility of his narratire, ^t he had visited some 
region ver}'^ far to the south of New England. But the difficulty is 
much diminished, if not entirely removed, when we recollect that 
these accounts were probably handed down for two or three gene- 
rations in the families of the original navigators, by oral tradition. 
It is evident that the discoverers gave, on their return^ a glowing 
account of the climate and soil of the new-found region^ They 
came back — like the spies sent out of old, by Joshua, inio the 
promised land — loaded with grapes, and told wonders of the pro- 
ductiveness and beauty of the country they had visited. Hence ^e 
significant name of Wineland^ and the endearing epithet of the 
Good. In repeating these wonders to the next generation, the sons 
and daughters of the discoverers may very probably have exagger- 
ated the natural advantages of the place, especially after it had 
come to be considered a sort of Paradise Lost ; and may even have 
introduced gradually^ some positive facts not included in the origi- 
nal narrative. The discoverers may have said, for example, that 
there was no frost or snow, compared with the quantity that usually 
fell in Iceland and Crreenland ; or that, comparatively speaking, 
there was no frost or snow. The next generation, omitting the 
comparison, may have simply said that there was little or no frost 
or snow. The little thus left may have melted away again in. the 
mouth of some more enthusiastic narrator, so that when in the third 
or fourth generation, the accounts came into the hands of Bishop 
Thorlak, or whoever else may have written them down, our incle^ 
ment climate had put on the aspect of an almost perpetual spring. 

As this explanation agrees with the manner in which the accounts 
are supposed to have been preserved, it is to us a satisfactory one^ 
But admitting even that some shade of difficulty may still remain im 
regard to this point, it certainly does not outweigh the direct evi- 
dence from so many independent sources in support of the sub- 
stantial authenticity of the leading facts of the narrative. 

On the whole, therefore, we have no hesitation in receiving a« 
authentic history the statements that the Northmen, about the 
commencement of the eleventh century, discovered and visited sev- 
eral parts of this Continent, to which they gave the names of 
Helluland^ Markland and Wineland. The next question that 
presents itself is : — what were the parts of the coast thus discovered 
and designated ? The Danish Society, as we have remarked in our 
preceding article, identify Helluland with Labrador, Markland with 
Nova Scotia, and Wineland with Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
They state their conclusion with great confidence, and offer evi- 
dence in support of them, which, at first view, is (juite irresistible. 
We are free to say that this evidence, on such examination as we 
have been able to give it, is not to our minds entirely satisfactory. 
Tliere is, however, we think, a great weight of probability in favor 
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of their conchisiont. The inquiry invoWes an immense mass of 
details, which it is impossible to go into on an occasion like the 
^present We will briefly allude to the two or three most important 
points. 

1. The first point to be taken into view in fixing the precise lo- 
'Cality of these discoveries, is the statement given in the Chronicle 
of Eric, of the length of the shortest day in Winelasd. If the 
iranslation given by the Danish Society of the passage containing 
this statement, be correct, the question is of course decided be- 
yond dispute, and all other Indications must be made to tally with 
it as well as they can. T<he Society translate the passage alluded 
io as follows : 

' The days were more nearly equal in length than in Greenland 
•or Iceland. On the shortest day in the year, the sun rose at half 
past seven o'clock, and set at half past four.* 

This account of the length of the shortest day fixc9 the latitude 
of the place where the observation was made, at 41^ 24' l(y^ 
Point Judith ties in 41® 23^. If therefore this translation be a cor- 
rect one, the tSf^iry denominated Wineland by the Northmen must 
liave been situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of Cape Cod, 
and extended itself over a great part o( the coast of Massachusetts 
^and Rhode Island. 

Evidence of this character seems at first view, as we remarked 
■above, to be quite irresistible. There is no possibility of error 
excepting in the correctness of the translation, and it is hardly to 
be supposed that a learned Society should not be able to give a cor- 
4^ct translation of a short passage of three lines, written in a 
language which, in its modern form, is doubtless spoken by several 
of the members as a native tongue. It may even appear presump- 
tuous in foreigners, very slightly acquainted with the Icelandic 
dialects, to pretend io dispute their opinion ; and it must, we think, 
he admitted that this translation of the passage in question, given, 
419 it appears to be, with perfect confidence by the Danish Antiqua- 
ries, furnishes a strong presumptive argument in favor of their 
^eonclusions, and throws a great degree of pro'bability over their 
whole system. It is, however, frankly admitted by them that the 
passage is obscure, and that its meaning has been the subject of 
-great controversy. Without going into the subject very much in 
detail, we will endeavour to state the nature of the difficulty as we 
^understand it. The passage of which the Society give the above 
translation, or rather paraphrase, as It stands in the original Icelan- 
<lic in the Chronicle of Eric, is as follows : 

Meira var par jafndctgri enn a Grctnlandi edr Islandi : sol 
hafdi par eyktarstad ok dagmcdastad urn Skamdegu 

The meaning, if we understand the passage correctly, is this : 

^ The days were more nearly equal in len|rth than in Greenland 
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or Iceland ; for on the shortest day in the year the snn rose ai 
breakfast time,* 

The Society obtain the sense which they have given to the pas* 
aage by interpreting the word dagmalastady which literally means 
breakfast time^ — ^half past seven o^clock. It appears, in ikct, that 
this word is, or has formerly been, used in Iceland to designate some 
particular hour, but authorities unfortunately are not agreed as to 
what tha^ hour is or was ; and hence results, in part at least, the 
obscurity of the passage. It would seem from some of the writers 
quoted, that in the division of the day anciently used in Iceland, the 
word dagmdlastad or breakfast-ttme^ was appropriated to nine 
o'clock in the morning. This construction applied to the passage 
in question, would make the shortest day in Wineland only six hours 
long, which is about the length in Iceland and Greenland. Thus 
construed, however, the passage would be inconsistent with itself,, 
as it states expressly that the days were more nearly equal in lengthy 
ind of course that the shortest day was longer, than in Iceland or 
Greenland. This construction is also wholly inconsistent with the 
account of the climate, which, if it required some forcing to recon* 
cile it with that of New England, is wholly irreconcileable with thai 
of the coast of Labrador. Another authority, one of the principal 
Icelandic dictionaries, quoted by Torfeeus, gives to the word in 
question the meaning of eight o^ clock. This construction makes 
the shortest day eight hours long, and places Wineland in the lati- 
tude of Nova Scotia. Finally, PerinskioTd, the Swedish translator 
of the Heimskringfa, into which, as we have remarked, the Chroni- 
cle of Eric has been incorporated, gives in a parenthesis, as an 
explanation of the word dagmalastad, — six or seven 6* clock fH^^ 
Perinskiold, hfmself a distinguished scholar, is known to have been 
assisted in his translation by a learned Icelander, so that his authori- 
ty on the question is not inconsiderable ; but the vagueness of the 
language which he has employed, renders his testimony in a great 
measure useless. If we suppose the meaning of the word to be 
six o'clock, we carry down Wineland at once to the Equator ;— if 
seven, or as a medium half past six, we bring it back to some point 
on the coast of the United States, considerably south of New 
England. There are, therefore, respectable authorities for several 
diflferent meanings of the word dagmdlastad^ by the use of one or 
the other of which the passage in question might be reconciled with 
almost any meaning that should appear probable on other grounds.* 

•In adopting half past seven as the true meaning of the doubtful word dagmdlastad, 
the Society appear to have been influenced by the construction which they have 
giTen to the word etfktarstad^ which they suppose, as it stands in the passage, to 
indicate the hour of sunset on the shortest day in Wineland, and of which the mean- 
ing is also doubtful. This word they feel themselves at liberty, on grounds inde- 
pendent of the interpretation given to dagmdlastad^ to render half past fowr o^clock, 
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On Uie wh0le, this passage which, if clearly written, would be 
decisire in regard to the locality of Wineland, is, from its obscu- 
rity, of little or no ▼alue. Fortunately, the indications afforded by 
die climate, soil and natural productions of the country, — the cour- 
ses and distance run, anid the descripttou of the coast are far more 
satisfactory. 

II. It is impossible, in fact, to follow the Northmen in their 
course, as described in the accounts and touch with them at the 
places they successively visited, without perceiving that you are 
brought to the southeastern c<>ast of New England. Let us trace« 
for this purpose, the first exploring expedition that was fitted out 
under Leif, after the accidental discovery by Biarne. . He steers a 
'Southwest course, and after two or three days* sailing, reaches a 
coast composed of fiat barren rocks, rising in the distance into ice- 
bergs. This is necessarily, from the description, the coast of La^ 

whieh they acoording^ly suppose to have been the hour of sunset in Wineland on the 
shortest day in the year. When the hoar of sunset is lialf past four, that of sunrise 
is, of course, half past seven, and this construction of the word efktarslmd conse- 
tjuently indicates half past ssven^ as the one to be preferred among' the different 
meanings of dagmdlasUU. In this way the Society arrive, as they tMnk, with 
sufficient eeitainty at a precise conclusion in regard to both the hours. 

Upon the meaning of the word eytOarstad^ which is admitted to be even more 
doubtful than that of dagmaUstad^ there is a long dissertation in the volume before 
us by a member of the Society. He relies chiefly, in support of the eonstniction 
which ha has adopted, upon the following passage in the Latin introdoctioa to the 
Edda, respecting the arrangement of the seasons in Iceland. 

Ab equinodio ett atctttmnttS %squedwin »l occidii in eyktabstad, deinde hyems md 

Upon this passage the author of the dissertation remarks, that in the south of 
Iceland, where the Edda was compiled, it is usual to compute the beginning of win- 
ter from the Saturday between the fifteenth and twenty-first of October. This day, 
according to the Latin passage just quoted, is, therefore, the one when the sun sets 
in eyktarstad ; and the hour at which the sun sets in the south of Iceland on that 
day is the one indicated by the doubtful word. This is about half past four o'clock. 

Such is the argument upon which the author of the dissertation,' and the Society 
with him, found their interpretation of the passage in the Chronicle of Eric. We 
are free to say that it appears to us a rather vague method of reaching so precise a 
conclusion. It is also liable to some positive objections. On this construction of 
the passage in the Edda, autumn, in Iceland, would begin at the autumnal equinox, 
and end on the Saturday between the fifteenth and twentieth of October, thus com- 
prehending about one momh, while winter would run from that day to the vernal 
equinox, and would include about five months. This inequality in the length of the 
seasons is at variance with the usual principles of arrangement, and the construction 
which supposes It^ is, therefore, prima fneit an improbable one. 

The passage seems to us to admit of a better construction, and one that leads to a 
diff-^rent conclusion from that drawn by the Society in regard to the doubtful phrase 
in the Chronicle of Eric. It is statdd in the Edda that autumn beems at the autum- 
nal equinox, and that winter ends at the vernal one. This being the case, and sup* 
)M>sinv the seasons to be as usual, of equal length, irinter would, of oourse, begin at 
the winter solstice. On the day of the winter solstice, then, according to this pas- 
«ag<% in the Edda, the sun sets in eyktarstad in the sooth of Iceland. But according 
is the passage ia the Chronicieor Eric, it alto sets ia eykUtntmd on the day of tlie 
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brador. They set sail again, and in two or three days more, on 
making land a second time, they findHhe face of ihe comitry 
changed. Instead of flat barren rocks and icebergs, they now de> 
scribe a sandy shore rising into hills covered with wood. Thn 
description wouM correspond well enough with many parts of the 
American coast ; but from the distances run, the country must be 
the most northerly part of the region where the nataral forest takes 
the place of the perpetual snows and icebergs of LalMudor. It 
must, of course, be some point on the coast of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick or Newfoundland. They put to sea agun, and steering 
a southwest course with a fair wind, find themselves^ after two 
days* sail, in a different climate, which, on their unaccustomed 
senses, produces the effect of perpetual spring. The glowing de> 
scription which they have given of this region, has, in the minds of 
some, thrown a shade of doubt over the whole narrative ; but after 
all, the leading facts are indisputable. This earthly Paradise must 

winter solstice in Winelaod. It appears, therefore, from a comparisoo of the two 
passages that the son seta in effktardad in two different latitudes on the same day. 
The word cannot, of course, mean any particular hour, because the sua cannot set 
at the same hour on the same day in different latitudes. 

What then does it meani There is, apparently, only one thing that it can mean 
because there is only one point ia which the circumstances of the setting of the su» 
in different latitudes on the day of th» winter solstice agree. On that day the sun, in 
an latitudes, reaches the extreme point of his declination^ and this we sui^se to be 
the meaning of setting in eykiarstad. This construction agrees very well with the 
signification of the word, which, though now obsolete^ means etymologically, a 
HmUed time. 

Supposing this to be the meaning of the phrase in question, the passage in the 
Chronicle of Eric, wodd read as follows in an English translation : 

THe dt^s were more nearly equal in length tJuin in Greenland or Iceland ; fbr^ on tkt 
shortest day in the year, ^hen-the tun reacha the eztrenu point of his diecUnqtum, he 
90$e at breakfoMt time. 

The Swedish translator of the Heimskringla, Perinskiold was also of opinion 
that the word eyktarstad did not indicate any particidar hour. Hts translation of 
the passage in question is as follows: 

7^ days xoere more nearly equal in length than in Greenland or Icdamds for the 

sun RAD SPACBS OP INCRCISB, — BABOIT SPATIA AVQUEJWASIAy—^nd Ot the winiOT SolsHot 

rose at breakfast time ; that is, (in a parenthesis of hisown)a^ six or seven of dock US 
This tranriation, as a whole, does very little credit to the discretion of the learned 
Swede, and the part relating to eyktarslad may be cited as a specimen of the figure 
of speech cafled nonsense. The translation which we suggest has^ at least,.the meift 
of giring an intelligible meaning to erery pait of the passage. How far or in what 
way it can be reconciled with the letter of the Icelandic original, we must leave it U> 
the critics in that language to- decide. 

Supposing this translation to be a correct one, the word dagmaUutad would be the 
only one indicating the length of the day, and this, as we hare remarked in the test, 
is so obscure as to throw no light whaterer upon the subject We are, therefore, 
compelled to say, as we hsTe done aboTe, that this celebrated and much disputed 
passage is, in our riew, of no vahie in determining the latitude of Wineland, al> 
though, agreeing as we do in the condusions of the Society, that Wineland lay in 
about the latitude indicated by their translation of the passage, we should be vesy 
willing to haye the benefit of so deeisiTS a pieoe of evidence in support of the theoiji. 
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therefore, be somewhere on die eont Where are we to look for 
it ? The courses and distances mn, carry us directly to the south- 
eastern part of the coast of New England. Two days' sail from 
Nova Scotia could not possibly hare brought the navigators further 
south. But even if we were at liberty to include in our survey the 
whole coast as far as the mouth of Uie Chesapeake, we could not 
find a spot which, on the whole, corresponds better with the descrip- 
tion than this. Rhode Island and the neighboring islands and main 
have always been regarded as the Eden of the eastern States. 
Sheltered from the bitter easterly winds by the protecting screen 
of the Cape ;•— enjoying, on the other side, a southerly breeze, 
raised to a more than ordinary heat by the genial warmth of the 
gulph stream, which is here only a hundred miles distant from the 
ooast, they possess a climate much milder than that of any other 
part of New England, and also milder than most other parts of the 
coast, even in more southern latitudes. The point to which the 
bourses and distances run, naturally bring us is, therefore, the one 
which agrees better than any other upon the coast, in its climate, 
with the description given. And if this description appears a little 
exaggerated, as compared with the climate of even this favored 
region, we need not wonder, as we have already remarked, that a 
scene in itself so delighful, bursting in this way with all the charm 
of novelty, upon the eyes of our frost-bitten Northmen, should 
have assumed in their accounts, especially after pasdng through 
two or three generations of oral tradition, a glow beyond that of 
nature. 

The indications afforded by the courses and distances run, and by 
the description of the climate, point, therefore, directly to the 
southeastern part of New England, as the spot visited by the 
Northmen. The natural productions of that region fully confirm 
this conclusion. The fruit which chiefly attracted their attention 
was the grape ; and the abundance of it struck them so forcibly as 
to characterise the face of the country. They gave it the name of 
Wineland, In this respect, the southeastern part of New England 
realizes the description given. The grape is its most abundant and 
remarkable fruit; and this is more particularly true of the country 
around Narragansett Bay. We have been informed that the forest 
between Providence and Taunton, is every where filled with grape 
vines, and in some places almost choaked up by them. On the re- 
discovery of the coast by the English, the abundance of grapes 
struck them not less forcibly than it had done the Northmen. 
They gave to one of the islands the name of the Vineyard, which 
it still remains. A remarkable proof how uniformly the abundance 
of grapes has been regarded as a prominent feature in the vegeta- 
tion of this part of the country, is afforded by the charter of Rhode 
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Maud, which eirainerates the cnltufe of this fruitt and the mass- 
Ateture of wine, as among the motives for forming the settlement 

This exact concurrence of «11 the indications afforded by the 
courses and distances run, the description of die climate, and the 
natural products of the soil in ikyor of one and the same point, 
cannot well be accidental. The conclusion to be drawn from it is 
confirmed by the description given of the coast The most prom- 
inent object that arrests the attention of the navigator on the coast 
of New England, is the promontory of Cape Cod. In the descrip- 
tion given by the Nordimen of the coast of Wineland, the most 
prominent object is in like manner a promontory, denominated by 
diem Kialamess^ or Keel Cape, from its resemblance in form to Uie 
keel of a ship. When it is recollected that the ships used by the 
European mariners in the middle ages, were imitated from those of 
the ancients, ttnd had keels rising in a curve at the bows, like the 
iron of a skate, we perceive at once that Keel Cape is an appro- 
priate designation for the promontory in question. The coast of 
Kialamess was called by the Northmen FurdustrafuUtr^ — a /ar 
extended^ or as somo translate it, a wondrous beach or strand,-— 
an additional feature which agrees with the geography of Cap^ 
Cod. Keel Cape is also represented as opposite to another Cape. 
These coincidences would, perhaps, be considered as sufficient of 
themselves to identify Kialamess with Cape Cod ; and when a 
variety of evidence, drawn from sources entirely independent of 
each other, leads us to look for the former on this part of the coast, 
there can remain, we think, but little if any doubt upon the sub- 
ject 

y Assuming on these grounds that Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
are the Wineland of the Northmen, and that Cape Cod is their Kia- 
lamess or Keel Cape, we obtain a point of departure from which 
we can follow them in their subsequent course ; and the correct- 
ness of the assumption is again established by the new coincidences 
that meet us at every step. After passing the long, sandy beach, the 
Northmen proceeded to the southwest, and reached a bay before 
the mouth of which was an island. Here the currents ran very 
strong, and the ocean was filled with islands and shoals. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say that this is a correct description of this part of 
the coast The Society suppose that the bay alluded to is Buz- 
zard's bay, and the island Martha's Vineyard. On one of these 
islands, the Northmen found such a number of birds that they 
could hardly step without treading upon their eggs. One or more 
of the islands on this part of the coast, are now called for the same 
reason the Egg Islands. Proceeding farther west, they came to a 
river which formed a commtmication with an inland lake. The 
Society identify these with Pocasset river and Mount Hope bay. 
The Northmen passed up the river into the lake or bay upon the 
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banks of which they fonned their settlement, denominaled Leif*9 
Booths. The lake or bay they called Hop or Hojn, an Icelandic 
word, equivalent to the English Haven. The Society identify this 
word with the modem name Hopc^ which is still attached to this 
place ; and it is certainly a singular coincidence, if it be an accidea* 
tal one, that the place to which we are almost irresistibly led by an 
orerwhefaning mass of evidence from so many separate and inde- 
pendent sources, as the seat of the settlement of the Northmen, 
should still retain a name so nearly resembling that which they gave 
to it Whether this coincidence can be fairly accounted for, by 
supposing that this name was perpetuated by tradition among some 
of the Northmen, who may have remained among the natives,*— 
whether it had been rendered familiar to the natives while the 
Northmen remained in their neighborhood, and afterwards remera* 
bered and permanently applied to the place ; or whether the resem* 
blance is, in fact, entirely accidental, are points which we have no 
means of settling with certainty, and which are not material to the 
leading question at issue. 

On the whole, the indications afforded by the courses and distan- 
ces run, the climate, soil, and productions of the country discovered, 
and the outline of the coast, seem to us to identify the Wineland 
of the Northmen with Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and to indi- 
cate the southeastern part of the coast of these States, as the 
place where they formed their settlements. Thus far our concla- 
sions approach as nearly to certainty as perhaps could be reasona- 
bly expected in a case of this kind. It is impossible, of course, to 
feel the same assurance in regard to the minute details which nev-^ 
ertheless carry with them a great appearance of probability. 

III. Considering it as well established, that the Northmen visited 
the coast of this Continent at the commencement of the eleventh 
century, and formed a temporary settlement upon it, probably with- 
in the limits of the present state of Rhode Island, it may, perhaps, 
be naturally expected that some traces of their occupation should 
remain upon the face of the country. That none such are known 
to exist, has accordingly been made an objection to the credibility 
of the whole narrative. In reality, however, the nature of the 
settlements formed by the Northmen, as described in these Chroni- 
cles, was not such as to render it probable that any considerable 
remains of them would have been in existence when the country 
was again visited by the Europeans, five centuries afterwards. Of 
the several expeditions of the Northmen, that of Thorfinn, which 
was the most important, remained only three years ; none of the 
others more than one. The buildings which they erected during 
these short residences, could not well be of a very durable charac- 
ter, and must have disappeared entirely long before the re-discov- 
ery. 
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But though we ought not to expect to find any considerable 
architectural monuments of the residence of the Northmen in 
Wineland, it would, perhaps, be natural to suppose that they may 
hare endeavored to leare behind them some permanent memorial 
of their presence. Navigatora of all countries who touch, land 
upon, or temporarily, occupy what they regard as a previously un- 
discovered territory, commonly erect some more or less durable 
monument with an inscription, indicating the date and circumstan- 
ces of the discovery. These considerations may be thought to give 
some degree of antecedent probability to the explanation given by 
the Danish Society,/ of the celebrated inscription on Dighton Rock. 
The greater or less degree of importance which may be attached 
to this inscription, in no way affects the credibility of the general 
conclusions to be drawn from the Chronicles, which rest, as we 
have shown, on evidence entirely indisputable. If, however, it 
eould be proved, as the Danish Society believe, that this inscription 
is of Norman origin, it would afford a decisive, and very curious 
additional confirmation of the truth of the whole history. 

The inscription, as most of our readers who take any interest on 
the subject, are probably aware, is found upon a rock lying on the 
east side of Taunton River, in the town of Berkeley, in Massachu- 
• setts, opposite to Dighton, from which the rock has taken its name. 
The rock is about twelve feet long, and six feet high. At high tide 
about two feet of the lower part are under water. It is of gray 
wacke, and of a bluish tinge. The weather and the flow of the 
tide upon the lower part of the rock, have effaced a portion of 
the inscription, which is evidently of great antiquity. It has often 
been copied, and with various degrees of accuracy. The most 
recent copy, which was made under the direction of a Committee 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, with great care, expressly 
for the use of the Danish Ajutiquarian Society, is no doubt by far the 
most accurate that has yet been taken. Engravings of this and of 
all the other copies are given in the volume before us. The in- 
scription is supposed by the Danish Society to exhibit in Roman 
characters, of the form used in the middle ages, the name of Thor^ 
Jinn, the leader of the principal expedition of the Northmen, and 
in Roman numerals, the number one hundred and thirty one, 
which was, in fact, the number of his company at the time when 
the settlement was made, together with a female figure and an infant, 
intended, as they believe, to commemorate the birth of Thorfinn's 
son. In order to preclude any suspicion which might arise that the 
Committee, in making their copy of the inscription, had uncon- 
sciously accommodated it to some preconceived theory, respecting 
the visit of the Northmen, it may be proper to add that they were 
not at the time acquainted in detail with the history of the expedi- 
tions to Wineland ; and, in particular, were not informed of the 
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name of the leader of the principal expedition, of the number of 
his men, or of the fact that he had a son born in the country. It 19 
of course, impossible to enlarge upon this part of the subject with- 
out drawings, and we must therefore refer our readers for further 
particulars to the volume before u», where it is treated at great 
length. We are informed by the respectable Secretary of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, Dr. Webb, that he has very re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Rafn, the editor of the work, in 
which he states that the Danish Society have succeeded in decy- 
phering an ancient inscription upon the Paradise Rock, in Iceland, 
which establishes, as he says, beyond a doubt, the European origin 
of the inscription at Dighton. Of the correctness of this opinion 
we shall be better able to judge when we receive the memoir upon 
the subject, which is now in a course of publication.* 

Such are the principal particulars that are known to us respec- 
ting the discovery of America by the Northmen, so far as our 
limits have permitted us to go into them ; and such are the conclu- 
sions in regard to their credibility, to which we have been led by 
the consideration which we have been able to give to this curious 
subject. The main facts in the narrative appear to us, as we have 
repeatedly remarked, to be satisfactorily attested, and we have no 
hesitation in receiving them as a portion of authentic history. 
They are in themselves probable, and are supported by as strong a 
body of testimony as can be produced, in favor of any historical 
narrative of which the scene is laid in times and countries distin- 
guished by an imperfect state of civilization. The identity of 
Wineland with Massachusetts and Rhode Island, also appears to be 
fully proved. Throwing out of view all the evidence of this that 
may be regarded as in any way doubtful, such as the length of the 
shortest day, the name of Mount Hope and the inscription on 
Dighton Rock, — there is enough in the courses and distances run, 
— the climate, soil and natural products of the country discovered, 
and the character of the coast to place the matter beyond contro- 

* We have been favored, by the politeness of Dr. Webb, with a, copy of this letter, 
which is as follows : 

Extract from a letter of Professor Rafn to Humas H. Webb, dated at 

''CoPENHAGEir, Sept. 14, 1837. 

" I have a remarkable piece of news to communicate to you respecting our ante- 
Columbian concerns. Our associate, Professor Finn Magnussen, has been so fortu- 
nate as to decypher, in a very satisfactory manner, the inscriptions in the Paradisar 
HeUir^ which are of historical importance. His communication on this subject will 
be inserted in one of the next numbers of the Annals and Memoirs. The North 
European origin of the North American monuments is thereby ^ ih a strong degree, 
corredorated. in fact we may now pronownce it indubitable.'* 

The volume before us contains an engraving of a part of the inscriptions on the 
Paradise Rock^ and some account of their character. We wait with curiosity for 
the memoir of the learned Professor upon this subject. 
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f0ny> ^ Future researches may elucidate the point still farther. — 
In these we have reason to expect much from* the learned labours of 
the Historical Society of Rhode Island» to whose able and intelli* 
gent cooperation with the Danish Antiquarian Society, we are in a 
great degree indebted for the new light that has been thrown by the 
volume before us« upon this interesting episode in the ancient annals 
of America. To both these institutions, and particularly to Mr. 
Rafn and Dr. Webb, who have had the principal agency in carry- 
ing on the work in their respective countries, we offer with confi- 
dence the grateful acknowledgements of the lovers of geographical 
and antiquarian learning. 



SONG. 



TO ▲ LADV ON HBR WBARINO A GARLAND OF TDB rLOWBRft 
OALLBD BBLLE DB NUIT. 

Que faut il soup^onner du choix 

Que votre humeur, toujours badine, 
A fait encore cette fois, 

Pour orner sa grace lutine ! 

Belle de nuit n*est pas le mot 

Qu'on attribue ii tant de charmes. 
BeUe dejour nous eilit plut6t 

Forc6 de vous rendre les armes. 

Mais je vous^devine di mon tour, — 

Yous voulez, fr&iche comme Flore« 
Qn'on vous adore tout le jour, 

Et la nuit qu'on y r^ve encore. 

TRANSLATION. 

What is this fair friend of ours 
Thinking of when choosing flowers ? 
Belle de jour would surely be 
Better far than Belle de nuit, 
For a garland to adorn 
Beauty fresher than the morn. 
But with all her sober seemingii 
She is often bent on scheming ; 
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And, be surey her plan is this, 
Roguish hussey that she is : 
She would ha^e us, — well she may, — 
Dancing round her all the day ; 
And she tells us covertly. 
By the mystic Belle de nuitf 
We must also, — is it right! — 
Dream about her all the night 



ANOTHER. 

TO H. I. 

Oh fairer, fresher than the face 

Of morn when first, in maiden grace, 

With half averted eyes, 
O'er lawns besprent with dewy drops. 
Or on the misty mountain tops, 

She sees the sun arise ! 

Say why those radiant locks enfold 
Within their mazy threads of gold. 

The pale faced belle of night. 
When Flora's most resplendent glow 
Would scarcely match that marble brow. 

And eye of sapphire light. 

Ah ! might I hope that mystic flower 
That suite so ill thy beauty's power. 

Were meant to be the sign 
Of some fond time when twilight pale. 
Sweet Saint ! should lift the virgin veil 

From love's propitious shrine ! 

Too daring thought ! then let me rest. 
Content on fair Ulusion'i breast, 

To slumber life away. 
Content, — perforce, — at least by night 
To dasp in dreams the vision bright 

I worship all the day. 
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PRESCOTT'S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA.'' 



Ws have delayed a notice of this important work from time to 
time, that we might be better enabled to gire it that elaborate atten- 
tion, in our pages, to which it was entitled from its conspicuous 
merit ; — ^but though some months hare elapsed since its pubUcation* 
and though the discernment of the public, outstepping the cautious 
approbation of the critic, has already conferred on it the honors of 
a second edition, we hare still been compelled to postpone the grati- 
fication of fulfilling our original intention, until the expression of 
our opinion, at least, can no longer be withheld, in justice to a work 
which reflects lustre on the country, and to which a high rank in 
the great historic school of the English Language— -especially rich 
as it is in Spanish subjects— has already been accorded. Abstain-' 
ing, therefore, from all that tempting range of observation, which 
would be incident to the subject in a regular criticism, we shall 
merely, and in a very hasty manner, throw before our readers the 
general opinions which hare been suggested by a perusal of the 
volumes. 

Assuredly our country is destined to excel in letters. Its freedom 
inrites unprejudiced investigation in erery science ; our citizens are 
by birth friends of free inquiry, rivals of Descartes; disciplined 
from the first in the exercise of reason, and indifferent to past idola- 
tries. Here the political institutions stimulate the mind to a bold 
pursuit of speculative truth ; and, in the arts, genius may be im^ 
pelled to the creation of beautiful forms by the pleasing hope that 
its productions will win universal homage. The intellectual powers 
will renew their strength in the consciousness of public sympathy, 
and run a glorious career amidst the applauses of a people. 

Our countrymen hare thus far been distinguished abore other 
nations in the earnest developement of the material resources of our 
land. We are now gasping under the lassitude that has resulted 
from the intense efforts of unparalleled enterprise. But there is an 
analogy between the active and the speculative powers of men in 
masses ; healthy industry is followed by wakeful reflection ; the 
national mind is aroused to the contemplation of truth, not less than 
to the beneficent purpose of connecting rivers or subduing the wil- 
derness ; the moral life of the people, quickened by youthful pride, 
and excited by competition, seeks to express itself in a literature 
of its own. The result will be a consequence not of patronage, 
not of rich rewards, but of an instinctive passion. As naturally as 

r ■' ■ ■ ' 

• HiflCory of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the CathoUe. By Wiuauf H. 
Prescott. Secx>nd Edition. Boston, 1838. 
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(he bird sings, or the flower opens, the genius of our instltitttons 
will impress itself upon the arts, on philosophy, poetry, and history, 
Tiot less than on the face of nature ; and as our ships gather in our 
harbours the produce of every dime, so the American mind will ex- 
tend its researches over the world, and accept every truth, whether 
it lies hid in a superstition, or is plainly revealed to the senses ; 
whether it lurks under a symbol, or is clearly discemed by reason. 

The new era is approaching. In the creation of our earth, the 
progress of existence may be traced from chaos to a finished world. 
The land that emerged from the dividing seas, the verdure that 
enamelled the fields, the lights tbat were kindled in the firmament, 
the myriads of creatures that moved in the waters, the beasts that 
thronged the forests and waked the first echoes on the virgin hills, 
all were glorious in their kind ; yet were but the harbinger of a 
greater work, the overshadowing of humanity, the pledge of im* 
mortal mind that was to emanate from God. So it is now with our 
country. The vast activity of industry, the expanded commerce, 
the channels ^f communication that uifite remote seas, and connect 
distant vallles, the infinite and varied zeal in the pursuit of material 
wealth and the improvement of nature, are but the pledges of the 
ipore exalted creations fliat are yet to come. The countiy is con- 
scious of its mission ; lihfLB thus far been engaged in action ; it has 
not yet breathed forth its soul in language nor expressed its character 
In the arts. But the United States, the pioneer of Democracy, the 
foremost in (hat career of social improvement into which every 
nation is now eagerly rushing, will as certainly have a literature 
of its own, as it has had constitutions. The same triumphant idea, 
which expresses itself in our history and in ovr fundamental laws, 
will animate the scholar and inspire the bard. 

But our literature does not exist merely in promise. The work 
-of Mr. Prescott would do honor to any country, and command 
respect even in the oldest haunts of science. A strong personal 
Interest attaches to it, for it was be^nn under <iircumstances which 
might have daunted the boldest will. Milton attempted the history 
of his country, but abandoned it in despair to commune with the 
lieavenly visitant, whom he saw by the aid off eyes planted within. 
And now at this time the unfortunate Thierry, the picturesque his- 
torian of the invasion of England by the Normans, is languishing 
tinder the loss of sight, and silbmitting to ihe pressure of poverty^ 
has reluctantly abandoned his cherished purstiits. About twelve 
years ago Mr. Prescott, in the prime of manhood, with every thing 
about him and within him to make the career of a man of letters de- 
lightful, selected the reign ef Ferdinand and Isabella, as a subject 
for history. The selection was a most fortunate one. But just as 
%e had made arrangements, early in 1826, for dbtaining the neces- 
^ttvy materials from Madrid, he was deprived, hopelessly asit jeeins, 
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of the use of his eyes for all purposes of reading and writing ; 
'while his design required the consultation of manuscripts, the dili- 
gent study of works in the various languages, the careful, and repeat- 
ed attention of authorities. Well might he have paused, as he read 
in Johnson's life of Milton, that his purpose was not easy nor hardly 
possible. But the distrust of the critic did but stimulate to the de- 
sire of victory ; and the history of letters scarce presents a similar 
example where a buoyant spirit,, happy in its own sincerity, and 
confiding in its own moral force, has cheerfully gathered together 
its energies, and with light heart* but resolute will, advanced to 
overcome difficulties, to which it would not have been deemed a 
weakness to have yielded. By the assistance of readers the work 
was continued. The closest habits of attention, the nicest exactness 
in discerning differences, were necessarily established, as the author 
was ** led blindfold not thrcmgh the pleasant paths of literature, but; 
across dreary wastes," the diffuse quartos of Castilian chroniclers^ 
the heavy details of wise, deliberate, pedantic critics. 

It is to be observed, that from the first line of the three volumea 
of this work to the last, there is not a single trace of despondency, 
not a single word which would indicate that the author had ever, at 
any moment, yielded to glootny feeling. Had things rested thus^ 
\f^ should have admired the energy of his mind ; we should have 
liberally paid a just tribute to his beautiful character ; but we should 
have feared that truth might sometimes have escaped the observa-^ 
tion of a writer who relied on the senses of others ; and should have 
read his work with interest, yet with diffidence. " After perse- 
vering for some years," says Mr. Prescott, ** my eyes, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, recovered sufficient strength to allow me to use 
them, with tolerable freedom,^ in the prosecution of my labours, and 
in the revision of all previously written ;" and far from deprecating 
the severity of criticism, he may claim for himself a discipline in 
circumspection, a firmness of application, an extraordinary exercise 
of mepiory, which, with his trials, his competitors must forego. 

The manner in which the work is written corresponds to the cir- 
cumstances of its origin. More than ten years* labour has been em- 
ployed to mature it. Each chapter is the result of long application, 
giving evidence that no expense has been spared in gathering mate- 
rials, no industry in appropriating them. Let any American. scholar 
turn, for instance, to the chapter on the literature of the Saracens, 
and ask himself how long a period of study would be required to 
prepare for writing it. The candour of judgment which pervades 
the work, is worthy of highest commendations. The mind of the 
author reflects objects without distorting them, — ^like a pure mirror, 
which no breath of prejudice dims, no bigotry tarnishes ; and though 
here and there a sentiment may be found, which, tried by the de- 
mocratic test, would not bear an analysis, yet a manly love of free- 
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dom often finds a bold expression in his pages ; he pleads for pro- 
gress ; and with sincerity, and in language which would satisfy the 
most decided Loco Focoy exclaims of revolutions, that society had 
** better he hurried forward o» the wings of the tempest^ than stag' 
naie in a deathlike cahnJ*^ The style of Mr. Prescott is evidently 
the expression of his own character. " As for style," said Lessing 
to solnae conceited critic, *' every good writer's style is as much his 
own as his nose," The manner of Mr. Prescott is clear and grace- 
ful ; the poet compares Paris going forth to battle to the war-horse 
prancing to the river's side ; and the historian of the Catholic kings 
in the midst of erudition, writes with the freedom and spirit of ani- 
mated conversation. Yet where grave topics arrest attention, his 
style rises, %nd in the chapters, for instance, where general views 
are given, in the preface also, and in the close of the work, pos- 
sesses at once grace and clearness, elegance and dignity. 

The topic is happily chosen. What country has a more varied 
historical interest than Spain? There hordes of vagrant nations 
pitched their tents in the days of more than Cimmerian darkness ; 
there the Celts forced their way, to puzzle antiquaries and perplex 
philologists; thither the merchant princes of Tyre sent their ships 
in quest of gain ; there the Carthaginian was attracted by q^ines of 
silver, and struggled for conquests and colonies ; there the Roman 
eagle led the veterans of the republic of warriors, and wrested the 
land from the republic of traders ; there the difierent factions of 
the Roman State entrenched themselves in fastnesses, and after de- 
stroying the natives, fertilized the soil with the blood of one another ; 
there the cross was planted by the side of the Roman law, and its 
mission was explained in the Roman tongue ; there a Roman rebel 
welcomed ^ horde of German barbarians ; Vandals made their home 
in Gallicia and on the banks of Guadalquiver ; Goths from Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, crossing the Danube, were tossed from nation 
to nation, till they broke beyond the Pyrenees ; there the children 
of Arabia, fanning the flames of domestic discord, carried the cre- 
scent with the culture and the language of the East ; there the Jews, 
still worshipping the God that revealed himself at Sinai, insinuated 
themselves among the minted population, and connected by trade 
the descendants of races which sprung from Scandinavia and Tar- 
tary, from Africa and the deserts of Arabia. Even the blackamoor 
bad a home in the Spanish peninsula ; and if the minarets of Ma- 
homet rose in Granada as an emblem of the East, the lands of Se- 
ville, before the days of Ferdinand, could not unfrequently show 
the huts of the negro slave. 

The epoch ielected by Mr. Prescott is the most interesting crisis 
in the history of Spain, the period when these various elements 
were exposed to modifications ; the period of conflict between Sara- 
cen and Goth, between Jew and Christian ; the period of conflict 
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between nascent free inquiry and intellectuSil despotism ; the period' 
of conflict between monarchy and aristocracy ; the period of unity 
in the Spanish monarchy, followed by an activity of enterprise that 
discovered a new world ; the period when the revolutions that cen- 
turies had prepared were rapidly realized. 

The work opens by an elaborate and carefully written analysis 
of the previous history of the Castilian monarchy, and of the early 
constitution of Aragon. It is a new form of combat of feudal and 
municipal liberties against monarchy, and delineates with distinct- 
ness the outlines of the political system which Spkin inherited from 
the middle age. The main subject then divides itself naturally into 
two parts ; of which the first embraces the period when the diflTerent 
kingdoms of Spain were first united under one monarchy, and a 
thorough reform was introduced into their internal administration^ 
This portion of the work exhibits most fully the domestic policy 
of Ferdinand and Isabella ; the series of strange events which raised 
Isabella to the throne of Castile ; the methods of government adopt- 
ed in that kingdom ; the sad establishment of the Modern Inquisi- 
tion. To give additional interest to the war of Granada, the histo- 
rian — who sustains with honor the competition with Washington 
Irving— introduces this part of his theme hy an elaborate review of 
the political and intellectual culture of the Spanish Arabs. Mr. 
Prescott has succeeded in giving to the fall of Granada a deep tragic 
interest, and has shown that for him the sentiment of humanity is 
not restrained within the limits of nations or of creeds. The sub- 
ject was entirely new to the English reader till the historic romance 
of Irving; and now loses nothing of its charm in the accurate nar- 
ration, which is confirmed by sober criticism, and gains a new and a 
deep interest from its authenticity. It is also pleasant to see, how 
bearty a tribute of applause Mr. Prescott pays to the historic ro- 
mance in which one of the most poetical portions of his theme was 
anticipated. 

The conquest of Granada marks the period when the Spanish 
monarchy obtained unity ; it is the moment when it emerged into 
the first class of powers ; and the country which had been overrun 
by Carthaginian and Roman, by Vandals, and Goths, and Saracens* 
extended its sway abroad and began to achieve for itself new king- 
doms by arms, and islands and continents by discovery. The his- 
tory of these efforts form the second part of Mr. Prescott's work ; 
and the same diligence which made him familiar with the history 
of the Saracens, here conducts him through the wars of Gonsalvo 
and the colonial policy of Spain. No point appears to have been 
overlooked; no application to have been shunned; the personal 
fortunes and character of Isabella and Ferdinand are interwoven 
with the fate of kingdoms ; and with the refined taste of a scholar 
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aad the independence of unbiased criticism^ the author gives also 
an raalysis of Castilian literature. 

Of the lively incidents, and the various sketches with which the 
work' abounds, our limits permit us to enter into no detail. The 
tender is made familiar with Gonsalvo and Gaston de Foix, with the 
amiable Isabella, and the harsh, selfish, ambitious Ferdinand ; with 
the oriental magnificence of the Spanish Moors, and the gorgeous 
chivalry of the Christians ; with patient Jews, resigning their country 
rather than iheir religion, and giving an example of constancy under 
suffering such as the Huguenots afterwards could imitate but not 
excel ; and again with every form under which the Roman religion 
in that day presented itself. At one moment we are introduced to 
the licentious Mendoza, declaring that ** the gospel should be dis- 
creedy preached, cum grano salis^ with the deference due to ma- 
jesty and men of high estate ;^' at another, we have the stern Tiila- 
vera, placing himself as on God*s tribunal, and compelling the 
Queen to kneel at his feet Near the close of the volume we have 
a lively summary of the character o^ the admirable Ximenes, who, 
to the high qualities of a statesman, joined the ascetic severities of a 
Franciscan, wearing beneath a rich suit of ermine the coarse woollen 
frock of his order, mending with his own needle and thread the 
rents of his threa^dbare garment, and shunning the sex like so many 
evil spirits, aye, '* looking on every woman as a devil ;'' and at the 
very beginning of the history, as we are brought into the collision 
of feudalism and monarchy in Castile, the vanity of ambition in a 
royal court is displayed more fully than by Cardinal Wolsey, in the 
tragical end of Alvaro de Luna. 

He on the gloomy scaffold died, 

Ignoble faU! 
The countless treasifres 6f his care, 
Hamlets and villas green and fair, 

His mighty power, — 
What were they all but grief and shame, 
Tears and a broken heart, — when came 

The parting hoOr. • 

Were we to invite attention to particular chapters, we should 
refer especially to those which comprehend results, as the best 
written, and to us, at least, the inost attractive. Of such are the two 
introductory sections, the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of the 
first volume, relating to the internal administration of Castile, the 
Inquisition, and the political and intellectual condition of the Spanish 
Arabs. Such, too, are the disquisitions on the literature of the 
Peninsula. 

A principal charm of the work lies in the biographical sketches, 
which are written aljke with industry in research and beauty of 

* Longfellow's translation of Manrique's Coplas. ^ j 
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style. None excel those which are devoted to Isabella and to 
Ximenes. 

In many places, Mr. PrescotI runs parallels with some passages in 
modern histories. The comparison will always show him not as a 
plagiarist, but as a faithful original inquirer ; we take pride in add- 
ing, that in caution and in precision he repeatedly has the advan- 
tage of Robertson. 

Soch are some of the views which present themselves as we read 
this honest find beautiful record, from rare and authentic sources, 
of a period rich in revolutions, discoveries, and conquests, distin- 
guished by most remarkable personages, new to the English, and 
indeed to the continental, reader, and to us of America bearing a 
peculiar interest, from the connection which it first established be- 
tween our world and the Old. We believe Mr. Prescott to have been 
attracted to the subject by its intrinsic adaptation to the purposes 
of historic genius ; but his theme has American importance. On 
all of us the sovereign who gave to Columbus the opportunity of 
realizing his adventurous visions, has claims to gratitude ; and this 
work, which addresses itself to all cultivated itiinds, will particularly 
win the attention of the Spaniards of Mexico and South America* 
Almost every State from the Rio del Norte to Patagonia deduces its 
history from the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and when, at 
some future day, the annalist of Peru, or of Chili, of Mexico, or 
Buenos Ayres, shall trace the progress of his nation to its separation 
from its parent stock he will, for the reign of the Catholic Sove- 
reigns, find no guide more agreeable or more safe than Prescott. 



TO A STAR. 

Bright Star ! that rising first on British eyes, 

To them the harbinger of a new day 
After long night, in these our western skies 

Art now diffusing thy auspicious ray ? 
Oh lovely planet ! — shooting from thy sphere. 

Not madly, but with madness most divine 
To turn our heads, — might we but fix thee here. 

And would'st thou in our country's Union shine. 
Adding a new light to the galaxy 

That Freedom has already clustered there, — 
Sweet Stai; of Beauty ! — thou should'st be to me 

My Cynosure, — my one without compare, — 
And I would worship thee and love thee more. 
Despite my civic pride, than all the twenty-four. * 

♦ The Sonnet was written during the time when the number of the States wa« 
twenty-four. i 
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BEING A FULL EXPOSITION AND EXEMPLUICATION OF " THE CREDIT 8T8IXM.* 



I DBSI6NSDLT omit the place of my birth, that being a matter of 
«ome doubt to myself, inasmuch as from my earliest recollbction I 
led a sort of miscellaneous life, seldom remaining long in the same 
place, and moving about as occasion made necessary or convenient. 
My family, though poor, was of great antiquity, and withal respect- 
able, since I have often heard my father say, not one of his ancestors 
)iad ever, to his knowledge, degraded himself by following any 
regular occupation. The only tainted limb of the family tree was 
our grandfather, who was ignominiously bound apprentice to a cob- 
bler ; hilt thank Heaven, he ranaway before he took a degree, and 
became distinguished as all our race have been, by "living by 
their wits '* — an expressive phrase which distinguishes the happy 
few from the miserable many, who are justly condemned to live by 
the sweat of the brow, seeing they cannot live by the sweat of 
the brain. The consequence is, that the latter have a foolish pre- 
judice against the former, arising, no doubt, from an innate sense 
of inferiority. 

My early education was like my mode of life, rather miscella- 
neous. In fact, setting aside a little smattering of reading, writing, 
and cyphering, that I obtained, at various times, it consisted prin- 
cipally in the example and precepts of my father. As we ram- 
bled about from town to town — for my father seldom remained long 
in one place, on account, he said, of the envy and ill will he ex- 
cited by the superiority of his wits-^he would stop and call my at- 
tention to a fall of water, a little murmuring river, a particular 
point of land, or some other matter, and tell me what a capital spe- 
culation he could make out of it if he only had the money. In one 
place, he would erect a great manufactory ; in another, make the 
river navigable; in a tbird, found a city ; and in a fourth, cut a ca- 
nal that would enrich the whole country. So far as I could judge, 
at that time, his sole dependence was on these castles in the air, 
which he never realized, except in the way of now and then per- 
suading some poor dolt of a workingman, who had saved a little 
money, to embark it in some one of his speculations, which I con- 
fess almost always failed, for want, as my father said, of a proper 
credit system founded on paper-money. But though they failed, my 
father always managed to take care of himself, which he affirmed 
was the first duty of man, and to save enough from the wreck to 
serve him till he could hatch some other speculation. 

When I ^ew old enough to think a little for myself, and observed 
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the ingenioin devices by which my father wrought on the credulity 
of th^se egregious blockheads, that sense of justice which I used to 
believe innaie ia the nature of BMrv would rise against such mis- 
chierous deceptions ; and I remember I once ventured to express 
myself rather ingenuously on the subject. His reply art once opened 
my mind to that new and sublime dieory which has ever since been 
the' governing principle of my life. 

** My son^" said he^ ** what do you suppose constitutes the supe-* 
riority of man over all other animals? " 

I mustered up my scholarship, and replied — 

" His reason, sir. " 

'« Good — you are right It follows, then, that reason being his 
great characteristic, il was the design of Providence, that he should 
live by his reason — in other words, by his wits — and that, therefore,, 
i^ is his bounden duty to make the most of ^them. Do you under* 
stand?" 

** I think I do,, sir. But he should Bot make use of his wits to de* 
eeive others. Justice — " 

" Jistice ? Where did you get these queer notions, boy ?" 

•• From nature, I believe, sir." 

** Nature is a soa of a — tinker ! — and the soonev we turn it oulf 
of doors the better. This is the object of all education. The im* 
pulses of nature are the mere errors of ignorai^ce and inexperience^ 
and what philosophers call a knowledge of the world — which, by 
the way, is worth all other knowledge— consists solely in sharpen^ 
ing our wits, and preparing us to take advantage of the dullness of 
others. Scrupulous blockheads call this deception, but you may 
depend upon it, it is nothing but a justifiable use of our wits. Nay,, 
it is not only justifiable, but obligatory ; for not to make use of the 
fitculties bestowed on us by nature, or acquired by experience, wouldf 
be flying in the face of our Maker. It would be a most criminaf 
negligence. Do you remember the parable of the talents ?" 

** I think I have some sort of recollection of it." 

" Well, what is the moral of it? Is it not that the great duty of 
man is to turn a penny, and make money as fast as he can T '* 

** But, sir, I think he ought to make it honestly.'* 

•'Pooh — you're a blockhead. There is not one word about 
honesty in the whole parable." 

This, and various similar conversations,^ together With the daily 
example of my father, and his perpetual turmoil about speculations, 
gave a radical turn to my mind, and fixed my destiny for life. 1 
saw very clearly that mankind were condemned to labour, not for 
their own benefit, but that of others ; and that inasmuch as the wits 
of a man were the noblest part of him, it was but just they should* 
live at the expense of those democratic physical powers, whicl* 
were undoubtedly intended for that special purpose.- 
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One of die great resources of my father, who was a decided 
enemy to hard work, was the invention of labotfr-saving machines. 
I remember to bare heard him boast that he had, during his life, 
taken out patents for a hundred and thirty-seven contrivances of 
this sort, many of which be sold out to the country farmers and 
Tillage mechanics, for he had a most slippery tongue, and a keen 
wit, which he often assured me were specially given to enable him 
to earn an honest livelihood. I have long ago forgot the greater 
portion of these labour-saving machines ; but I remember there was 
one for scalding pigs without heating the water, and another for 
churning butter by an ingenious application of the well-pole, while 
the good women were lowering and hoisting the bucket. We livect 
comfortably three months on these inventions, at the end of which 
time the ignorant country people began to be so jealous of the su- 
periority of my father^s wits, that they threatened to tar and feather 
biro, and subject me to the new patent scalding machine. 

In short, the country was becoming rather warm for us, and my 
father determined to seek not only a wider sphere of action, but of 
impunity, in the principal city of that section of colmtry which had 
hitherto been the scene of the triumphs of his wits. 

** Ferret, my son, " said he, one day, just after a great ignorant 
country booby, who had paid his last five dollars for the use of the 
patent scalding contrivance, had called him various unseemly names, 
and threatened to prosecute him fpr swindling—" Ferret, my son, 
there is no longer any living among these hard-working Cyclops, 
who have no respect for the triumphs of superior intellect, and pre- 
fer brute force to mother wit. Besides, these * big-pawed fellows'— 
my father was the inventor of this phrase — ^have such a stupid re- 
spect for industry, that they are apt to despise their betters, who 
live by their wits, according to the instinct of reason, and the de- 
crees of Providence. I am going to the great city of Ragamuffiii- 
ville, where there is elbow-room for the exercise of one's wits, and 
1 can turn dollars where I now only turn pennies. " 

Accordingly we departed for the great city to seek our fortunes 
in a more enlarged sphere of action. As we proceeded along, my 
father whiled away the time by pointing out a variety of excellent 
speculations. I had but a confused notion of the precise meaning 
of this word ; and to this day I confess the distinction betwec?n 
making a great speculation and 'taking in' a fellow creature, is not 
precisely clear to my mind. How far a man may use his superior 
wit or experience in getting the better of ignorance and simplicity. 
Is a question, as my father used to say^ which every one must de- 
cide for himself. 

" There, now, " said he, as we passed the house of an honest 
farmer—" There is a fellow who might double the value of his farm, 
and liye like a fighting cock, if he would only drain that great swamp. 
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blow up that ledge of rocks, sprinkle a few hundred bushels of 
plaster over it, lay it down in grass, and stock it with the short 
horn breed." 
I replied in the simplicity of my heart — 
** I suppose sir, he has not the means of doing this. " 
♦* Ah I Ferret, there's the thing. The whole world is, as it were, 
standing still fov wunt of means. There is not half enough money 
in the world to supply the new developement of speculation ; and 
the possibility of supplying this want so as to keep pace with the 
•pirit of the age — do you understand me, boy ? — is what employs 
my mind day and night. The difficulty of getting money has 
always appeared to me a great defect in the scheme of Providence, 
and V(ere that only got over, man would be all but omnipotent I 
believe this to be possible, and have a sort of dim conception 
working its way in my brain, which, if I can only bring it to matinrity, 
will produce the greatest revolution that has happened in the world 
since the deluge, and relieve mankind from that cruel denunciation 
that he should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, which al- 
ways gives me an ague whenever I hear it from the pulpit" 

I requested my father to explain his project, but he only replied, 
patting his forehead — " It is here, boy, here, but I can't explain it 
yet, at least to your mind. One of these days I may let you into 
the secret — at present we have other fish to fry." This conversa- 
tion set my thoughts in motion. I pondered almost without inter* 
mission on the subject, which gradually opened upon me as I ad- 
vanced, step by step, until I conceived the sublime idea, which, as 
will appear in the sequel, I afterwards carried into effect, and with 
such consequences as have astonished and confounded the world. 

Just as my father concluded his last remark, we came in sight of 
a little tailor's shop, in a village by the road side, through the open 
window of which, we could see the owner stitching away with 
great animation, and jerking his elbow in a most spasmodic style. 
Observing that he had some business with the tailor, who, as it soon 
appeared, was a simple good-natured soul, of great faith and little 
experience, my father told me to follow him, say nothing, and be 
sure not to laugh. Several suits of clothes were hanging out of 
doors as a lure for customers. 

My father saluted the master of the shop, who stopped his elbow 
for an instant, raised his eyes, gave him a nod, and then went on at 
a great rate, as if he wished to make up for lost time. My father 
then inquired if he had any ready made clothes to suit himself and 
son, at which the little man pricked his ears, stuck his needle into 
his work, and jumped from his shop-board with the elasticity of a 
bull-frog. 

** Suits ? Fit ? my dear sir, I have clothes to fit any body, from a 
giant to a dwarf. " /^ i 
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He began to pull down his paraphernalia with his usnal celerity ; 
and to make short of a long story, we were soo« fitted. I wondered 
how they wer^ to be paid for, as I happened to know my father had 
at all times considerably more wit than money. But I was. soon 
enlightened on the subject. 

"Friend Dibdill, " said he, "your clothes fit better than If diey 
had been made for us ; what w^uld ihej have don6 had you actually 
taken measure ? " " 

The little man showed his teeth at this complinnmt, but made no 
answer, except repeating the word " friend, " three or four times 
with great rapidity, in a tone of interrogation, to which my father 
responded — 

" Aye, friend Dibdill, but I believe you don't recollect me, though 
we have met several times at the Rev. Mr. Snortgrace's meeting. 
Don't you remember what a refreshing time we had about seven 
years ago at the great sermon about earthquakes ? " 

"Bless me ! " cried the tailor — "To be sqre I do, but I don't re- 
member to have seen you there. " 

" Sure — you don't say so ? Why I was one of those who lifted 
you up, brother Dibdill, when you were struck down, and carried 
you into the air, where you waked up, singing Hallelujah. Don't 
yon remember ? " 

The tailor reflected awhile. 

" Why, yes, now I think of it, I think I do. I'm much obliged 
to you, brother. What a shaking there was among the dry bones 
that day, " rubbing his hands. " But may I crave your name ? " 

" Pumpelly, " answered my father, looking significantly at me. 

" Oh ! yes — may be a relation of Squire Pumpelly, the rich old 
codger that lives over across the river. I've heard he's as rich as 
King Solomon. Any relation ? " 

" His brother, " replied my father, with an air of conscious dig- 
nity. 

" Well, if ever ! who'd have thought it ? " cried the other, look- 
ing rather significantly at my father's costume, which was some- 
what weather-beaten. 

" Yes, his youngest brother. I'm on my way there now, after an 
absence of sevetal years, in which I have been rather roughly 
handled, as you see. But my brother has written to me to come 
and live with him. " Here my father began rummaging his pockets. 
" Plague take it ! what can have gone with the letter ? O, now I 
remeniber I left it in my trunk at the Ferry House down yonder. 
But to business, friend Dibdill. I did'nt like to appear before my 
brother, the Squire, in such a poor pickle as this, and so I thought 
I'd rig myself and my boy out a little, that we might not disgrace 
him. I went first to the shop do\^ yonder by the ferry, but the 
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fellow's clothes, I beliere, were made with a marlinspike, alter 
measuring with a broomstick. " 

The tailor rubbed^ his hands and chuckled at this, but had the 
magnanimity not to run down his rival. 

"Now to come to the point, my good friend, "continued my 
father. " 1 have not quite enough cash, at present, to pay for these 
things, and so I will give you the choice, either to wait till I can 
see ray brother, the Squire, or take an order on him for the money* 
What say you ? decide quick — for if you wont do either, I must e'en 
take up with the bungling work of your neighbour yonder, who al- 
most forced his trumpery upon my back, " 

The tailor considered a moment, moving his elbows backwards 
and forwards, from the mere force of habit, as if he was stitching, 
and then, modestly, and rather hesitatingly, as if fearful of giving 
bflence, decided in favor of the order on Squire Pumpelly. This 
was accordingly given, and we departed in triumph, in a quick step. 
The tailor slipped upon his shop board, and the last I saW of him 
he was stitching it away with infinite glee. 

I am not ashamed to confess — for I am grown wiser now — that I 
felt a sort of vague perception, that this operation of my father 
was not altogether justifiable. Indeed, I ventured to hint as much« 
but his answer silenced my scruples forever. 

"Ferret," said he, "I ought to hav^ bound you apprentice to 
that simpleton of a tailor, for I fear 1 shall never make a gentleman 
of you. The world will say I have cheated the fellow, for it is al- 
ways taking things by the wrong handle, and you seem to think so 
too. I maintain on the contrary, that I have paid him double and 
treble the value of these clothes in the lesson I have given* The 
experience he will acquire before many days are over, will answer 
him two most valuable purposes ; it will guard him from future 
losses of the kind, and if he makes a proper use of it, enable him to 
practice the same game on others. The fact is, boy, in the scale 
of strict justice, he owes me for half a dozen suits, instead of my 
being indebted to the stupid hard-working blockhead. How I hate 
to see a rascal's elbow moving at such a rate." 

" Had'nt we better go back, father, and dun him for the balance 
he owes you ? " asked I. 

"Hum — not just now, my aon, I'm in too grreat a hurry to get to 
Ragamuffin ville. " 

Accordingly we mended our pace, and in due time arrived safe 
at the great city of Ragamuffin ville, where my father took lodgings 
in one of the most expensive and fashionable establishments of the 
place, observing to me, " that persons who lived by the superiority 
of their wits, should always go to such places in preference to ob- 
scure taverns. The very fact of stopping at a splendid hotel, was 
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a sort of letter of credit among those two-legged animak, who were 
created as objects for men of wit to practice upon. 

The day after our arrival, my father gave me three dollars, tell- 
ing me, at the same time, that for the present I must expect nothing 
more from him but good advice and good example. 

"Do you see that little red flag flying over the door yonder! 
That is a place where great bargains can sometimes be made. Go 
and try your wits against the auctioneer, and if you come oflT tri- 
umphantly, I predict your fortune is made. You will be a match 
for the greatest shaver in the land. " 

I obeyed his commands, and came back a " lame duck, " as my 
father called me. The man of the hammer had made a speculation 
out of me, that is, he had taken me in. The mode in which he cir- 
cumvented me was worth ten times the money, and was, in fact, 
the foundation of the vast property I afterwards possessed, and 
which, if I could only have paid for, would have made a little German 
Prince of me. But I lost all, as will appear in the sequel, by some 
unlucky democratic experiments, which I revenged myself upon, 
by calling them "Specie Humbug,** "Infamous Scheme," &c. 
The manoeuvres of the auctioneer are too precious to be detailed to 
the public, I keep them for the special use of myself and confident 
ttal friends. 

My father scolded, and laughed at me at the same time. " Fer» 
ret, " said he, " I did not intend to give you another cent as long as 
I lived. But the first error of inexperience is excusable. Here is 
two dollars more — go and try your fortune again ; but recollect, if 
you suffer yourself to be bamboozled this time, you are no longer a 
spn of mine. Take care how you disgrace yourself by another 
bad bargain. " 

I took the money, aipS proceeded somewhat disconsolate and mor- 
tified along the street, running over the process by which I had 
been taken in by the little auctioneer. All at once, the lecture of 
my, father on the advantage the tailor had derived from the experi- 
ment on his credulity, occurred to me, and I determined to turn the 
sharp edge of my newly acquired experience against others, the first 
opportunity. This soon presented itself, and by a process which I 
shall keep to myself for the reasons just specified, I succeeded, not 
only in retrieving my former loss, but making a snug penny besides. 
My father received me in triumph, and such was his awakened con* 
fidence in the superiority of my wits, that from that hour he pre- 
dicted my future eminence. This incident was, indeed, the first 
step in the ladder. 

By good luck an eminent broker happened to hear the particulars 
of my last exploit. He was struck with the masterly genius it dis- 
played ; and being a most liberal patron of merit, at once offered to 
take me into his employment. Accordingly, I descended into his 
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cellar, where, for a time, I was told to look sharp, listen to ererjr 
thing, and say nothing. Here was a noble school to awaken the 
powers of my mind, and the exercise of my wits. The head of the 
house, ^r rather the cellar, was one of the most profound men of 
his time, as a proof of which it is only necessary to state, that he 
began business with no capital but his wits, lived like a prince for 
several years, without ever being worth a dollar, and finally failed 
for some millions. Here was a sublime genius for you. ** Here"— i 
to use the words of my father — <* H^re is the great Archimedes who 
can move a world by putting his lever upon nothing." 

This great man watched me narrowly for some months after my 
first entering into his employ, preparatory to trusting me in his af- 
fairs. There was an old woman who had a table where she sold 
apples, cakes, and other small wares, which frequently excited my 
longing, and as she carried on the business just at the window of 
our cellar, I was tempted to trade with her whenever 1 had money. 
On these occasions, my master watched me closely, and the result 
of his investigations was exhibited in an increasing confidence. By 
degrees, he opened to me the mysteries of the shaving business, 
and displayed to my mind all the wonders of an invisible world, 
appealing to the imagination instead of the senses. 

The glorious mysteries of kiting, race-horsing, and other occult 
matters connected with the sublime science of raising the wind ; the 
manner in which the credit system is built up and sustained, without 
any thing but itself to stand upon ; the masterly process by which 
any amount of ideal money may be conjured out of nothing, like the 
spirit from the cloud, and made to represent ten times the amount of 
the same sum if it were real ; these and some other of the <* great 
principles," which constitute the sublime of the new credit system, 
he could not present to me, for as yet they l^d no existence, except 
in the heated chaos of my mind, which, from the period in which I 
received this first practical insight into the great money, or rather 
credit, kingdom, continued to boil and bubble with the fever heat 
of grand conceptions, fighting their way from a faint embryo to a 
^ glorious maturity. 

But the lessons of my master were of the highest use to me, not- 
withstanding. Like streaks of sky, at early dawn, they prepared the 
way for the god of light and lustre, and, at the same time, taught me 
to take advantage of the mid-day splendor, which soon after opened 
upon me. 

The city of Ragamufiinville, just about this time, suddenly awaken- 
ed to a perception of its future greatness, and it come to pass that 
every body began to live on anticipation. . They looked forward 
about a hundred years, and saw at the end of the long vista, a vision 
of grandeur and prosperity that set them all mad. They forgot that 
a hundred years was a long while, and that he who incurred a debt, 
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in the expectation of receiving a great profit at the end of thai time, 
was very likely to die before he could realize his anticipations. 

Suddenly, there was a great and increasing demand for money, 
for all the world had become borrowers, to invest in lots, in order 
to take advantage of the great rise in value a hundred years hence. 
The precious metals not being of a ductile nature, and incapable of 
expanding fast enough to suit these great exigencies, it became in- 
dispensable that some substitute should be found, more suitable to 
the spirit of the age, and the newly discovered wants of the com- 
munity. 

My master every day lamented to me the contracted sphere of 
operations to which his genius was confined, by what he called the 
*' infamous Specie Humbug,*' meaning the stupid attachment man- 
kind had inherited from the dark ages, to what they called a stand- 
ard of value. " If I could only make money out of nothing," would 
he exclaim in a paroxysm of enthusiasm, ** I would, in a short time» 
possess the world 1" 

I brooded on this idea from morning till night, and sometimes lay 
awake for hours, thinking on the glorious hope of its successful 
accomplishment. I often asked myself what was the basis of the 
value of every thing in the world, and at length came to the conclu- 
sion that it was the general estimation of mankind. I then pro- 
ceeded to investigate the possibility of substituting an imaginary, 
for a real, value, and appealing to human credulity as its basis. 
Mankind, thought I, worship false gods, adopt false opinions, and 
arrive at false conclusions. Many believe the moon is made oC 
green cheese ; is it not possible to make them believe that what is 
worth nothing intrinsically, is just as good as a thing of inestimable 
value, provided it will exchange for just as much ? What, proceed- 
ed I, was the intrinsic value of a fathom of Wampum, and yet, in 
old times, you could purchase a farm with it from the Indians. I 
forgot at that time that this Wampum was the product of labor, and 
therefore represented the value of all the labor bestowed upon it. 

While my mind was struggling to emerge from the twilight of 
these conceptions, into the meridian day, my master began, by de- 
grees, to employ me in transactions which became, every day, more 
important and consequential. In the course of them, I daily ac- 
quired new ideas and new experience. I learned the art of evading 
the laws against usury, without subjecting myself to the penalty of 
their violation ; I mastered all the mysteries of the business in 
which I was engaged; and in good time became such an adept 
that I could practically define to a hair the precise line which se- 
parated a lucky speculation from an act of. downright swindling. 
I could tell to the utmost nicety, how far it was lawful to play on 
credulity and ignorance, and the extent to which deception might 
be carried without constituting a fraud. In short, I could see my 
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way clear in the darkest transactioii, and split a bair with my eyes 
shut 

I was. gradually, though not actually a partner, admitted some« 
times to a share in the profits when I had made a good hit, and soon 
found myself in possession of a snug little sum. With this, having 
the approbation of my master, I commenced business on my own 
account, and considered my fortune as good as made, when, by his 
influence, I was admitted a member of the Board of Brokers, which, 
under the present severe laws against every other species of play, 
enjoys a monopoly of gambling. 

In truth, it was carried on upon a great scale. Not a day passed 
that some one of us, who, perhaps, was not worth one-fiftieth part 
of the money, did not play stakes for thousands, and buy or sell 
whi|t neither possessed, or what« in fact, had no existence. But 
every thing was done in the moat gentlemanly manner, and all the 
members were strictly governed by the point of honor, which con^ 
sisted in taking every possible advantage of each other. 

The entire process was a war between buyer and seller. One 
member would, for example, oflTer a thousand shares of some fancy 
stock ; that is, a stock which had no definite value, and another ac- 
cept the oflTer, although the former had not a single share, and the 
latter not a single dollar to pay for one. The stock was to be de- 
livered at a certain specified time, and here commenced a great 
struggle on the part of the buyer and seller, one to depress, the 
other to raise the price of the stock, by rumors calculated to aflfect 
it one way pr the other. It was on one occasion of this kind that 
I made my first great ^speculation. 

Happening to overhear a bargain of this kind, A)r a vast number 
of shares in a certain contemplated rail road, a lucky thought came 
into my mind. Without losing a moment, I went and purchased, 
on time, every share of this stock in the market, and of consequence, 
the person who had contracted to deliver the amount of shares, 
which was very large, was under the absolute necessity of applying 
to me when the period of delivery arrived. You may depend, I 
njade him pay handsomely, knowing that he would ever after lose 
the chance of diddling others, if he forfeited his honor on this oc- 
casion, by being expelled the Board. By this operation he lost, 
and I gained, a little fortune, and what was of no less consequence, 
a gr^at accession of reputation, on account of my superior sagacity 
and foresight. 

The aflair recommended me to a certain bank, which soon after 
installed me in the oflice of its chief broker, that is, furnished me 
with money to shave all the good notes which the directors refused 
to discount at legal interest In this situation it was that I invent* 
ed the famous mode of dodging the law against usury, by charging 
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oU premiuiBs above ^e legal interest as a commission for my ser- 
vices. 

Being now in a prosperous and honorable situation, I began to 
sigh for the enjoyment of domestic felicity, as 1 could now afford 
myself 4hat expensive luxury. I accordingly sought a partner, and 
being guided by prudence^ as well as inclination, married a lady of 
« certain age, who had great family interest. Her father was 
president of a bank, and three of her uncles bank directors. This 
at once initiated me into the mysteries of ihe *' Credit System,'* as 
it existed at that time. 

I at once saw its defects, and my mind again reverted, with in- 
creasing force and vigour, to the question of a currency founded 
exclusively on public credulity. It is true, the banks, as they 
then existed, possessed great advantages in furnishing a currency, 
two-thirds or three-fourths of which was not represented by real 
value. Still, this was not the beau ideal of my imagination. I re- 
jected, and believed in the possibility of perfecting the Credit Sys- 
tem, so that it should consist solely of credit, without being adulte- 
rated by a single particle of real value. 

The period was now come for realizing this long cherished vidon 
of my imagination. 1 was rich in credit and paper-money ; the 
great city of Ragamuffin ville was turning wild with visions of what 
was going to happen a hundred years hence ; and there was such a 
demand for money, as all the gold and silver mines of the universe 
could not supply. I had also bank influence ; and now aet about 
acquiring political distinction as indispensable to my purposes. I 
turned a furious democrat, that party being then uppermost; at- 
tended every ward meeting, and made speeches in favour of Equal 
Rights ; until, by degrees, I rose to be a member of the general 
committee for nominating members of Assembly. When this mea- 
sure came up, there were so many candidates, and so great a diver- 
sity of opinions, that we settled the matter by nominating ourselves, 
and were triumphantly elected. 

It was now that I grasped the reality of what I had so long anti- 
cipated. Before proceeding to the seat of government, I had pro- 
jected a scheme for a bank, founded on the great principle of mak- 
ing money out of nothing ; a self-constituted, self-existent, perpetual- 
motion bank-machine, entirely independent of any representative 
of real value, and which, like a spider, would spin its web for catch- 
ing flies out of its own bowels. On opening my scheme to several 
of my confidential friends, who had submitted to the disgrace of 
being called democrats for a time, in order that they might make 
use of their support in the attainment of their object, they were 
delighted with it, — most especially when they found that my bank 
required not a dollar for its specie basis. They eagerly joined me 
in a memorial to the Legislature, stating that there was a great ncces* 
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sity for an Inerease of capital in the great oily of Ragamnffinrillet 
and a great surplus capital having no profitable means of invest* 
ment; and that the applicants being great friends to the Equal 
Rights of the sovereign people, had come forward, actuated solely 
by the public good, to request a charter, conferring on them certain 
privileges, which, though the people were prohibited from exer- 
cising, were exclusively for their benefit This charter, 1 employed 
a friend of mine, a lawyer unequalled in drafting laws for the pur- 
pose of being evaded, to draw up in such a manner as that it would 
require no capital to pay up the stock, and authorize the corporation 
to do directly the contrary of what the Legislature intended. With 
this, I proceeded, in anticipated triumph, to the fountain of legis-- 
lation. 

On my arrival, I found that almost every member of that honor- 
able body had some scheme or other on the anvil for the public 
good, and in the benefits of which he expected to participate, onlyy 
as one of the people. I made it my first object to become acquaint- 
ed with the individual interests of every member, and set about re- 
conciling them all, if possible. This, however, was a task beyond 
my power to accomplish, and it then occurred to me that though I 
could not reconcile, I might unite them all, and thus produce perfect 
harmony. This plan was accordingly adopted, and produced the 
most beneficial consequences. Each member proceeded on the 
great and only just principle of reciprocity, that is, each one pro- 
mised to support every one of these schemes, provided, all the 
others would support his, and thus, the whole batch was carried 
triumphantly through our honorable body with only three dissenting 
voices, consisting of three members who had been guilty of the un- 
pardonable negligence of coming thither without a single project 
for the public good. This was the origin of that great modem im- 
provement in legislation, called log-rolling, of which I flatter my- 
self I am the sole inventor. 

My bank went through with the rest, and with ft commenced the 
new and most glorious era of that great Credit System, of which 
it has been truly said» that its destruction would be immediately 
followed by universal ignorance and barbarism. My lawyer had 
incorporated into our charter a phrase of my own invention, and 
which, in my opinion, — and I hope I am not misled by vanity, — 
embodies the greatest improvement ever made in the system of 
banking, I allude to the provision that the capital of our bank 
should be either paid in, **or secured to be paid." 

Under this convenient and salutary provision, on the breaking 
up of the session we returned to Ragamufllinville, and immediately 
commenced operations. We began with engraving and filling up 
notes to the amount of twice our nominal capital, with which we 
paid the first instalment on our subscriptions for stock, the whole 
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of which, with the exception of a few hundred sharet— Msigned to 
«ome memhers of the Legislature as a compliment for voting accord- 
ing to their consciences — was distributed among ourselves. For the 
remaining instalments, as they became due, we first issued the stock, 
then gave our notes of hand for the amount, and then pledged the 
fltock as collateral security. 

Here then was the credit system brought to that perfection which 
I had long imagined possible, and now saw realized. It was the 
ideal representation of a pyramid reversed ; nothing at the bottom, 
and a vast expansion of surface at the top. It was credit founded 
on credit, paper on paper, and promise on promise. It might, con- 
sequently, be extended to an infinite series, or at least so long as 
human credulity, that great beast of burden, could be brought to 
stagger under the blessing. 

We had some difficulty in finding a cashier to make oath that our 
capital was thus ^^patd tn, or secured to be paid;^^ but, at length, 
were lucky enough to catch a man exactly suited to our purposes ; 
one just emerged from the errors of the dark ages, and who recog- 
nised the distinction between the letter and spirit of an oath. He 
«aw clearly that " secured to be paid," was an indefinite phrase, 
and, consequently, meant just what a man pleased to make it. He, 
therefore, swore most manfully, and our bank proceeded to busi- 
ness, by, in -the first place, lending twenty-five per cent, more than 
the whole of its capital to the directors, the cashier, and the presi- 
dent, to wit, myself, who claimed, and received, one-third of the 
whole as my lawful share. 

Having thus achieved the grand desideratum of making money 
out of nothing, my next step was to turn the discovery to the great- 
est advantage by changing what was worth nothing for something 
of real value. The truth is, I could never entirely discard from 
my mind certain unpleasant intruding doubts of the stability of my 
system, and therefore resolved to make hay while the sun shone. 
Accordingly, I conceived another grand scheme for the employ- 
ment of the surplus funds of our institution. I proposed to a cer- 
tain number of the members of the Legislature, to which I now no 
longer appertained, a plan for a great public improvement, that is, a 
rail road of a few hundred miles in length. 

The thing was kept perfectly snug, while, by means of the funds 
furnished by our Bank, which was capable of expanding like an 
empty bladder, we proceeded quietly to purchase all the land in the 
immediate vicinity of the line of the contemplated improvement, 
which was intended however solely for the pubHc good. We then 
once more commenced the system of log-rolling, to which I added 
another lever of my own invention, to wit, the agency of lobby 
members, and the law passed by a great majority; although 
fturdily opposed by an ignorant, old Dutch member, who insisted 
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that the public good had come to signify nothing but private in- 
terest. 

Our project went on swimmingly, and such was the rise of pro- 
perty along the contemplated improvement, that it was sold, and 
resold, on credit, so many times that k was afterwards ascertained 
it had become the representative of more paper promises of one 
kind or other, than the whole district of country through which it 
passed, would sell for, after the great improvement was made* 
Such was one of the first triumphs of my new Credit System, the 
great advantage of which is, that it enables people to run in debt 
indefinitely, and property to represent fiAy times as much paper as 
it is worth. , 

As a sort of interlude to this, I bacame a purchaser of vast tracts 
of public land in the West, which I paid for in the notes of our 
bank, on which 1 expected to realize immense profits, and which, 
even though it fell in price, would still be worth more than our 
paper promises, the chief recommendation of which was, that the 
moment they passed from my hands, as a private person, in payment 
of a debt, the debt was paid, though they might become ever so 
worthless afterwards. This t^ another great advantage of my new- 
ly invented Credit System, if not ta those who receive, at least to* 
those that pay. In this case, as I purchased of Uncle Sam, my 
conscience was quite easy, for in case the worst came to the worst, 
the old fellow could afford to lose the money. 

I was now rolling in wealth ; the idol of the brokers ; the oracle 
of financiers; the controller of the stock market; the envy of all 
that miserable race, which lives on real property and labour ; and 
the founder of cities, for I had laid out six of these on my new 
lands, or rather on the maps of my lands, some of which threaten- 
ed to outgrow even the great emporium of Ragamuifinville. Nay, 
I don't know but I may in time become the founder of a great 
empire on the North Pacific, where I once established an Agency 
for buying muskrat and mink skins. 

But alas! there is nothing perfect in this world, and my new- 
Credit System, though as near perfection as possible, was unluckily 
a little out at one of its elbows. It contained a vile principle, by 
which it is said, by pretended philosophers, every thing in the 
natural and moral world is regulated. I mean the mischievous and 
abominable principle of reaction, the greatest enemy to the 
Credit System which has ever presented itself. Under the opera- 
tion of this, it is pretended that the affairs of this world resemble 
the action of a pendulum, which the farther it is driven one way the 
farther it will recede on the other, thus ever returning to opposite 
extremes. 

Whether there be such a law of nature, or necessity, or not, cer- 
tain it is that I now began to experience the existence of some cause 
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or other by which the equilibrium of my new Credit System was 
«adly disturbed. At first I ascribed it to the great number of banks 
which had grown out of the system, with capitals "patd in, or «c- 
cured to be paid"** in a similar rhanner to ours ; and the operation of 
the old saying that ** too much pudding will choke a dog." This 
however was so contrary to my first principle, namely, that it was 
utterly impossible to have too much of a good thing, and of course 
an excess of credit and paper-money, that I discarded it with con- 
temptuous indignation. At length I hk the nail on the head. I 
discovered the origin of all the dangers which now began to threa- 
ten my system in two great sources, namely, the ** Specie Circular 
and the Specie Humbug." These two humbugs plagued me ex- 
ceedingly. The former interfered with the founding of my cities in 
the West, by striking at the root of my Credit System, which 
contemplated the entire extension of every thing but promises to 
pay instead of payments ; and the latter was a serious obstacle to 
my plan of causing the people to give up their absurd prejudices in 
favour of silver and gold, by keeping the latter out of sight until 
they should actually forget such things ever existed. I always con- 
sidered specie as the great ally of ignorance and barbarism, and was 
•convinced in my own mind that an extensive paper circulation 
representing nothing, and which nobody was obliged to redeem, 
was the sole agent of refinement and civilization. And here I 
must do myself the justice to state that the idea which a " Great 
Financier " of the present day has since carried into practice, of 
issuing the notes of defunct institutions, upon the above principle, 
was suggested by me in a confidential conversation. 

Be this as it may, these two mischievous humbugs caused a 
«udden revulsion in the flood-tide of my affairs. The dunderhead- 
-ed people, I mean the big-pawed Farmers, and the hard-handed 
Mechanics and Labourers, began once more to recall to mind those 
demoralizing substitutes for paper-money, silver and gold, which are 
well denominated in the Scriptures the root of all evil. Certain 
mischievous fellows, out of revenge for being disappointed in 
getting discounts at my bank, began to write essays in some of the 
newspapers whose editors were in a similar predicament, full of the 
most disorganizing principles. They maintained the enormous her- 
esy of Equal Rights ; denounced Monopolies ; denied that a promise 
was (he actual substance of the thing promised, and cancelled the 
obligation ; and dared to insinuate that a superstructure that had 
no foundation would be very likely to fall to the ground, the first 
storm it encountered. Nay, they had the hardihood to assert that of 
nothing, nothing could come, and thus struck at the very heart of 
my system. In vain did I marshal my forces, consisting of editors 
of newspapers whom I had conciliated by my generosity, and who 
repaid me with gratitude ; politicians whom I had linked body and 
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sool with the existence of my system, and who lived and breathed 
in that alone ; and legislators who had grown out of it like toad 
stools from rotten wood. In vain did I set on foot the cry of Loco 
Foco, Fanny Wright, Robert Dale and Jack Cade ; equally vain 
that I called on the people who owed more than they could pay ; 
the people who sighed to make promises they could not fulfil, and 
all those who desired to live by their wits instead of their labour, to 
come forth and defend their possessions, their morals and their reli- 
gion. All would not do. The stubborn ignorance of the mass of 
mankind, which prevents therm from knowing when they are well 
off, or properly distinguishing betwixt happiness and misery, re- 
sisted the efforts of reason and virtue, and it became evident that ^ 
the crisis of my great Credit System was at hand. 

It behooved us, therefore, to make ready for the shock ; and ac- 
cordingly we proceeded to prepare ourselves for a run upon our 
Bank. We had only specie enough in our vaults to pay the postage 
of our letters, and our capital consisted entirely of the following 
items : 

Firstly. — ^The notes of hand which represented the stock of the 
bank. 

Secondly. — ^The stock of the bank which represented the notes 
of hand. 

Thirdly. — The debts due to the bank, to wit, the notes of the 
president, directors, and editors and politicians, we had thought it 
prudent to make friends of, in order to resist the stupid, ignorant 
hostility of the *'big paws*' and others. I had almost forgot to 
mention that somewhat rising one-third more than the whole amount 
of the nominal capital of our bank, was loaned to myself and the 
Directors, of which I had by far the largest share, as was but just, 
seeing I had not only invented the great improvement in the Credit 
System, but likewise the means of carrying it into execution by 
log-rolling. 

This brief exposition will serve better than any other mode, to 
exemplify the principles of my system. The reader will readily 
perceive that our Bank had actually no other capital than public 
confidence, or as the inddel Loco Focos, and Fanny Wright men, 
who believe in nothing but Specie Humbugs, call it, public credu- 
lity. This was the perfection of my system. It is easy enough to 
found a Banking System on a specie basis, but to raise it upon 
credit alone, I consider the triumph of financiering. 

Our first act, in order to meet the unreasonable demands of the 
senseless people who held our notes, a great amount of which 
we had issued in anticipation to strengthen us against the coming 
storm, was to discharge a great duty to ourselves. Charity be- 
gins at home, is one of the fundamental maxims of my Credit 
System. So we unanimously decided to liquidate our own obU- 
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gations by cancelling all our respective notes, giren as security 
for the capital stock. Our next act was, to cancel the certificates 
of stock pledged by ourselves as collateral security for the stock ; 
and our third to throw both notes and certificates into the fire. Thus 
at once were cancelled all our responsibilities in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. The bank which, according to my great Credit 
System, originated in nothing, returned to its original element of 
nothing, and all parties were perfectly content, except those eternal 
and disorganizing grumblers, the Loco Focos and Jack Cade men 
whom nothing will satisfy, who came with their hands full of our 
notes to demand payment, and began to talk of tarring and feather- 
ing. But the Mayor had providentially ordered out the military to 
overawe these unreasonable villains, and so my gentlemen went 
home with each a flea in his ear. I dare say some of them sufifered 
considerably by the loss of a pitiful sum, unworthy the notice of the 
great inventor of the Credit System, but I have since quieted my 
conscience by subscribing liberally to soup-houses, and thus fairly 
quit scores with these wretched, irreligious, demoralized beings. 

This equitable adjustment of our affairs placed me on the very 
pinnacle of prosperity. I had paid all my debts to the people, and 
might now have sat down in the enjoyment of a quiet conscience 
amid unbounded wealth, but the truth is, 1 longed for a single hun- 
dred thousand dollars more, to make up two millions, and unfortu- 
nately an opportunity jseemed to present itself just in the nick of 
time. 

I had a particular friend, — one with whom I had done business 
for years past, and regularly got to windward of two or three times 
a year ; but with all this the fellow crept along prosperously by some 
inconceivable means beyond my comprehension. There arc such 
men in the world, and of all beings in the creation they most puzzle 
me to account for their prosperity. They themselves pretend to 
«xplain it by quoting that stale maxim about honesty being the best 
policy ; but for my part I never saw honesty achieve such wonders, 
and accordingly it does not constitute one of the elements of my 
Credit System. It is at war with the spirit of the age and the pro- 
gress of improvement. 

Be this as it may, when in consequence of the ** suspension^* of 
onr Bank, I had got rid of all my responsibilities in the most satis- 
factory manner, and felt myself perfectly independent of panic and 
pressure, my worthy friend came to me one day with a proposition 
to sell a tract of new land, comprising three millions of acres, and 
several large towns in perspective. This tract I had originally 
aold him at a pretty considerable profit, and now thought it would 
be a capital operation to purchase back again under the depres- 
sion of the panic which I was convinced would blow over again and 
be followed by a corresponding reaction of prices. 
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My worthy friend was excessively alarmed, and consequently veiy 
desirous to sell his land, and realize the proceeds, as soon as possi* 
ble. I took advantage of his apprehensions, and finally purchased 
back my land at somewhat less than half of what I received for it, 
paying him cash in hand. The poor creature went away highly de- 
lighted, and what is not common on snch occasions, both parties 
were perfectly satisfied. He rejoiced in selling, and I in purcha* 
sing, what I was assured would enrich me a few hundred thousands 
in the end. 

This would undoubtedly have been the case if it had not beeit 
for the obstinate ignorance and stupidity of our outlandish Govern* 
ment, which about this time began a series of diabolical experi- 
ments which played the very mischief with my Credit System, and 
gradually undermined its only support, namely, the public credulity* 
It undertook to refuse my bank notes in payment of the public 
lands, which operated against my system like a two-edged sword^ 
right and left. It injured its credit and depressed the price of lands, 
by demanding payment in specie instead of what all people of good 
breeding call its " representative.'^ 

It embarrassed me terribly, and was the commencement of the 
downfall of one of the greatest estates ever acquired by a single 
man in the United States. People when they found themselves 
obliged to give real value instead of its respectable representative 
for lands, began to calculate the cost, etc., which they never did bc» 
fore, when they paid in promises which neither themselves nor any 
body else ever expected to redeem. Land began to descend rapidly, 
and like a wagon running down hill, the nearer it got to the botton» 
the faster it went. Not content with aiming this blow at the national 
prosperity, this outlandish Government not long afterwards propo- 
sed the "Infamous Scheme** of a divorce of Bank and State, which 
completed my downfall. 

** Infamous Scheme, " indeed, for what could be more infamous 
than withdrawing the Government from a partnership in which it 
furnished a great portion of the capital, and all the credit, while the 
other parties received all the profits ? It was in fact a base conspi- 
racy against my system, and accordingly all the really honest 
patriots raised a hue and cry the moment it made its appear- 
ance. I was one of the first that moved in the business by call- 
ing a meeting of every man who owed more than he could pay, in 
the city of Ragamuffinvllle — and they were not a few in number 
— which denounced the Specie Circular, the Infamous Scheme, and 
the outlandish Administration, which had, by its stupid folly, arrest- 
ed the career of my Credit System, and ruined the country by pre- 
maturely experimenting on the capacity of mankind, to continue the 
practice of running ia debt through an infinite series, as I am coa- 
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Tinced can be done, if no mischievous attempts are made to appeal 
to their common sense and experience. 

But I have neither temper nor patience to detail all the mischie- 
vous follies and stupid experiments of our outlandish Government, 
and, besides, the details of my decline are by no means so agreeable 
to my recollection as those of my rise. Suffice it to say, that the 
great land speculation I made out of my simple friend, as I thought 
him at the time, was the primary cause of my catastrophe. The 
blunders of this outlandish Government had arrested the glorious 
career of speculation, which like a top the moment it ceases to whirl 
round, falls to the ground. I had risen with speculation, and I fell 
with speculation. I had lived for years in the anticipation of a rise 
in the value of every thing on the face of the earth, except paper- 
money, and as soon as prices declined I became to a]l intents and 
purposes "a lame duck." 

It is unnecessary to enter into details, as my object is not to 
record my descent, but my ascension. Suffice it to say, that the 
vile persecutions and egregious blunders of our outlandish Admin- 
istration at length brou^ght me to a '* suspension," that being the 
genteel phrase for what used to be called bankruptcy. And here I 
will pause a moment to observe on the truth of the Conservative 
theory, that my Credit System is the parent of all that is pure and 
refined in human society. In nothing is this more strikingly exem- 
plified than the refinements it has brought about in our language. 
In the "iron money and black broth" days of specie circulation, 
when a man could not or would not pay his debts he was called a 
hankrwpty — now he has only suspended; taking in another in a bar- 
gain, was called swindling, now it is speculation ; running in debt 
without paying, or having any prospect of doing it, is now en- 
terprise ; crime is imprudence, and murder, a great misfortune. 

But if any doubt remains of the beautiful perfection of my sys- 
tem, it will be found in the following fact which I record as the 
consummation of its triumphs. I had for more than fifteen years 
lived in the greatest luxury and splendor ; I had spent in that time 
upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; I had held 
property to the amount of between two and three millions, and yet 
when I came to investigate my affiiirs critically, I found that at no 
period of my prosperity had I ever been worth a dollar in the world ! 
In short, I had been over head and ears in debt every moment of 
that time. 

Can any one after this doubt for a single moment the perfection 
of my Credit System T Can any man that loves his country or his 
species, refrain from joining with me in denouncing the Specie Cir- 
cular, the Specie Humbug, the Infamous Scheme, and the tissue of 
blundering ignorance exhibited by our outlandish Administration? 
But for these I might have gone on accumulating "responsibilities" 
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and spending money like dirt, to the end of my life, and what if my 
debts had increased all that time? It would only have been a few 
hundred thousand dollars more issues of paper money, by some 
body or other, and the vacuum would hava been supplied. This is 
the great beauty of my system. It works by an infinite series, as 
it were, and there is only one trifling thing wanting, namely, that 
there should be all debtors, and no creditors, in the world. I don't 
despair of bringing this about, when, as will certainly be the case a 
couple oi^ three years hence, our ignorant outlandish Administra- 
tion is replaced by my disciples of the Credit System. Then shall 
we see the age of Internal Improvements, unexampled exquisite 
refinement, and unlimited public prosperity, for then will every body 
owe and nobody pay ; then will the wealth of the nation, like that 
of England, be demonstrated by the amount of its debt ; then will 
the true Agrarian principle be in practical operatiori, for a man who 
borrows a hundred thousand dollars will be as rich as the one that 
lends it ; and then there will be no occasion for a bottom to the sea, 
for the whole world will be adrift on its surface. 

Such are the anticipations with which I solace the lazy hours of 
my temporary retirement from the business of the world. My other 
auxiliary comfort is in recalling the busy scenes of my former 
career, and either suggesting great speculations to others, or imagi- 
ning the muse for myself. In this way I endeavour to get rid of the 
desperate ennui of a life free from the perplexity and distraction of 
being out of debt. I have compounded with my creditors at a pista- 
reen in the pound, and the leaden depression consequent on being 
freed from the excitement of getting up every morning, without 
knowing whether I should not be '* suspended'' before night ; and 
going to bed every night with the anticipation of being a lame duck 
the next morning, is now the principal evil of which I complain. 
It is inconceivable what interest such vicissitudes communicated to 
life, and were it not that I look forward to the speedy downfall of 
our ignorant outlandish Administration, and the resuscitation of my 
Credit System in more than its past glory, I really believe I should 
be obliged to turn philanthropist, to pass away the time. 

P. S. I forgot to mention that on my retirement from the presi- 
dency of my bank, the Directors unanimously voted me a service 
of plate, worth twenty thousand dollars ; and that my father, to 
whose lessons I am indebted for every blessing I have enjoyed or 
anticipated, has lately been appointed by the Federal Common 
Council of Ragamuffinville, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
on account of his great talent at ** raising the wind^^^ which is now 
the principal employment of our States and Corporations. 
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A RECENT VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

BY J^N AMERICAN. 

She is an extraordinary woman, this Lady Hester Stanhope. 
Extraordinary in her character, in her appearance, in her opinions, 
and in the romantic incidents of her life. And here I am, seated 
in this ancient city of Tyre, to render you an account of the visit I 
have just made to her. How are the mighty fallen ! How changed 
is this Turko-Egyptian-Arabic town, dirty and disgusting as it is, 
and filled with all manner of abominations, from the mighty Tyre 
of antiquity, the queen of nations ! Surely has the malediction of 
the Almighty fallen upon her, and the prophecy of Ezekiel been 
fulfilled, that the world should lament over her, *^ saying, what city 
is like Tyrus, — like the destroyed in the midst of the sea ?" 

It is, at present, a small place situated on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and upon an extensive plain, now sterile and uncul- 
tivated, but once rich and productive. The Ridges of Lebanon 
diminish here much in height, and recede from the sea, so as to 
leave an extent of country, beautiful to the eye, but desolate and 
dreary. The town contains about twenty-five hundred inhabitants, 
and it is the very picture of misery. The buildings are old, mean, 
and dilapidated ; the streets narrow, dirty, and crooked, and with 
all the usual disgusting appendages of a Turkish town. The in- 
habitants are in the last state of destitution. The Governor, or 
Mutselim, is a negro, who came out with his Egyptian troops to do 
us honor, and who gave us a salvo from a rusty piece of ordnance, 
calculated to terrify his friends rather than his enemies. Never 
did the uncertainty of human pomp and power strike me with more 
force than when we passed under the rude portal of that city, and 
contrasted our entree, preceded by a few miserable Turkish troops, 
led by a negro, and surrounded by a crowd as wretched as even Syria 
could furnish — with the splendid processions, which had many times 
traversed the same route, with all the " pomp and circumstance " of 
Eastern pageantry. Vfe went to the house of a person calling him- 
self the American Consul, an Armenian Arab. The Consulates in 
this region are desirable situations, not for their emoluments, but 
because they confer valuable privileges and immunities upon the pos- 
sessor. They are preceded in public by two persons, carrying long 
staves, with silver heads, and they enjoy an entire exemption from 
all impositions, and from the jurisdiction of the local authorities. 
After some refreshment and repose, for the day was a burning one, 
we proposed to return the visit of our Ethiopian friend ; but we were 
told quite frankly, and without hesitation, by the Consul, that he 
was too much intoxicated to see us ; and we sat still, waiting the 
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happy moment of his Excellency's return to sobriety. So much 
for Eastern rulers. 

Sidon is about twenty miles north of Tyre, in like manner upon 
the seacoast, and in an equal state of misery and decadence. It 
was originally an open roadstead, furnished subsequently with 
an artificial mole, the remains of which yet exist. These towns 
owed their origin and prosperity to their situation, as the most con- 
venient marts for the country east of them. The vallies of Le- 
banon, in their rear, are fertile and productive ; and the great valley, 
in which Baalbec is placed, between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
• was one of the richest regions upon the face of the globe. And 
Damascus, on the eastern side of Anti-Lebanon, and its beautiful 
circumjacent country, must have always depended upon these ports 
for the exportation and importation of whatever articles formed their 
commerce. " Syria was thy merchant," says the Prophet Ezekiel, 
speaking of Tyre. " Judah and the land of Israel, they were thy 
merchants." "Damascus was thy merchant." How true all this 
was, history has told us. And it perfectly agrees with the geogra- 
phical features of the country, and with the relations necessarily 
existing between the regions extending as far as the Euphrates, 
and this part of the Mediterranean. Beiroot, about twenty miles 
north of Sidon, has now taken the trade which formerly enriched 
that city and Tyre ; and there must always be some considerable 
mart in the neighbourhood. The inhabitants are, indeed, miserable, 
debased by vices of morals and of manners, and pressed down by the 
extortions of Eastern despotism. Still there is produced in the 
country much silk, fruit, wine, and drugs. While upon this topic 
of oppression, I am induced to mention a circumstance strikingly 
illustrative of it, which passed under my own eyes, at Cairo. We 
had been furnished with the necessary boats by the Government, 
but there was a deficiency of boatmen. We lay at Boulac, the 
port of Cairo, and a large crowd had assembled, as usual, to witness 
the arrival and departure of vessels. Suddenly, some police officers 
seized a rope, and pushing into the crowd, surrounded with it a 
number of men, whom they compelled to come on board to serve as 
sailors, — and what is worse, without any arrangement for pay of 
provisions. Where boats are furnished by the authorities, there 
is no obligation upon the passengers to remunerate the wretched 
beings employed in their transportation. I need scarcely add, that 
we did not seek to withdraw ourselves from our equitable duty by 
this immunity. 

We left Sidon on the morning of that day, and after passing its 
miserable walls, we found ourselves upon the sandy beach of the 
sea. After travelling upon it about two miles, we began to ascend 
the head of a small stream, deriving its sources from the Ridges of 
Lebanon. It is perennial, and its course is marked by productive- . 
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ness and abundance. Water and fertility are almost synonymous 
in the East, and the fig and mulberry trees and the vines along the 
▼alley of this stream, presented a most delightful contrast to the 
naked and sterile ridges which enclosed it. We soon, howeyer, 
left it, and traversed a very rugged and inhospitable country, as- 
cending and descending hill after hill, each composed almost wholly 
of rock, till we came in sight of the little insulated mountain, where 
Lady Hester Stanhope had established her lonely dwelling. It is 
almost conical, and separated by a deep valley from the other hills. 
We toiled up its precipitous side by a narrow winding path, enjoy- 
ing the full benefit of a Syrian mid-day sun. When on the top, we 
stopped a moment to rest, and to survey the prospect around us. 
Steep vallies on every side seemed to enclose similar hills. Near 
was one having on its top a Greek convent, and others in the dis- 
tance spotted with villages, Greek, Arab, and Druse. There must 
be something peculiar in the soil of this region, for to the eye 
nothing could promise greater sterility. The worst spot in the Al- 
leghany mountain would seem to me to hold out greater encourage- 
ment to industry ; and a person who has visited the Gap in the 
White mountain, may form a tolerable idea of the rocky desolation 
which the prospect offers. Upon the top of the hill, this self-ex- 
patriated grand-daughter of the great Earl of Chatham, this niece 
and adviser of William Pitt, has established her residence. The 
house, or rather the cluster of houses, is built in the Arab manner, 
low, irregular, and almost detached. It is of stone, rather rudely 
constructed, and surrounded, as is usual here, with a stone wall. 
There are some fig and pomegranate trees, vines and flowering 
shrubs, cultivated with care, and furnished with water brought 
from some distant spring in the valley below, upon asses, — for the 
hill itself is as destitute of water as the deserts of Arabia. 

I had taken the precaution, before leaving Sidon, to transmit, by 
a messenger, my card and letter, stating our desire to have an inter- 
view with her ladyship. I had understood, when in Damascus, from 
the French Consul, who had been for some years her physician, 
that she was not always accessible, and I was advised to give her 
previous notice of our intended Visit. When we reached her house 
we found she had not risen, for among her peculiar habits is one 
which converts the day into night. She had, however, given orders 
for our hospitable reception, and requested we ^ould dine, inform- 
ing us she would receive us about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
This, however, did not suit our arrangements, for one object we had 
in view in the journey, was to visit the Emir Beschir, the Prince of 
th6 Druses, who lives about seven hours' ride beyond Lady Hester, 
in the midst of the Ridges of Lebanon. We, therefore, excused our- 
selves to her Ladyship for not waiting, promising to make our visit 
to the Emir that evening, and to return, so as to present ourselves 
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again there by noon the next day. To this arrangement she assented, 
and we continued our journey without seeing her. 

The same uninviting country met our view, until we crossed over 
some steep, rocky ridges, and struck a petty stream, which dis- 
charges itself into the Mediterranean, between Sidon and Beiroot. 
It is the one in which the Emperor Barbarossa was drowned, while 
engaged in a crusade. We travelled up this stream to its source, 
and after dark reached the residence of the Emir, one of the most ro- 
mantic spots in the world. This singular people, the Druses, oc- 
cupy these mountains. They have preserved a species of indepen- 
dence, and are governed by their own princes. I may take some 
other opportunity of communicating to you the particulars of our 
visit. A more interesting one could not have been made. We 
were received and treated with true Arab hospitality. The palace 
is by far the most magnificent building in Syria, and more than four 
times the size of our President's house. It is said the Emir keeps 
a thousand servants. During the journey of this day, we saw, for 
the first time, those horns alluded to in the scripture, which are 
worn by the women. They are at least fifteen inches long, and 
rise over the forehead, being covered by a veil, — and most uncouth 
looking objects they are. 

We returned to Lady Hester Stanhope's at the hour indicated ; 
and after a short time were introduced into her private apartment. 
She was sitting, dressed like an Arab, clothed in a robe, with a tur- 
ban upon her head, and smoking a long pipe. She is tall and spare, 
with a worn and sickly complexion, and apparently about sixty-five 
years of age. I had heard from her physician, in Damascus, that 
she had been engaged in early life to Sir John Moore, and I looked 
for those traits which may have been supposed to have attracted 
this great captain. But the remains were not to be found. There 
was a settled melancholy, which added to the interest of her appear- 
ance, and the recollection of what she had been, contrasted with 
what she was, produced a powerful impression upon each of the 
party. 

She received us with great kindness, and entered into a free and 
unrestrained conversation. She has seen life in a great variety of 
forms, and communicates her observations with spirit. She related 
to us many anecdotes of Mr. Pitt, and of his contemporaries who 
were associated with him on the stirring scenes during the French 
revolutionary wars. She has an unconquerable aversion to George 
the Fourth, and considers him the worst man who ever lived,— ex- 
cept her neighbour, the Emir Beschir, who rather occupies the nadir 
in the circle of her aflections. Of the Duke of York she spoke with 
great kindness, and I am inclined to think, that in both of these 
cases her own opinions are the faithful mirror of those of Mr. Pitt. 
She lived with that eminent statesman daring the latter period of his 
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life, and was admitted to his confidential councils and to the exami- 
nation of his most private papers. What peculiar circumstances led 
her to change all the habits of her life and to flee beyond Christen- 
dom, I know not But as she displayed some eccentricity in the 
conception, she exhibited great firmness and intrepidity in the exe- 
cution, of the plan. On her first voyage she was shipwrecked some- 
where ofi* the coast of Caramania, I believe between Cyprus and 
Rhodes, and was detained some days upon a barren waste. She 
lost every thing and sufiered all the hardships incident to such an 
accident in such an inhospitable region. But with indomitable 
resolution she returned to England, and, after procuring such ar- 
ticles as she needed, re-embarked for the East, and safely reached 
Syria. From that period her adventures are well known ; she tra- 
versed almost all the country between the Euphrates and the Medi- 
terranean, and by her conduct and her largesses acquired an ex- 
traordinary influence over the tribes of nomadic Arabs who roam 
through this region. She was even saluted Queen of Palmyra 
amid the mighty and interesting ruins which attest, upon a small 
oasis in the middle of the desert, the former power of Zenobia ; 
and perhaps visions of glory floated before her eyes, and perhaps 
she dreamed of rivalling the renown of the unfortunate sovereign 
who, after resisting the strength of Rome, was led away captive by 
Aurelian. But alas, the Ishmaelites are poor pillars for a throne to 
rest upon, a foundation as unstable as their own sandy ocean. The 
leach cries 'give, give,' and the Arabs cried 'more, more,' till the 
treasury of the Lady Hester was well nigh exhausted ; and as her 
means diminished, her influence also diminished, till the latter is 
reduced within very narrow limits, and till the former, I fear, is 
much less than the interest I take in her fate induces me to wish 
it was. At one time her passport was a safe guarantee for the tra- 
veller, insuring him protection and hospitality among the wildest 
bands. 

I found she held the moral character of the Turks in high esti- 
mation, but she denounces the changes which are evidently in pro- 
gress throughout the Empire, having a tendency to assimilate the 
Mussulman population to the Christian standard. This she charges 
upon Sultan Mahmoud, and as her beau ideal of a gentleman seems 
to be a Turk of the old school, with his flowing robes and the 
other accessories of an Eastern toilette, she may well be supposed 
to hold in detestation the ugly Fez cap, the pantaloons, and the long 
frock coat, which have changed and disfigured the Mahometans. 
We had much interesting conversation with her, which I shall not 
repeat, confining myself to such remarks, indicative of her frame 
of mind, as may appear to be of a general nature. I found she 
had so fkr lost her commahd of the English language, as to be 
driven occasionally to have recourse to the Arabic. She expressed 
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much dissatisfaction at the accounts which some travellers have 
given of their interviews with her, and was particularly severe 
upon M. Lamartine. Her strictures upon the work of this gentle- 
man exhibited much feeling, and she considers his description of 
her dress, and manners, and conversation, as highly colored, and, 
in fact, distorted, and she qualified it by an epithet I feel no dis- 
position to repeat. M. Lamartine is a poet, with a vivid imagi- 
nation, surveying objects through a less sober medium than we 
every day folks ; he is also a gentleman of great worth and of 
high reputation, and no doubt described objects as they struck him ; 
but really, after having followed a large part of his route, I must 
say, that his book is a very erroneous guide to a just appreciation 
of the mind and manners of this region. It is a picture sketched 
and colored with great brilliancy and beauty, but one whose proto- 
type it would be difficult to find. 

I cannot fully make out from M. Lamartine's narrative, whether 
he united with Lady Hester Stanhope, in the opinions he states she 
entertained, concerning the miraculous horse whose destiny is to 
be so noble. There is here so much of mysticism in his narrative 
as to baffle my penetration with respect to his own views. However, 
after dilligent inquiry, we could learn nothing of this new Alborak. 
Her Ladyship disavowed in decided terms the charge of being 
decked as M. Lamartine paints her, — saying she was clothed in a 
dress precisely similar to the one she had on when we were with 
her, which was perfectly simple. 

Our interview was highly interesting. Lady Hester is possessed 
naturally of a vigorous intellect, improved by early study, and by 
a free admission to the best society. As may well be supposed, her 
peculiar opinions upon some subjects almost approached monoma- 
nia. I imagine her long residence in the East has produced an 
effect upon her religious views, for there seems to be a melange^ 
in her conversation, of the doctrines of Christianity and of the 
dogmas of Islamism. She alluded, in pretty distinct terms, to a 
story resembling in its outline, the legendary tale of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, and which relates to certain persons now 
sleeping at Damascus, whose awakening, which is not far distant, 
is to be attended with some strange event. I believe we have all 
of us more or less of a spirit of hallucination, each perhaps when 
his own peculiar chord is struck, and more or less developed, as the 
craniologist would say, as the proper bump is greater or smaller. 

Lady Hester has shown much friendship to our countrymen, and 
I think has received them whenever they have presented them- 
selves, which she has not always done to British travellers. Ladies 
she never receives. Whether this exclusion is founded upon the 
Turkish opinion of female inferiority, I had not an opportunity to 
judge. We have certainly to thank her for her politeness and hos- 
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pitality ; and this she carried so far, notwithstanding our objectionsv 
as to send a servant with fruit to our boat at Sidon. We left her 
wishing her more happiness than I am afraid is in store for her. 

L. C- 



NoTB. — As the accomplished author of this narrattre, (in whom 
few of our readers will hesitate to recognize a gentleman now 
abroad, not more eminent in his public position, than in the posses- 
sion of all the qualities, of public and private character, best calcu- 
lated to grace such a position,^ has thus made us acquainted with 
Lady Hester Stanhope*s own opinion and criticism of De Lamar- 
tine's account of his visit to her, we extract below some portions 
of it that seem necessary to render the whole intelligible to such of 
our readers as have not read it. We confess that this testimony 
only confirms the suspicion which constantly forced itself upon our 
minds in reading the French poet's brilliant narrative of his ** Pil- 
grimage," glowing with all the prismatic hues refracted by his own 
Imagination, so eminently poetical and so preeminently French^ that 
his lights and shadows of fiction and fact were so freely blended 
together, as to make it exceedingly difficult to determine which 
had the predominance. We are compelled, by our limits, to omit 
the long dialogues which he gives, beginning with her'love-at-first- 
sight for the ** podte de I'Occident,'* and rambling through the meta- 
physical and astrological rhapsodies which he places on her lips. 

" According to her custom, Lady Stanhope was not risible tintil three or fear 
o'clock in the afternoon. We were conducted to a kind of narrow cell, dark, and ahnost 
wholly destitute of furniture. Here breakfast was served, and we then threw o«tr- 
selves on a divan to wait the awaking of the hitherto invisible, romantic hostess of 
the palace. I fell asleep. At three o'clock some one knocked at the door, and an- 
nounced that her ladyship was ready to receive roe. I crossed a court-yard, a gar- 
den, an open kiosque, with hangings of a geranium colour, then two or three dark 
passages, and I Was at length introduced by a little negro child seven or eight years 
old, into the cabinet of Lady Hester. It was so extremely dark, that it was with 
difficulty I could distinguish her noble, grave, yet mihl and majestic features, clad in 
an oriental costume. She rose from the divan, advanced, and offered me her hand. 
Lady Hester appears to be about fifty years of age, but she possesses those personal 
traits which years cannot alter: freshness, colour, and grace depart with youth; 
but when beauty resides in the form itself, in purity of expression, in dignity, in 
majesty, and a thoughtful countenance, whether in man or woman, this beauty may 
change with the different periods of life, but it does not pass away, — it eminently 
characterises the person of Lady Hester Stanhope. 

" She wore a white turban, and on her forehead was a purple-coloured woollen 
£llet, which fell on each side of her head as low as her shoulders. A long yeUow 
Cashmere shawl, and an immense Turkish robe of white silk, with flowing sleeves, 
•nvelc^ied all her person in simple and majestic folds, while an opening of these 
folds upon the bosom displayed a second tunic of rich Persian stuff, covered with 
flowers, which was attached round the neck by a clasp of pearls. Turkish yellow 
morocco boots, embroidered with silk, completed this beautifhl oriental costume, 
which she wore with that freedom and grace, as if she had never used any other flrom 
her youth. 
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" * You nave come a long way to see a hermit/ said she to me : * you are welcome. I 
leceive but few strangers, scarcely more than one or two a year ; but your letter pleased 
me, and I wished to know a person who, like me, loves God, natuie, and solitude. 
Besides, something told me that our stars were friendly, and that we should suit 
each other. I see with pleasure, that my presentiment has not deceived me ; your 
features, which I now see, and the very noise of your footsteps, as you came along 
the passage, teach me enough respecting you, to prevent my repenting the wish to 
receive you. Sit down, and let us talk, we are ahready friends.' " 

" I was conducted through a bower of roses, laurel, and jessamine, to the gate of 
the gardens. The cloth was laid for M. de Parseval and myself. We dined in 
haste; but she did not wait until we had risen from table, dnd sem Leonardi to 
say that she was waiting for me. I hastened to her, and found her smoking a long 
oriental pipe ; she ordered one to be brought for me. I was already accustomed to 
see the most elegant women of the East smoke, so that I found nothing to shock me 
in that nonchalant and graceful auitude, nor in the odoriferous fumes which escaped 
in airy columns so often from the lips of beauty, interrupting conversation without 
suffering it to slacken. We conversed a long time in this manner, and always on 
the favourite subject— on the unique and mysterious theme of this extraordinary 
woman— this modern magician — thk Circe of the Desert, who fully reminded me of 
the most celebrated magis of antiquity. 

'* It appeared to me that the religious doctrines of Lady Hester consisted of an able 
though oonfhsed mixture of the different religions, in the midst of which she had 
condemned herself to live. Inscrutable as the Druses, of whose faith, perhaps, she 
alone in the world really knows the mystic secret; resigned as a Mussuhnun, and a 
fatalist, like him ; expecting, with the Jew, the Messiah ; and with the Christian 
professing the adoration of Christ, and practising his charitable morality. Add to 
this the fantastic colours and supernatural dreams of an imagination of oriental tint, 
and heated by solitude and meditation with the effect of some revelations, perhaps, 
of Arab astrologers, — and you will have an idea of the sublime and strange com- 
pound which it is more easy to call madness than it is to analyse and comprehend 
it No I Lady Hester is not mad : madness, which is written so strongly in the eyes, 
is not expressed in her beautiful and amiable look : madness, which always betrays 
itself in conversation, interrupting the chain thereof by irregulcu', eccentric and sud- 
den departures from the subject, is in no wise to be perceived in the elevated, mystic, 
and cloudy, but well-sustained and connected conversation of her Ladyship. If I 
were to pronounce, I should rather say that it is a studied — a voluntary madness— 
ecmscious of itself, and acting from peculiar motives. The strong admiration which 
her genius has kindled, and still attracts among the Arab population surrounding 
the mountains, sufficiently proves that this affected madness is but a pretence. The 
men, in fact, inhabiting this country of prodigies— those men of rocks and deserts — 
whose imagination is higher coloured and more cloudy than the horizon of their 
sands and their seas, act according to the word of Mahomet or Lady Stanhope. 
They seek commerce with the stars, with prophecies, miracles, and the second sight 
of genius. Lady Stanhope understood this, at first by the exalted views of her su- 
perior intelligence : afterwards, perhaps, like all beings endowed with powerful Sn- 
tellectual faculties, she deceived herself as well as others, and became the first neophite 
of the fS&ith she had created for them. Such is the impression which this interview 
with her produced upon me. She can neither be judged nor classed by a word. 
She is a statue of gigantic dimensions, which can only be judged of from a point of 
view. I should not be surprised if some early day should realize a part of the des- 
tiny she promises herself^— an empire in Arabia— a throne in Jerusalem f The least 
political commotion in the region of the East, which she inhabits, might raise her to 
that eminence. 

" On this subject I said to her, ' I have only one reproach to make to your geniu*— 
kiilhatofbeing too timid in dealing with events, and of not bftTing poshed yov 
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fortune where it might have led you.'— * You talk,* she replied, * like a man who 
still relies too much oa human will, and not enough on the irresistible empire of des- 
tiny alone. My strength lies there ^ I await it ; I do not call for it ; I am growing 
old ; my fortune is greatly reduced ; I am at present alone, abandoned to myself on 
this desert rock, and a prey to the first daring wretch who chooses to force my gates. 
Surrounded by a band of unfaithful servants and ungrateful slaves, who rob me 
every day, and sometimes even threaten my lifi;, it was but lately I owed my safety 
to this dagger, with which I was obliged to defend myself agamst the attack of a 
black slave, whom I had brought up. Yet in the midst of these tribulations I am 
happy. I reply to every thing by the sacred word of the Mussulmans, Allah Kerim 1 
the will of God be done! and I await, with confidence, the fiiture, of which you 
have spoken ; of the advent of which I would wish to convey to your mind the as- 
surance you should entertain of it.' 

" After having smoked several pipes and drank several cups of coffee, which negro 
slaves brought every quarter of an hour ; * Come,' said she, * I will conduct you into 
a sanctuary in which I suffer no profane foot to enter; it is that of my garden.' We 
tiescended a few steps, and I accompanied her in a state of perfect delight, over one 
of the most beautiful Turkish gardens I had yet seen in the East. Arbors without 
number, whose verdant arches bore, like thousands of lustres, the sparkling grapes 
of the land of promise ; kiosques, whose sculptured arabesques were interlaced with 
jessamine, climbing plants, and the convolvulus of Asia ; basons of water, artificial, 
it is true, brought from the distance of a league, murmuring and spouting from 
jetS'd'eau of marble; walks planted with all the fruit trees of England, of Europe, 
and of these fine dimatcs ; verdant lawns, planted with flowering shrubs, and com- 
partments of marble, containing flowers with which I was acquainted: — such were 
the characters of this garden. We reposed, by turns, in several of the kiosques 
which adorn it, while the inexhaustible conversation of Lady Hester lost nothing of 
that mystic tone and elevation of subject, which it exhibited in the morning. 

" ' Since destiny,' said she to me, has sent you hither, and such an astonishini^ 
sympathy between our stars permits me to confide to you what I would conceal from 
the profane world, come, and you shall see, with your own eyes, a prodigy of nature, 
of which the destination is only known to me and my adepts. The prophecies of 
the East had announced it for many ages, tfnd you shall yourself be the judge whether 
these prophecies are accomplished. She opened a gate of the garden which led to a 
small inner court, where I perceived two magnificent Arab mares of the purest race, 
and of a rare perfection of form. ' Approach,' said she to me, ' and examine this 
bay mare ; see if nature has not accomplished in her all that is written of the mare 
which is to carry the Messiah, and which is to be bom ready saddled.' 

" I saw, in fact, on this fine animal, one of those sports of nature sufilciently rare 
to serve as an incitement to vulgar credulity amongst a half barbarous people. The 
mare had behind the shoulders a cavity so large and deep, and imitating so com- 
pletely a Turkish saddle, that one might say, with truth, she was foaled saddled, 
and but for the want of stirrups, one might mount her without requiring an artificial 
saddle. This beautifbl animal seemed accustomed to the admiration and respect 
which Lady Hester and the slaves evinced for it, and seemed to feel the dignity of 
its future mission. No one had ever mounted it, and two Arab grooms watched 
over, apd never lost sight of it an instant. Another mare, quite white, and in my 
opinion, infinitely more beautiful, partook, with the mare of the Messiah, m the re- 
spect and care of her ladyship. No one had ever mounted it either. Lady He^^ter 
did not tell me, but she gave me to understand, that although the destiny of this mare 
was less holy, she had yet a mysterious and important one assigned her also, and I 
fancied that Lady Stanhope reserved the white one fbr herself, to mount on the day 
on which she should make her entry, by the skie of the Messiah, into reoonquerod 
Jerusalem*" 
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SONNETS ON CHARACTER. 
III. 

FRANKLIN. 

Soand sense, invention, tact, uprightness, nerre^ 

(New England traits) in Franklin richly met 

Behold the printer's boy, by want beset. 
Thrown friendless on the world — compelled to serre 
In toilsome tasks; yet taking constant heed, ^ 

At ]abour*s intervals, his mind to store 

With various knowledge ! See him stand before 
Kings, Senates, Councils ! Hear him wisely plead 
His Country's cause ! And look, the lightning falls. 

Wonder of science, 'neath his iron wand. 
With harmless fires ! Again ; — his country calls — 

The time-worn sage leads on her patriot band. 
Gives her, at home, abroad, his every breath 

Beholds her free ; and peaceful sinks in death ! V 

B.F.B. 



IV. 

LA FAYSTTK. 

Bom, nurtured, wedded, prized, within the pale 
Of peers and princes ; high in camp — at court — 
He hears, in joyous youth, a wild report. 

Swelling the murmurs of the western gale. 

Of a young people struggling to be free ! 
Straight quitting all, across the wave he flies. 
Aids, with his sword, wealth, blood, the high empriie, 

And shares the glories of its victory. 
Then comes, for fifty years, a high romance 

Of toils, reverses, sufierings, in the cause 
Of man and justice, liberty and France, 

Crowned, at the last, with hope and wide applause. 

Champion of Freedom ! Well thy race was run I 

All time shall hail thee, Europe's noblest son ! 

B. F. B. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
(Nd. VL) 



Thk Speaker of the House of Commons is called the *' first gen- 
tleman of England* " and it is chatacteristic of the sturdy lore of 
popular liberty, which that nation lias transmitted io us, that such a 
dtle is more honored and respected than all the chartered peerages . 
an the land. The Speaker of ihe American House of Representa- 
ti¥es, though, unlike the British functionary, — from the glorious 
privilege of our institutions^ which make every man his equal — 
not heading the people, or directly representing their constitutional 
rights, is, nevertheless, in the dignity and duties of his oillce, the 
symbol and representative of those unalienable rights of free 
opinion and popular supremacy, which have made our country 
all that it is in the scale of nations. He is at the head of the 
purest representative body in the world, and directs the business 
and guides the deliberations of that proud assembly which is at 
once the heart, and hand, and voice, of the whole American people. 
If a just self-respect will permit a pride in situation, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives may always feel honored in his 
nobly distinguished position. 

In these characteristic portraits,— ^f which the design is to give 
our readers, whom we love to consider as rooted to the soil, a cor- ' 
vect idea of those distinguished public men, who live for and befor# 
their country, as they are seen from day to day in their ordinary 
avocations, — the present sketch of Mr. Polk will be found equally 
spirited as a drawing, and happy as a likeness. He is represented 
in his place as Speaker, and standing up to address the House on a 
point of order, a part of his duty which Mr. Polk discharges with 
singular dignity and effect. The '* Speaker's chair '' is situated on 
a semicircular platform in the curve of that magnificent Hall in 
which the House of Representatives meets. A railed desk runs 
round the whole, at which are seated the Clerk of the House and 
his assistants ; raised above this a few steps, is a similar desk, be- 
hind which the Speaker is seated. An ample crimson drapery is 
auspended above it between two of the lofty, and wondrously beau- 
tiful marble pillars by which the Hall is supported, and which is 
justly inveighed against as incompatible with the Grecian simpli- 
city and massive richness of the architecture around. Two large 
^andelabras, are placed on either side of the chair, as represented 
in the drawiiig. 
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Mr. Polkas manner in the chair is courteous, dignified, and atten- 
tive, and his entire impartiality in giving the floor has been fre- 
quently admitted by the Opposition side of the House. His know- 
ledge of parliamentary law, and of precedents attained by an unre- 
mitting attention since his first election, is so conspicuous that no dif- 
ficulty ever finds him at a loss, and has completely won for him the 
confidence and respect of the House, composed as it is of a large 
number of violent political opponents. In the narrative of his life, 
as given in the subsequent pages, the reader will have an opportunity 
of judging how justly this has been merited on general grounds. 

Mr. Polk, who is the oldest of ten children, was born in Meck- 
lenburg county. North Carolina, on the second of November, 1795, 
and is consequently in the forty-third of his age. His ancestors, 
whose original name, Pollock, has, by obvious transition, assumed 
its present form, emigrated, more than a century ago, from Ireland, 
a country from which many of our most distinguished men are 
proud to derive their origin. They established themselves first in 
Maryland, where some of their descendants btill sojourn. The 
branch of the family from which is sprung the subject of this me- 
moir, removed to the neighbourhood of Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, 
and thence, to the western frontier of North Carolina, some time 
before the commencen>ent of the Revolutionary war. Its connection 
with that eventful struggle is one of rare distinction. On the twen- 
tieth of May, 1775, consequently more than a twelvemonth anterior 
to the declaration of the Fourth of July, the assembled inhabitants 
of Mecklenburg county, publicly absolved themselves from their al- 
legiance to the British crown, and issued a formal manifesto of inde- 
jj^ndence, in terms of manly eloquence, which have become " fa- 
miliar as household words *' to the American people. Col. Thomas 
Polk, the prime mover in this act of noble daring, and one of the 
signers of this first Declaration of Independence, was the great 
uncle of the present Speaker, who is also connected with the 
Alexanders, Chairman and Secretary of the famous meeting, as well 
as with Dr. Ephraim Brevard, the author of the Declaration itself. • 

♦Tradition ascribes to Thomas Polk the principal agency in brin^in^ about the 
Declaration. He appears to hare giTcn the notice for the election of the Convention, 
and (being the colonel of the county) to have superintended the election in each of 
the militia districts. He had been for a long time engaged in the service of the 
province as a surveyor, and as a member of the Assembly; and was thus intimately 
acquainted, not only in Mecklenburg, but in the counties generally. His education 
had been acquired, not within the classic wails of an EInglish university, but among 
his own native hills, and amidst the passions and feelings of his countrymen. Dr 
Ephraim Brevard (the author of the Declaration) and Wraightstill Avery, (the first 
•ttomey-general of North Carolina) were ir.en of the highest classical attainments, 
and contributing their enlightened resour^s to the shrewd native enthusiasm of 
Thomas Polk, produced a Declaration, nt that time unrivalled, not only for the neat- 
nessof its style, but for the nvoral sublimity of its conception. — Jone%^s Nmik CaroUntt.. 
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Mr. Jefferson having, sincerely, no doubt, but upon merely nega- 
tive grounds, questioned the authenticity of this interesting piece 
of history, the Legislature of North Carolina, with a becoming 
pride of patriotism, caused the evidence establishing its validity to 
be collected in a complete shape, and deposited in the archives of 
the State. The people of Mecklenburg were, almost to a man, 
staunch Whigs, in the genuine, revolutionary, acceptation of the 
term, and have been up to the present day remarkable for their 
unwavering adherence to democratic principles. As an evidence 
of the sturdy independence which characterizes them, it is often 
pleasantly observed that, a^t the last war, they took up arms six 
months before, and did not lay them down until twelve months after, 
the government In the contest for independence several of Mr. 
Polk's relatives distinguished themselves, even to the peril of life. 
To be allied to such a people and lineage, is a fit subject for honor- 
able pride. Liberty does not frown upon the indulgence of a sen- 
timent so natural. She does not reject the heritage of honor, while 
refusing to add to it, social or political distinctions subversive of 
equal rights. The American people have always manifested an 
affectionate regard for those who bear the names of the heroes or 
martyrs of the revolution. They furnish not a proof of the alleged 
ingratitude of republics. 

The father of Mr. Polk was a farmer of unassuming pretensions, 
but enterprising character. Thrown upon his own resources in 
early life, he became the architect of his own fortunes. He was a 
warm supporter of Mr. Jefferson, and through life a firm and con- 
sistent republican. In the autumn of 1808 he removed to Tennes- 
see, where he was among the first pioneers of the fertile valley of 
Duck river, then a wilderness, but now the most flourishing and poptf- 
lous portion of the State. The magical growth of a country which 
was but yesterday redeemed from the sole dominion of nature, is a 
phenomenon of great moral and political interest, and cannot fail to 
impress a character of strength and enterprise upon the authors and 
participators of the wonderful result. How can man luncruish or 
halt, when all around him is expanding and advancing with irrepres- 
sible energy! In this region Mr. Polk still resides, so that he may 
be said, literally, to have grown with its growth and strengthened 
-with its strength. Of course, in the infancy of its settlement, the 
opportunities for instruction could not be ffreat. Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage — and the still more formidable one, of a painful af- 
fliction, from which, after years of suffering, he was finally relieved 
by a surgical operation — he acquired the elements of a good English 

Finally, the whole procepdin^s w»»r- read d'stin'^tly and audibly, at th*^ couit 
lionse door, by Col. Thomas Polk, to a larpje, r-snectahle, and approving assemblage 
of citizens, who were pres'^nt, and ?ave sanction to the business of the day. — M^ 
oi^u'ijf Rev. Humphrey Huntet— /^t<t 
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education. Apprehending that his constitution had been too much 
impaired to permit the confinement of study, his father determined, 
much, however, against the will of the son, to make of him a com* 
mercial man ; and with this view actually placed him with a mer- 
chant Upon what slender threads hang the destinies of life I A 
little more, and the uncompromising opponent of the Bank of the 
United States, the democratic Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, might have been at this day, in spite of his origin and early 
tendencies, a Whig preacher of panics, uttering jeremiads for the 
fate of that shadowy and intangible thing yclept " Credit System,*' 

" If shape it migfat be callM, that shape had nene^ 

Distinguiriiable in member^ joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be call'd, that shadow seem*d. 

For each seem'd cither.'^ 
He remained a few weeks in a situation adverse to his wishes and 
incompatible with his taste. FinaHy, his earnest appeals succeeded" 
IB overcoming the resistance of his father, and in July, 1813, he was 
placed first under the care of the Rev. Dr. Henderson, and subse- 
quently, at the academy of Murfreesborougb, Tennessee, then under 
the direction of Mr. Samuel P. Blacky Justly celebrated in that re- 
gion as a classical teacher. In the autumn of 1815 he entered the 
University of North Carolina, having, in Less than two years and a 
half, thoroughly prepared himself to commence his collegiate course* 
It will be seen from this hasty sketch, that the history of the Speaker 
furnishes an interesting example of talent and perseverance tri- 
amphing over disheartening difiiculties in early life. So frequent 
are such instances, that it would almost seem that true merit requires 
the ordeal of adverse circumstances^ to strengthen its temper and 
distinguish it from unsubstantial pretension. 

Mr. Polk's career at the University was distinguished. At each 
semi-annual examination, he bore away the first honor, and finally 
graduated in 1818, with the highest distinction of his class, and with 
the reputation of being the first scholar in both the mathematics and 
classics. Of the former science he was passionately fond, though 
equally distinguished as a linguist. His course at coTlege was 
marked by the same assiduity and studious application which have 
since characterized him. His ambition to excel was equalTed by 
his perseverance alone, in proof of which it is said, that he never 
missed a recitation, nor omitted the punctilious performance of any 
duty. Habits of close application at college are apt to be despised 
by those who pride themselves on brilliancy of mind, as if they were 
incompatible. This is a melancholy mistake. Genius has eveo 
been denned the faculty of application. The latter is, at leasts 
something better, and more available. So carefully has Mr. Polk 
avoided the pedantry of classical display, which is the false taste 
of our day and country^ as almost to hide the acquisitioos whidk . 
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distinguished his early career. His preference for the vs/^ful an^ 
substantial, indicated by his youthful passion for the mathomatics^ 
has made him select a style of elocution^ which would perhaps be 
deemed too plain by the shallow admirers of flashy declamation. 
The worst of all styles is the florid and exaggerated. It is that of 
minds which are, as it were, overlaid by their acquisitions. They 
break down beneath a burden which they ha-*5 not strength to bear, — 
" Deep Tened in books, but shallow in themselTes." 

Thelnind should rather be fertilized by culture than encumbered 
with foreign productions. Pedantry is at once the result and proof 
of sciolism. 

Returning to Tennessee, from the State which is, in two senses^ 
his alma mater, with health considerably impaired by excessive 
application, Mr. Polk, in the beginning of the year 1819, com- 
menced the study of the law in the oflice of Senator Grundy, and 
late in 1820 was admitted to the bar. He commenced his profes- 
sional career in the county of Maury, with great advantages, de- 
rived from the connection of his family with its early settlement. 
To this hour his warmest friends are the sharers of his father's early 
privations and difficulties, and the associates of his own youth. But 
his success was due to his personal qualities, still more than to ex- 
trinsic advantages. A republican in habits as well as in principles, 
depending for the maintenance of his dignity upon the esteem of 
others, and not upon his own assumption, his manners conciliated 
the general good will. The confldence of his friends was justified 
by the result. His thorough academical preparation, his accurate 
knowledge of the law, his readiness and resources in debate, his 
unwearied application to business, secured him, at once, full em- 
ployment, and in less than a year he was already a leading practi- 
tioner. Such prompt success in a profession where the early stages 
are proverbially slow and discouraging, falls to the lot of few. 

Mr. Polk continued to devote some years exclusively to the labo- 
rious prosecution of his profession, with a progressive augmentation 
of reputation, and the more solid rewards by which it is accompa- 
nied. In 1823, he entered upon the stormy career of politics, being 
chosen to represent his county in the State legislature, by a heavy 
majority over the former incumbent, but not without formidable 
opposition. He was, for two successive years, a member of that 
body, where his ability in debate, and talent for business, at once 
gave him reputation. The early personal and political friend of 
Gen. Jackson, he was one of those who, in the session of 1823, '4 
called that distinguished man from his retirement by electing him 
to the Senate of the United States ; and he looks back with pride 
to the part he took in an act which was followed by such important 
ronsequcnces. In August, 1825, being then in his thirtieth year, 
Mr. PolL was chosen to represent his district in Qongress, and in 
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Ihe ensuing December took his seat in that body, where be has re* 
mained ever since. He brought with him into the national coun- 
cils those fundamental principles to which he has adhered through 
all the personal mutations of party. From his early youth he was 
a republican of the **straitest sect.'* He has ever regarded the 
Constitution of the United States as an instrument of specific and 
limited powers, and that doctrine is at the very foundation of the 
democratic creed. Of course, he has ever been, what is termed, a 
strict constructionist, repudiating, above all things, the latitudinarian 
interpretations of federalism, which tend to the consolidation of all 
power in the central government He has signalized his hostility 
to theiie usurping doctrines in all their modes. He has always re- 
fused his assent to the appropriation of money by the Federal Go^ 
yernment for what he deems the unconstitutional purpose of con- 
structing works of internal improvement within the States. He 
took ground early against the constitutionality as well as expediency 
of a National Bank : and in August, 1829, consequently several 
months before the appearance of Gen. Jackson's first message, an- 
nounced then his opinions in a published letter to his constituents* 
He has ever been opposed to an oppressive tarifi* for protection, 
and was, at all times, the strenuous advocate of a redaction of the 
revenue to the economical wants of the Government. Entertaining 
these opinions, as we shall have occasion to illustrate, and entering 
Congress, as he did, at the first session after the election of the 
younger Adams, he promptly took his stand against the broad and 
dangerous doctrines developed in the first message of that Chief 
Magistrate, and was, during the continuance of his administration, 
firmly and resolutely, but not factiously, opposed to its leading 
Bieasures. 

When Mr. Polk entered Congress, he was, with one or two 
exceptions, the junior member of that body. But capacity like 
his could not long remain unnoticed. In consequence of the pal- 
pable disregard of the public will manifested in the election by 
the House of Mr. Adams, together with the means by which it 
was eflected, a proposition was brought forward, and much dis- 
cussed at the time, to amend the Constitution in such manner as to 
give the choice of President and Vice President immediately and 
irreversibly to the people. In favor of this proposition, Mr. Polk 
made his first speech in Congress, which at once attracted the at- 
tention of the country by the force of its reasoning, the copiousness 
of its research, and the spirit of honest indignation by which it was 
animated. It was at once seen that his ambition was to distinguish 
himself by substantial merit rather than rhetorical display, the rock 
upon which most young orators split. At the same session, that 
egregious measure of political Quixotism, the Panama mission, 
which was proposed in contempt of the sound maxim, to cultivate 
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firiendship with all nations, yet engage in entangling alliances with 
none, gare rise to a protracted debate in both Houses of Congress. 
The exploded federal doctrine was, upon this occasion revived, that, 
as under the Constitution, the President and Senate exclusively are 
endowed with the treaty-making faculty, and that of originating 
and appointing to missions, their acts under that power become the 
supreme law of (he land, nor can the House of Representatives 
deliberate upon, much less, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
refuse, the appropriations necessary to carry them into effect 
Against a doctrine so utterly subversive of the rights and powers 
of the popular branch of Congress, as well as of the fundamental 
principles of democracy, Mr Polk strenuously protested, embody- 
ing his views in a series of resolutions, which reproduced, in a tan- 
gible shape, the doctrines, on this question, of the republican party 
of '96. The first of these resolutions which presents the general 
principle with brevity and force, runs thus : " that it is the consti- 
tutional right and duty of the House of Representatives, when 
called upon for appropriations to defray the expenses of foreign 
missions, to deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of «uch 
missions, and to determine and act thereon, as in their judgment 
may seem most conducive to the public good." 

From this time Mr. Polk's history is inseparably interwoven with 
that of the House. He is prominently connected with every im- 
portant question, and upon every one, as by an unerring instinct of 
republicanism, took the soundest and boldest ground. From his en- 
trance into public life, his adherence to the cardinal principles of 
the democratic creed has been singularly steadfast During the 
whole period of Gen. Jackson's administration, as long as he re- 
tained a seat on the floor, he was one of its leading supporters, and 
at times, and on certain questions of paramount importance, its 
chief reliance. In the hour of trial he was never found wanting, 
or from his post. In December, 1827, two years aAer his entrance 
in the House, Mr. Polk was placed on the important committee of 
Foreign Affairs, and some time after was appointed, in addition, 
chairman of the Select Committee to which was referred that por- 
tion of the President's message calling the attention of Congress 
to the probable accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury, after the 
anticipated extinguishment of the National Debt As the head of 
this committee he made a lucid report, replete with the soundest 
doctrines, ably enforced, denying the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to collect from the people, for distribution, a surplus beyond 
the wants of the Government and maintaining that the revenue 
should be reduced to the exigencies of the public service. 

The session of 1830 will always be distinguished by the death 
blow which was then given to the unconstitutional system of inter- 
nal improvements by the General Government We have ever re- 
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garded the Maysville Road Veto as second in importance to none 
of the acts of Gen. Jackson^s energetic administration. It lopped 
off one of the worst branches of the miscalled American System. 
Mr. Polk had assailed the bill before its passage with almost soli- 
tary energy ; and one of his speeches,* in which he discusses the 
general policy of the '* American System ** in its triple aspect of 
high prices for the public lands, to check agricultural emigration 
to the West, and foster the creation of a manufacturing popular 
tion,— of high duties or taxes for protection, and excessive reve- 
nue, — ^and of internal improvements, to spend this revenue in cor- 
rupting the country with its own money, — should be perused by 
every one who wishes to arrive at sound views upon a question 
which has so much agitated the public mind. When the bill was 
returned by the President unsigned, a storm arose in the House, 
in the midst of which the veto was attacked by a torrent of passion- 
ate declamation, mixed with no small share of personal abuse. To 
a member from Ohio, whose observations partook of the latter 
character, Mr. Polk replied in an energetic improvisation, vindicat- 
ing the patriotic resolution of the Chief Magistrate. The friends 
of States Rights in the House rallied manfully upon the veto. The 
result was that the bill was rejected, and countless ^log-rolling* 
projects for the expenditure of many millions of the public treasure, 
which awaited the decision, perished in embryo* 

In December, 1832, he was transferred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, with which his connection has been so distinguished. 
At that session the Directors of the Bank of the United States were 
summoned to Washington, and examined upon oath, before the com- 
mittee just named. A division of opinion resulted in the presenta- 
tion of two reports. That of the majority, which admitted that 
the Bank had exceeded its lawful powers, by interfering with the 
plan of the government, to pay off the three per cent, stock, was 
tame, and unaccompanied by pertinents facts, or elucidating details. 
Mr. Polk, in behalf of the minority, made a detailed report, com- 
municating all the material circumstances, and presenting conclu- 
sions utterly adverse to the institution which had been the subject 
of inquiry. This arrayed against him the whole bank power, 
which he was made to feel in a quarter where he had every thing at 
stake, for upon his return to his district he found the most formi- 
dable opposition mustered against him for his course upon this ques- 
tion. The friends of the IFnited States Bank held a meeting at 
Nashville to denounce his report. The most unscrupulous misrep- 
resentations were resorted to in order to prove that he had destroy- 
ed the credit of the West, by proclaiming that his countrymen were 
unworthy of mercantile confidence. The result, however, was, that 
after a violent contest, Mr. Polk was re-elected by a majority of 
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more than three thousand. Fortunately for the stability of our in- 
stitutions, the panics which *^ frighten cities from their propriety^'' 
do not sweep with the same desolating force over the scattered 
dwellings of the country. 

In September, 1833, the President, indignant at the open defiance 
of law by the Bank of the United States, and the unblushing corrup- 
tion which it practiced, determined upon the bold and salutary mea- 
sure of the removal of the deposites, which was effected in the fol- 
lowing month. The act produced much excitement throughout the 
country, and it was foreseen that a great and doubtful conflict was 
about to ensue. At such a crisis it became important to have at the 
head of the Committee of Ways and Means, a man of courage to 
meet, and firmness to sustain, the formidable shock. Such a man 
was found in Mr. Polk, and he proved himself equal to the occasion. 
Congress met, and the conflict proved even fiercer than had been 
anticipated. The cause of the Bank was supported in the House 
by such men as Mr. McDuflie, Adams and Binney, not to mention 
a host of other names. It is instructive to look back in calmer 
times, to the reign of terror known as the Panic Session. The 
Bank, with the whole commerce of the country at its feet, alter- 
nately torturing and easing its miserable pensioners as they in- 
creased or relaxed their cries of financial agony ; public meetings 
held in every city with scarcely the intermission of a day, de- 
nouncing the President as a tyrant and the enemy of his country ; 
deputations flocking from the towns to extort from him a reluctant 
submission ; Whig orators traversing the country, and stimulating 
the passions of excited multitudes, without respect even to the 
sanctity of the Sabbath ; inflammatory memorials poured into Con- 
gress from every quarter ; the Senate almost decreeing itself into 
a state of permanent insurrection, and proclaiming that a revolu- 
tion had already begun ; all the business of legislation in both 
wings of the Capitol postponed to that of agitation and panic ; an 
extrajudicial and branding sentence pronounced upon the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, in violation of usage and of the Constitu- 
tion, — these features present but a faint picture of the alarm and con- 
fusion which prevailed. Consternation had almost seized upon the 
the republican ranks, thinned by desertions and harassed by distract- 
ing doubts and fears. But the stern resolve of him whose iron arm 
guided the helm of State, conducted the perilous conflict to a suc- 
cessful issue. Nor should we forget die eminent services of the 
individual who presided over the Committee of Ways and Means. 
His coolness, promptitude, and abundant resources were never at 
fault. His opening speech in vindication of the President's mea- 
sure, contains all the material facts and reasons on the republican 
side of the question, enforced with much power and illustrated by 
great research. To diis speech almost every member of the Oppo- 
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rition, who spoke upon the question, attempted to reply, bat the 
arguments which its author brought forward to establish the power 
of the President under the Constitution, as elucidated by contempo* 
raneous or early exposition, to do the act, which had been so boldly 
denounced as a high-handed and tyrannical usurpation, could neither 
be refuted nor weakened. Mr. McDuffie, the distinguished leader 
of the Opposition in this eventful conflict, bore testimony, in his con- 
cluding remarks, to the ** boldness and manliness *' with which Mr. 
Polk had assumed the only position which could be judiciously 
taken. The financial portion of his speech, and that in which he 
exposed the glaring misdeeds of the bank, were no less efficient. 
When Mr. McDuffie had concluded the remarks to which we hare 
alluded, a member from Virginia, after a few pertinent observations, 
demanded the previous question. A more intense excitement was 
never felt in Congress than at this thrilling moment. The two 
parties looked at each other for a space, in sullen silence, like two 
armies on the eve of a deadly conflict. The motion of Mr. Mason 
prevailed, the debate was arrested, and the division proved a triom* 
phant victory for the republican cause. The Bank then gave up 
the contest in despair. 

The position of Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
at all times a most arduous and responsible one, was doubly so at 
this session, which will form an epoch in the political annals of the 
eountry. Mr. Polk occupied it for the first time. From its organi- 
zation and the nature of its duties, this committee must be at all 
times the chief organ of every administration in the House. At 
this session it was for obvious reasons peculiarly so. To attack it, 
then, was to strike at the government ; to embarrass its action was 
to thwart the course of the administration. Extraordinary and in* 
discriminate opposition was accordingly made to all the appropria- 
tion bills. It was avowed in debate, that it was within the scope 
of legitimate opposition, to withhold even the ordinary supplies 
until the deposites were restored to the Bank of the United States ; 
that this restitution must be made, or revolution ensue. The Bank 
must triumph, or the wheels of government be arrested. The peo- 
should never forget the perils of a contest, in which they ware 
almost constrained to succumb. The recollection should warn 
them not to build up again a power in the State of such formidable 
faculties. The tactics which we have just described, threw great 
additional labour upon the committee, and particularly upon its 
chairman. Fully apprised of the difficulties he bad to encounter, 
he maintained his post with sleepless vigilance and untiring ac- 
tivity. He was always ready to give the House ample explMia- 
tions upon every item, however minute, of the various appropria^ 
tions. He was ever prompt to meet any objeetions which might 
be started, and of quiek sagacity to detect the artifices to whieh 
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factious disingenuousness is prone to resort All the measures of 
the committee, including those of paramount importance, relating 
to the bank and the deposites, were carried in spite of the most im* 
mitigable opposition. The true-hearted republicans who conduct- 
ed this critical conflict to a successful issue, among whom Mr. Polk 
occupies a distinguished rank, deserve the lasting gratitude of the 
country. 

Towards the close of the memorable session of 1834, Mr. Speaker 
Stevenson resigned the chair, as well as his seat in the House. 
The majority of the democratic party preferred Mr. Polk as his 
successor, but in consequence of a division in its ranks, the Opposi- 
tion, to whom his prominent and uncompromising course had ren- 
dered him less acceptable, succeeded in electing a gentleman, theft 
a professed friend, but since, a decided opponent of the President 
and his measures. Mr. Polk's defeat produced no change in his 
course. He remained faithful to his party, and assiduous in the 
performance of his arduous duties. In December, 1835, he was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, and chosen again 
in September last, after an animated contest. The duties of this 
difficult situation, it is now conceded, he has discharged with rare 
fidelity and fairness. In the beginning unusual difficulties were 
thrown in his way by an animosity which was sometimes carried to 
an extent that called forth general animadversion. During the first 
session in which he presided, more appeals were taken from his de- 
cision than had occurred in the whole period since the origin of the 
Government ; but he was uniformly sustained by the House, and by 
many of his political adversaries. Strangers of all parties who visit 
Washington are struck with the dignity, promptitude, and imparti- 
ality with which he presides over the deliberations of the House. 
It was with great pleasure that we heard, but the other day, an emi- 
nent member of the Opposition in that body, bear the same testi- 
mony. Notwithstanding the violence with which he had been as- 
sailed. Congress passed, at the close of the session in !837» an 
unanimous vote of thanks to its presiding officer, from whom it 
separated with the kindest feelings ; and no man, now, could enjoy 
its confidence and friendship in a higher degree. His calmness 
and good temper have allayed the violence of opposition, in a sta- 
tion for which his quickness, coolness, and sagacity eminently 
qualify him. 

Few public men have pursued a firmer or more consistent course 
that Mr. Polk. Upon several emergencies, when the current of 
popular opinion threatened to overwhelm him, he has sternly ad- 
hered to the convictions of duty, preferring to sink with his prin- 
ciples, rather that rise by their abandonment This, we have no- 
ticed, was the case after his bank report in 1833, and he incurred 
the same hazard, when in 1835 he avowed ^uf,^||^<4^9^(^l^ {^* 
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pose not Id leparate from the democratic party in the presidential 
election* On each of these occasions, the popolar excitement in 
his district, woald have appalled and driren hack a timid and time- 
serving politician. Had he heen goremed by selfish motives ; had 
he consulted hb own personal ease and looked to his re-election 
alone ; had he, in short, regarded success more than principle, he 
would have yielded his own convictions to the indications, not to be 
mistaken, of popular opinion. But he took counsel of nobler sen 
timents, and with a fearlessness characteristic of his whole public 
course, avowed and persisted in his well-matured determinations. 
He succeeded in carrying truth home to an enlightened constituency, 
was sustained by increasing majorities, and is now so strong in the 
good will of his district, that at the last election no opposition was 
attempted. Nothing can be more false than the charge of subser- 
viency which has been brought against him, in common with the 
prominent supporters of the late administration. It is true, that 
desfKsing the cant of no party^ which has ever been the pretext 
of selfish and treacherous politicians, and convinced that in a popu- 
lar government nothing can be accomplished by isolated action, he 
has always acted with his party, as far as principle would justify. 
Upon most of the prominent measures of the late administration, 
however, his opinions were not only generally known, but he had 
actually spoken or voted, before the accession of Gen. Jackson to 
power. 

Mr. Polk is a ready debater, with a style and manner forcible and 
impressive. In discussion, he has been always distinguished by 
great courtesy, never having been known to indulge in offensive 
personality, which, considering the prominence of his course, and 
the ardor of his convictions, is no small merit. As a proof of his 
exemplary assiduity, he is said never to have missed a division, 
while occupying a seat on the floor of the House, his name being 
found upon every list of the yeas and nays. His ambition was to 
be a useful member as well as a prominent actor, and accordingly he 
always performed more than a full share of the active business of 
legislation. In person he is of middle stature, with a full, angular 
brow, and a quick and penetrating eye. The expression of his counte- 
nance is grave, but its serious cast is often relieved by a peculiarly 
pleasant smile, indicative of the amenity of his disposition. The 
amiable character of his private life, which has ever been upright 
and pure, secures to him the esteem and friendship of all who have 
the advantage of his acquaintance. 
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RESUMPTION OF SPECiE PAYMENTS. 



To establish a sound system of banking and currency would 
probably require no greater sacrifices than will be necessary to 
rebuild that which has been the cause of so many calamities both 
public and private. But, if we may believe the newspapers, the 
great body of our legislators, both State and Federal, have no higher 
objcQ^ in view than to restore the old system without improvement 
or alteration, and as this cannot be done without a resumption of 
specie payments, to this subject shall our remarks in the present 
article be confined. 

Resumption of specie payments! How many there are who 
seem to think that it is as easy for the banks to resume as to sus* 
pend — as easy to pay as to incur debts. Resumption of specie 
payments ! How few seem to be aware that this involves the dis- 
covery of the insolvency of men who have long had the reputation 
of being very rich — the destruction of innumerable speculations — 
the loss of millions of imaginary profits — and, what is more to be 
deplored, a fall of prices, a dulness of business, and an increased 
difficulty of fulfilling pecuniary obligations. A general resumption 
of specie payments is indeed much to be desired, but it cannot be 
efifected without exertion on the part of the banks, and sufifering on 
the part of the people. 

If the State Banks will not regulate themselves, no power on 
earth can regulate them, except the power that created them, that 
is to say, the State governments. A new National Bank. would, in 
a crisis like this, increase our sufiTerings. Supposing our present 
excess of paper money to be thirty millions of dollars, and sop- 
posing a new National Bank to circulate twenty millions, the State 
Banks would have to contract to the extent of fifty millions in- 
stead of thirty millions. There is no mode of resuming and tu8» 
tainirtg specie payments, but by reducing our circulating medium 
to a just proportion with the commodities which we have to circu- 
late, and to a just proportion with the circulating medium of the 
countries with which we have the most extensive commercial con- 
nections. An attempt to establish a new National Bank would, 
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moreorer, retard a return to specie pajments. Some time mast 
elapse before it could be brought into operation, and all this time 
a portion of capital would be lying quiescent. The demand for spe* 
cie to pay the first instalments would raise the price of that article 
in the market, an effect synonymous with a further depreciation of 
the notes in circulation. These would, however, be trifling gricT- 
ances compared with the additional contractions which the estab- 
Ibhment of a National Bank would make indispensable. 

Some are anxious that the Government should assist the money 
corporations by receiving, for a time, their irredeemable papen 
But this would only encourage them to increase their issues. It 
would be an attempt to correct the evils of a redundant currency by 
making it still more redundant. Stripped of all disguises, it is a 
proposition that the Government shall redeem the notes of the 
Banks, not indeed by paying gold and silver for them, but by 
giving land for them. It would be thought very strange if any 
one should propose that Government should pay the debts of bro- 
ken merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, or farmers, or attempt 
to relieve them from their embarrassments by receiving theif dis- 
honored paper in payments for land or duties. But men have one 
rule for judging of individuals, and another for judging of corpo- 
rations. We refuse to sell the public lands on credit to the honest 
and industrious settler, even though he should pay interest for the 
time during which payment might be deferred ; and yet there are 
those among us who would have us part with the public property 
for bank credits bearing no interest, and this after millions on mil- 
lions have been lost by this course of procedure. Only unite half 
a dozen men in a corporation, and then they are, in the opinion of 
many, entitled to privileges and immunities which none would be 
willing to allow them in their individual capacity. 

But this is not the only objection to this proposal. If the Go- 
vernment receives irredeemable paper from some, it must receive it 
from all, as otherwise '* duties, imposts, and excises, ** would not 
" be uniform throughout the Union." Receiving nothing but irre- 
deemable paper, it could pay nothing but irredeemable paper, which 
would be an utter subversion of law and Constitution so far as re* 
gards the inviolability of contracts. 

If Government must pay the debts of the banks, let it be done 
openly, by borrowing money to the requisite amount, and impos- 
ing a direct tax on the people to meet the interest. A funded 
debt of one hundred or two hundred millions of dollars would not 
be productive of as much evil as would be caused by Gtivernment's 
paying the debts of the banks in the round-about way some have 
anggested. It would be a mere renewal of the causes which have 
led to the present derangement of currency and exchanges, and 
lead to fVesh embarrassments in commerce and credit. 
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The solvent banks can resume specie payments without any aid 
from the Greneral Government or the States, and so likewise may 
many of the insolvent For this end they have only to take due 
care that their immediate means shall, from day to day, equal the 
small amount of demands for immediate payment. It is one among 
the many beauties of the system, that banks may sustain their credit 
after all their capital is gone. 

For them to resume specie payments, they have only to conform 
their practices, as rapidly as they can and as well as their circum- 
stances will admit, to the true principles of commercial banking. 
For them to sustain specie payments, they have only to provide 
for the prompt settlemeiit of the balances they owe to one another. 

The principal obstacles to a general resumption are the sums the 
banks owe to the General Government and the States, and the 
amount they have loaned, over and above the proper amount of 
their loanable fund, to dealers in stocks and speculators in lands. 
For this excess it will be necessary for them to provide capital, 
Mermcredit operations will not here suffice. By comm^cial dis- 
counts a current is constantly flowing out of the banks, but another 
current is as constantly flowing in. There can be no such counter 
currents to aid such of the banks as are indebted to the General 
Government or to the States. Neither can there be any in aid of 
such banks as have made loans on accommodation paper to an 
amount beyond their proper capital. 

Let not the banks affirm that they have it not in their power to 
accomplish this object. Some of them can raise the necessary 
funds by sales of stock and real estate. Such of them as have 
not completed their capital may call in additional instalments, re- 
quiring payment not in stock notes, but in bankable funds. Some 
of them can negotiate loans in Europe, and some in America. Others 
may diminish the amount of their immediate liabilities by allowing 
interest on deposites left with them for three months and upwards. 
They may all strengthen themselves by reducing the rate of their 
dividends. And, lastly, the creditor banks can, for a suitable com- 
pensation, grant liberal indulgences to the debtor banks. 

None of these propositions will be very acceptable to those to 
whom they are addressed, because they all go to diminish their im- 
mediate profits. But when the whole community is suflering, the 
banks must expect to sufler also. Any bank which is not prepared 
to make the necessary sacrifices for resuming and sustaining spe- 
cie payments, ought at onee to take measures for gradually winding 
up its coneerns. Perhaps it would be best for them and for the 
nation ftlso, if one-third of the whole number should take this reso- 
lution. The present number is greater than can possibly be sus- 
tained by the profits of fair banking. 

The principle by which a resumption is to be effected is contrm^* 
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tion. But it should be a contraction of currency, not ef mercan* 
tHe loans and discounts. This was the error of the banks at the 
^me of the former resumption. They held on to their stocks, and 
pressed heavily on the commercial comrauaity* This was the error 
of the United States Bank in 1818. All its curtailments, except at 
one or two branches, were of mercantile paper. The debtors on 
stock'notes were scarcely affected. 

Perhaps it will be expecting almost too much from poor human 
nature, tp require those who have the control of banks to discount 
busineBd paper at the rate their charters allow, when the market 
rate is considerably higher. We must not be disappointed if many 
a bank directory confines its regular discounts to the accommoda- 
tion notes of its own members and their favorites, and if these em* 
ploy the fund thus acquired in " shaving." This is a necessary 
consequence of carrying on the banking business by means of cor* 
porations, and no man who has ever aided in establishing a bank* 
ing corporation has any right to complain of the necessary conse- 
quences. 

Yet, if the banks consult their permanent, rather than than their 
temporary, interest, they will make almost any sacrifices rather 
than contract their discounts of business paper. The commerce 
of the country is what supports the banks, as the agriculture and 
Manufactures of the country are what support its commerce.—*- 
The great evil of the system, as managed with us, is, that it some* 
times makes price8.artifi<cially high, and makes them at other tiraee 
artificially low. The average price of the best improved land in 
seventeen counties of Pennsylvania was, in the year 1809, about 
^orty-two dollars an acre. Through the speculatioEs occasioned by 
the superabundance of bank issues, it was raised to eighty-five dol- 
lars in 1815-16. By the reaction of 1819, it fell to less than thirty 
dollars. In some sections of the country, the fall in the price of 
the produce of land was still more remarkable. In 1820-21 corn 
was in some parts of Kentucky and Ohio at ten cents, and wheat at 
twenty cents, a bushel. In May, 1821, fiour was one dollar a barrel 
at Pittsburg, and other articles of domestic produce low in propor- 
tion. In that year, the average price of flour throughout the coun- 
try was, according to Mr. Niles, only two dollars and a half a 
barrel. 

Mr. Ricardo believed that a return to specie payments in Eng- 
land would cause prices to fall only five per cent. Lord Ashbur- 
ton (formerly Mr. Baring) has recently stated that the fall was 
about thirty per cent. But, as prices rose again, the fair inference 
is, that the great fall in England, as well as in our own country, 
was not the simple effect of the resumption of specie payments, 
but of the manner in which the resumption was effected. 

Instances have occurred in our own history, of money being venf 
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abundaitt in tlie stock market and very scarce with the regular 
mefttbant As the banks valte their own salvation, let them gwrd 
against thid in the present crisis. It is not enough for them to issue 
a sufficiency of emrrency for the exchange of commodities. They 
must issue it in such a way that it shall fall into the proper hands — 
tiiat it may pass from the merchant to the farmer eed meehaqic, a^d 
then back to the iperchadt. If the banks pursue any dthei: course 
than this, there will be a ruinous lall of prices. The ability of 
their debtors to pay will be diminished, if not destroyed. Agricul* 
tnre will be paralysed, manufactures laid prostrate, and commerce 
thrown into the utmost confusion ; and then, wfiatever opportunities 
there may be for usurious gain, there can be no&e fbr making profits 
by fair and legitimate banking. 

The State banks gained nothing, in the long run, by holding *on 
to their stocks and pressing on the merchants, at th$ time of the 
former resumption. Neither did the United State» Bank,^by t}ie 
favors it granted to the holders of stock, and its curtailment of 
mercantile discounts. The dulness of business that followed lit 
the Adantic States, and the ruin Uiat overspread the Western 
States, were but the natural consequences of this erroneous policy. 

Every difficulty may be surmounted if the affairs of the banks arj^ 
conducted with sound judgment. The cry that they are in danger 
from the Government is got Up for partisan effect, or i& conceal 
their true reasons fbr not resuming. The Government has a deep 
interest in specie payments being restored ; for, til) this object is 
effected, it must always be exposed to more or less embarrassment 
in its fiscal operations. • 

As little danger have they to apprehend from the people. — • 
When, we may ask, was a bank in this country ever forced to sus- 
pend payment, except by the direct or indirect action of other 
banks T There was, indeed, a run on the banks of New York pre- 
vious to the late suspension, but was not this preceded by a run by 
the banks on one another T 

The chief danger to which the banks are exposed is from them- 
selves. It is believed that the powerful are anxious to take advan- 
tage of the present crisis, to force the weak out of existence. If 
bank will war against bank, we will not be answerable for the con* 
sequences. If the banks will not place confidence in one another, 
it cannot be expected that the public wlU place confidence in the 
Banks. 

Very small sacrifices, on the part of these institutions, would 
probably be necessary to produce, not a universal, but a general 
resumption of specie payments. Foreign exchanges are decidedly 
!n favor of the country* Domestic exchanges are, as indicated by 
the price of bank notes, in disorder ; but when were they not so t 
If any one will take the pains to compare^ the Pr^^\Pn^0 of 
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4he notes of distant banks in the New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets* with the prices they have borne for a series of years, he will 
find that the additional discount is no more than a fair compensation 
to the exchange merchant for the additional risk he runs, in the 
general want of confidence occasioned by the want of certainty of 
Uie future policy of the moneyed institutions. A bare assurance 
that they were resolved to resume specie payments at no distant day, 
might raise their notes- nearly to par. The notes of the banks in 
the four or five Statea where the currency is most depreciated, 
must be excepted from this remark. In the other States there has 
not been so great a change in the relative condition of the currency 
as many imagine. 

The derangement of domestic exchanges may, in part, be artifi- 
cial. Where banks have a monopoly of exchange dealings they 
have an interest in prolonging the confusion, inasmuch as so long 
m it lasts, they can buy up their own notes at a discount, and sell 
exchange at a premium. Where this derangement of exchanges is 
not intentionally produced it may require but little effort to bring 
things into order- A very small excess of issues may cause a con- 
sidferable depreciation of currency. The simple neglect of many 
banks to settle their balances promptly, is of itself sufficient to ac- 
count for the low value of their paper. 

What amount the banks owe to the States we know not ; but the 
sum due to the General Government (exclusive of what is due on 
time by the United States Bank) is now reduced to between four and 
five millions of doUars. In some extensive districts of country not a 
dollar is owing on this score. Very different, in this respect, is the 
condition of the banks from what it was in 1817. Then they 
were deeply m debt to the Government, and the Government deep- 
ly in debt to them. The Treasury Department had then on its books 
dishonored bank credits to the amount of between twenty and thirty 
millions of dollars, the attempt to transform which into convertible 
funds, operated with great severity on many institutions, and the 
falling due of an instalment of the Louisiana loan, payable on 
Europe, was one of the reasons that induced the United States 
Bank to take those measures in 1818 which spread ruin through 
the country. Now the United States Government owes no funded 
debt either at home or abroad. The amount it owes in Treasury 
notes is inconsiderable, and as these notes are receivable for public 
dues, they, to that extent, diminish the demand for specie. 

The General Government is not, indeed, at this moment, entirely 
free from embarrassment. The sums it has deposited with the 
States cannot be immediately recalled ; some importers cannot pay 
their duty bonds, and the " Deposite Banks *' require time to meet 
their engagements. Deprived, in this way, of the use of upwards 
of forty millions of the public funds, the Government has, of course, 
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to encoimter some difficulty in defrajring the heavy expenaes oa 
the froatiers occasioned by ih« Florida war and the removal of die 
Indians. But no bank need, unless so disposed* participate in these 
embarrassments. The Government needs not the aid of the banks, 
either in the way of loans oi facilities for transfer. It is not neces- 
sary for the public service that currency and exchanges should be 
still further deranged, as would assuredly be done by eonverting 
commercial institutions into fiscal agencies. 

If the bill to establish an Independent Treasury shall become a law, 
no bank will be embarrassed in its operations as the late Deposit* 
Banks were by the necessary transfers of public funds ; nor, on the 
other hand, will any bank have an advantage over the others in the 
use of the public money, or the privilege of saying what notes shall, 
and what shall not, be received for public dues. It was the exercise 
of this double power by the United States Bank that caused many of 
the disasters that attended the former resumption of specie payments. ' 
It was this that enabled it to draw, in a short period, nearly eight 
hundred thousand dollars from the banks of Ohio, and enough from 
the Bank of Kentucky, to deprive it of its specie basis, thereby 
crushing banks, the paper of which was, when the subscriptions to 
the United States Bank were commenced, better than that of the 
banks of Philadelphia. 

Forced importations of specie from abroad are as much to be 
deprecated as forced transfers of it from State to State. The fault 
is not, taking the country throughout, that we have too little specie, 
but that we have too much paper. Forced importations of gold 
and silver may derange the commercial operations of the nations 
with which we have dealings, and thereby lower the price of our 
staples in foreign markets ; and, after all, we shall not be able to 
keep the gold and sUver in the country unless we withdraw part of 
our paper issues. Between July, 1817, and July, 1818, the Bank 
of the United States imported about seven millions of dollars; 
and, as it and the other banks went on expanding, the merchants, 
in this period, exported about twelve millions. Of eight hundred 
thousand dollars thrown into circulation in the city of Char1«#ton 
in the early part of 1818, it is said that not ten thousand remained 
on the first of November. The result would hare been similar if 
the original amount had been millions instead of hundreds of thou« 
sands. The banks of Louisiana and Alabama strove to avert a sus- 
pension of specie payments by forced importations of specie in the 
commencement of 1837. If, instead of so doing, they had contracted 
their issues of paper, they might have succeeded in their object. 

Some banks endeavour to increase their stock of the precious 
metah by giving a premium for it in their own notes. By this 
very act they raise the price of specie as merchandize, and depre- 
ciate their own notes as currency. If they want specie, let them 
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^rt with any thing they have, in exchange for it, rather than with 
their own notes. But let them reduce the amount of paper me- 
dium till it shall hear a just ratio to the things to be circulated, and 
they will have no occasion to resort to any unbank-like means to 
increase their supply of the precious metals. When currency bears 
a just proportion to commodities, bank credit is supported, not only 
by the specie in the vaults of those institutions, but by the whole 
amount of specie in the country. When bank notes are of equal 
value, in the market, with gold and silver, debtors to banks find 
it as easy to pay one portion of what they owe in coin as to pay 
anothd* portion in paper. 

For various reasons it is very desirable that gold and silver should 
constitute a larger portion of our active circulating medium than 
they do at present. But it is far from desirable that the stock in the 
vaults of the bhnks, taking the country throughont, should be great- 
ly increased. An excess of specie in their coffers, so long as they 
conduct their business on their present false principles is as much 
to be deplored as a deficiency. When banks find their stock of 
specie doubled, they seem to think that they can double tbeir circula- 
tion. The necessary consequence of this is, an inflation of prices, 
a diminished exportation of domestic products, and an excessive 
importation of foreign goods, followed by the reaction which over- 
trading brought on by over-banking is sure to occasion. 

What is really desirable is, that the banks shall so manage their 
business as to render it necessary to keep on hand a less amount of 
specie than has hitherto been usual. It is a dead weight to them, 
and, wjiere it exceeds what is necessary to support their current 
credit, it is of no more -use to the community than ore .in the mines 
of Peru. Etcepting that small amount of coin which is required 
for retail transactions, our currency in eVen the best of times con- 
sists of convertible paper. In our domestic trade, the connection 
between coin and notes is maintained by the storekeepers paying to 
the merchants the metallic money they receive, by the merchants de- 
positing it in the banks, and by the latter papng it out in various 
way# to meet the demands of retail trade. The current that thus 
flows out of the banks is equalled by another current that flows in. 
It is very frequently a very small current, but still suflicient to keep 
specie and paper on a level in the market. The whole amount of 
specie disbursed in this way, by all the banks in the city of Wash- 
ington, in the twelve months which preceded the grand catastrophe, 
is said not to have exceeded one hundred thousand dollars. By paying 
to the community but three hundred hard dollars in each day in the 
year, the banks kept on an average two millions of current credit on 
a par with gold and silver. When foreign exchanges are in favor of 
the country, the banks require but little more specie than is neces- 
sary to pay the balances due by them to one another. If they would 
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be governed by the ^ue principles of commercial banking, they 
might greatly reduce this dead weight, for then exchanges between 
different parts of the country, would balance themselves. 

In some of the 8tates it may not be very easy to bring the banks 
to act on correct principles* TMs is mere' especially to be appre- 
hended in those States in which th^ capitals of the banks have 
been supplied, eithei' wholly or in part, by the State Govetnments. 
Where this is done, the Directors have a.^eat interei^t in making as 
much profit for themselices as they «in out of the banks, and Uttle 
interest in keeping the capital sound. 

Irregularities must also be expected to prevail for a time wh^re 
there are banks with many branches. There, free competition, 
which is as desirable in banking as in other kinds of businesa, does 
not exist. 

Other difficulties must be expected to arise ffom the different 
kinds of business which have in some strange way become connect- 
ed with banking. In some places, the banks construct railroads, 
build houses, make water-works, produce gas-lights, deal in cotton, 
and one bank even sells wine by the bottle ! Such at least is a fair 
inference from its returns to the legislature, wherein '* profits from 
hotel " are set down among its annual gains. 

Into the cotton trade, many of the banks are said to have en- 
tered on a very extensive scale. 

All this is wrong. Banks have properly but one business to pur- 
sue, and that is, after having invested their capital in permanent se- 
eurities, to discount business paper. Neither the cotton trademor 
any other branch of merchandize can be carried on by corporations 
as advantageously to the country as it can by individuals. ' By 
monopoly operations the banks may for a time keep the most im- 
portant of our articles for export at an artificially high price ; but 
this must lead to over-production, and a probable glut of the English 
market, the effect of which may be such a fall in the price of cotton 
as to make it for a time hardly worth cultivating. 'By engaging in 
the cotton trade the banks do, moreover, deprive the merchants of 
their lawful gains, and thereby deprive them of the meaas of pay- 
ing their debts. 

Other difficulties arise from the manner in which the banks are 
distributed through the country. The real demand for banks and 
currency is in proportion to the density of population and the divi- 
sion of labor. In some of the States, there is little real demand for 
either banks or currency. The farmers and planters own the land 
and cultivate it without the aid of hired hands. They have conse- 
quently neither rent nor wages to pay. Their own soil and their 
own toil supply them with most of their food and clothing. They 
get such foreign commodities as they want, and some domestic fa- 
brics, from a neighbouring storekeeper or merchant, and pay him 
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when their crop is matured — not in money, but in wheat or other 
produce. Where this order of things preyails, there can be little 
demand for currency, and little irae for banks. Yet, from the data 
that have been published, it appears- that in one of the new States, 
the circulating medium is in proportion to the things to be circu- 
lated as one to three or four, while in one of the most industrious 
and most thickly settled of the old States, and where the dinsion 
of labor has been carried to the greatest extent, the proportion is 
only as one to twelve or fourteen. Can we wonder that the curren- 
cy of some of'the States, is greatly depreciated ? 

This state of things has been produced in a great degree by erro- 
neous notions of the functions of banks. There is in the new States, 
a great demand for capital to make permanent improvements of the 
land, and a vain attempt has been made to supply the place of this 
capital by a species of credits which, unless they be promptly re- 
deemed, perish in the using. 

In some quarters of the country efforts are making to relieve the 
existing banks by an issue of State bonds, or by establishing new 
banks with State bonds for their capital. This is neither just nor 
foir. It is mortgaging the property of the whole community for 
the benefit of a part. State loan offices^ though not free from ob- 
jection, are much less objectionable than State banks. State loan 
offices would lend capital instead of credit, and there would be a 
chance of their Ipans being distributed with some little show of 
fairness. 

The effects which are produced by frequent expansions and con- 
tractions of the currency, are similar to those which would follow 
from repeated changes in the weight and fineness of our standard 
coin if we had none but metallic money. If this truth were gene- 
rally understood, it would be evident to every man, that when ex- 
pansion has proceeded so far as to cause suspension, the contraction 
necessary to effect resumption, must diminish the circulating me- 
dium in so great an extent as to render impossible a literal fulfilment 
of many contracts. Compromises must then be resorted to, the 
creditor in some cases granting longer time to the debtor ; in others 
accepting land or commodities instead of money ; and in others 
giving a discharge in full though but part of the sum stipulated may 
be paid. The banks should make many such compromises with 
individuals, and individuals should make them with one another. 
It is the duty of each and every one of us to make great exertions 
to pay our just debts; but it is equally our duty to forgive our 
debtors when they have nothing to pay. 

Going to law will in many instances give less to the creditor than 
he could get by a compromise founded on correct principles ; and if 
debtors were only willing to place a just value on their property, a 
large amount of outstanding obligations might be discharged by . 
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transfers of land end commodities. But, unfortunately, the deln- 
■ions caused by an expansion, are not always disripat^d by a con* 
traction. Men estimate their possessions at what, during the height 
of speculation, they supposed would be the value they would ulti- 
mately attain, and are unwilling to part with them for less. An 
equitable mode of paying many debts would be, by giving land or ' 
goods at the prices they bore when the debts were contracted. 

A great many incumbrances might be got rid of, by a simple ex- 
change of securities, on the principles adopted in the clearing-house 
of the London bankers. Where A owes B, and B owes C, and C 
owes A, it is evident that all that is wanted to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment, is, a knowledge of the relationship of the parties to one 
another : and without such knowledge the debts of all three may 
remain undischarged forever. 

If the banks will pursue a judicious course, and private citizens 
take the proper means for liquidating their outstanding obligations^ 
and be content to put a rational estimate on their possessions, the 
nation may soon reach a state of prosperity surpassing any that it 
has hitherto enjoyed. That the resumption of specie payments 
will not be succeeded by such a paralysis as followed the former 
resumption, we have grounds for hoping, in the different manner in 
which this great work is being effected, and in the changed condition 
of our own and foreign countries. 

The former resumption wm^ forced resumption, effected through 
the instrumentality of a stock-jobbing bank operating on the funds 
of Government, and crushing other banks to save itself. 

Now, the preparations for resuming have been made in the natu- 
ral way, the action of the General Government being negative rather 
than positive, and the simple force of public opinion inducing the 
banks to take the requisite measures for restoring specie payments. 

Then, the attempt was made to coerce a simultaneous return to 
^cie payments from the northern boundary of New York to Loui- 
siana, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi ; and to transform 
into convertible paper a great variety of notes which were variously 
depreciated from two to twenty per cent, below par. 

Now, the resumption of specie payments is begun in the natural 
way by the banks in the most commercial State taking the lead, and 
exerting all their influence to induce the other banks to imitate their 
example. 

At the time of the attempt at the former resumption, the country 
had not recovered from the exhaustion produced by the war. Now« 
it has enjoyed peace for twenty years, and its productive powers 
have been increased manyfold. 

The Bank of England, which had suspended specie payments in 
1797, began in 1817 to take those measures which enabled her to 
resume in 1821. On the collapse of business which followed it is 
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unnecessary to dwell. It was, in conjunction with the mode of ope- 
ration adopted by our banks, 3 great cause of the dulness of busi* 
ness that prevaii'ed for a time in the United States. Now England 
has gold enough and to spare : and is in a condition to be a better 
customer for our produce than she was at any previous period. 

At the former era, all the commercial countries of Europe, were 
exhausted by the wars which grew out of the French revolution. 
The long continuance of peace has now increased their wealth, so 
as to afford us a more extensive, and more profitable trade with them, 
and increased their capital so much, as to enable them to grant us 
credits to a greater amount and for a longer time than was formerly 
practicable. 

In 1817, the independence of South America was not achieved, 
and the working of the mines was suspended by the bostilities that 
were then raging. The mines are now comparatively productive 
and we enjoy an open and considerable trade with those countries. 

Since that period, the export trade to China has undergone a 
material change, cotton goods taking, to a great extent, the iplace of 
silver. The occasional demand for Spanish dollars for the Asiatic 
trade was among the embarrassments to which the banks were 
exposed at the former attempt to resume specie payments. 

The great farming interest of the United States, which was one 
of the interests most deeply affected by the speculations which grew 
out of the expansions between 1814 and 1818, is now in a sound con- 
dition. Taught wisdom by bitter experience, it abstained from spec- 
ulation during the expansion of 1835-37. Only a month before the 
suspension of specie payments, when mercantile notes were at a 
discount of two or three per cent a month in Philadelphia, any 
amount of money wanted on landed security in the neighbouring 
counties of Chester and Lancaster, could be procured at five per 
cent, per annum. 

All these are reasons why the banks should make the sacrifices 
necessary to reestablish their credit. The condition of things is 
such as to open the prospect of a very extensive and very profitable 
trade, both foreign and domestic, and the more extensive and more 
profitable the trade of the country, the more lucrative must be the 
business of banking. 

We do not pretend to say that this good work can be effected 
without breaking some banks, and many individuals : but this must 
be the result, if reform should be deferred for twenty years. Con- 
fidence can never be restored, till it is satisfactorily ascertained, 
what banks and what individuals are worthy of confidence. 

If the Banks will only separate their concerns from those of the 
Government, and provide ways and means for the prompt settlement 
of the balances they owe to one another, our paper currency will bo 
brought into a better condition, than it has been in any previous pe-. 
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riod of our history. If they obsUiiately refase to take this coarset 
we may, for a time, have, as we had in 1819«4U, not only a depre* 
ciated, but a deficient, currency ;— or hare currencies of almost 
as many different Taluas as we have banks. By a prompt settle* 
ment of balances, the notes of the three hundred banks of New Eng* 
land have been kept at par throughout the Eastern States. By adopt- 
ing a similar policy, the banks of the South and West may cause 
their notes to be as much sought after, as the notes of the Bank of 
the United States were in the days of its greatest glory. 

Some expense will be incurred at the commencement of a sound 
system, but this will be inconsiderable when compared with the ad- 
Tantages that will accrue. In no other way can the requisite a\nount 
of sound paper medium be supplied, a ruinous fall of prices be pre- 
vented, and confidence be generally restored. 

When the system is fairly brought into operation, it will entail 
little or no expense on the banks that conduct their affairs on com- 
mercial principles. Confining their credit dealings to business paper, 
they will find what they owe to some banks exactly balanced by 
what is due to them by others* 

Vacillation must be the order of the day, in a country where there 
are eight or nine hundred independent sovereignties coining money 
out of paper. The temptations of great immediate gains will al- 
ways be luring them from the plain principles which ought to regu- 
late their conduct. Our currency is, moreover, liable to be affected 
by every commercial change of affairs in Europe. So long as capi- 
tal is as relatively superabundant in England as it is at present, our 
banks may by concerted action, keep an immense amount of paper 
in circulation, and yet not turn foreign exchanges so far against us 
as to deprive themselves of their metallic basis. To what extent 
the whole number of banks in » country may, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, increase their issues and yet avoid suspend- 
ing specie payments, is a problem of political economy which has 
never yet been satisfie^torily solved. We were in a fair way of 
solving it, when the Bank of England in 1836 withdrew its credit 
from the " American houses,'* and our own Government issued the 
famous ** Specie Circular.'' Men who have no higher object in view 
than the gratification of their philosophical curiosity, may regret 
that our banks were not suffered to go on expanding till they had 
reached the utmost limits of expansion ; but then the revulsion that 
would have ensued would have been overwhelming. If Bank and 
State be reunited they will not probably have to wait long before 
their curiosity will be fully gratified ; and the revulsion that will 
then follow may finish the S3rstem. 

The manly course of the United States Administration, must give 
great satisfaction to the Democracy of the country. We should be 
very unwilling to deprive the Leioslature and the banks of New 
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York, of any pmise to which thej are jnstly entitled. But what, 
would hare heen tha aondition of things, if the Administration had 
yielded to the strenuous, and apparently preconcerted, efforts made 
by parties extending from Boston to New Orleans, to compel it to 
receive irredeemable paper T There would then have been no fixed 
standard of value in the country. Neither would there have been a 
banner, under which the friends of sound currency and sound credit 
could have rallied their forces. The circulating medium of the whole 
Union would have been in a condition resembling that of certain por- 
tions of the South West. The members of Congress who have now 
but feebly expressed their wish that irredeemable paper should be 
received for a little season, would then have carried a resolution to 
this effect triumphantly through both houses. Then many evils 
which may now be transient would have been prolonged indefi- 
nitely : for when motives of temporizing expediency are once suf- 
fered to guide the policy of a nation, occasions can never be want- 
ing for bringing such motives into repeated action. 

The firmness of the Executive has preserved the country from suf- 
ferings greater than any foreign foe could infiict upon us. Though 
deserted on this vital question by txM,ny of its professed friends, 
perplexed by the factious conduct of some of its subordinates, and 
assailed with unrelenting virulence by its old opponents, it has 
spumed the measures of time-serving expediency which so many 
have tried to force it to adopt. A remarkable spectacle has been 
exhibited. The men who have, or who seem to have, the most 
wealth, have been doing all in their power to break up the very 
foundations of property ; and the Administration, in resisting their 
efforts, has received little support except from those whose own 
sinewy arms give them all the wealth they possess. Fearful has 
been the struggle between the industrious classes of society and 
the Administration on the one side, and the banks and speculators 
on the other. State and Municipal authorities. Legislative, Judi- 
cial, and Executive, have, some from compulsion and some from in- 
clination, all bowed to the mandates of the money-power. They 
have suspended the operations of the laws, tortured legal inge- 
nuity to evade their force, or openly trampled them under foot. 
The Democratic Administration of the General (Government has 
had fearful enemies to contend with, but it has never blenched. It 
has nobly vindicated the insulted majesty of Law and Constitution. 
It has stood firm, and it has stood almost alone, in this high post of 
moral dignity ; and it is already receiving its reward in the cheer- 
ing prospect of the termination of bank anarchy, and of the conse- 
quent ascendency of law and order in the whole length and breadth 
of the land. 
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COTTON- 

( THIBD A27D COVOLUDINa ABTICLX. ) 
THE PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTUES OF FORBION COUNTRIES. 



The viewfl reladve to the domestic growth and manufacture of 
this great staple which were given in our March and April num- 
bers, were necessarily restricted to the leading facts and principles 
which were supposed to throw the strongest light upon their inti- 
mate connection with the general prosperity of the whole country. 
In entering upon the vast field of inquiry which the produce and 
manufacture of cotton throughout the rest of the world presents» 
we shall be compelled to confine our remarks to such limited por- 
tions of this great expanse, as may serve to furnish the most perti- 
nent illustrations of the causes of their present importance. 

For a long succession of ages the only cotton, of which any in- 
formation is now extant, was produced in those regions where the 
arts appear to have reached a high degree of perfection, while all 
other portions of the globe were involved in ignorance and barbar- 
ism. The cultivation and manufacture of this material seem to 
have been common employments in India at an era far beyond the 
range of the profane records of our race. Five hundred years 
before Christ, the Father of History presented himself to the 
Greeks, assembled at the celebration of the Olympic games, and 
recited to them his narrative of the most novel and interesting ob- 
jects which had come to his knowledge during his long exile from 
his native land. Of the facts which he had gathered in his wander- 
ings into remote regions, the existence of a kind of wool, possess- 
ing a degree of fineness and excellence far superior to that produced 
by sheep, which was found growing upon plants in India, and was 
manufactured by the natives into cloth in which they generally 
dressed themselves, doubtless appeared among the most marvellous 
to his auditors. The account may be found in the third book of 
Herodotus, and contains our first authentic information of the 
growth and manufacture of cotton. It is evident, from the manner 
of the narrative, though no further particulars on this subject are 
stated, that cotton was then extensively manufactured by the people 
of India. 

Notwithstanding the wonderful improvements which have been 
introduced by modem skill and science into every branch of the 
manufacture of cotton, it is admitted on all hands, that nothing can 
be produced in any ot|)er part of the world which compares in 
point of delicacy and elegance with the muslins manufactured by 
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primitive processes in some parts of that region. Yam, greatly 
superior in the essential requisites of fineness, softness, and dura- 
bility, to any which can be made in Ekwope, is spun by the Hindoos 
solely by the fingers, witliout the assistance of either cards or 
wheels of the most simple form. This is effected by a degree of 
manual dexterity and delicacy of touch which appears to be unat* 
tainable by individuals of European descent. The looms in which 
these unrivalled fabrics are woven, perfectly correspond in rude- 
ness with the mode of spinning employed in the preparation of the 
material. 

That a race, endowed with such an extraordinary physical apti* 
tude for the highest proficiency in manufactures, should have re- 
mained stationary, in this respect, for unnumbered ages, will not 
occasion surprise when we reflect upon the institutions under which 
they have lived from a very remote period of antiquity. The es» 
tablishment of caate^ and of hereditary employments, has prevail* 
ed among the native population of India as far back as our know* 
ledge of their history extends. Unless where partial and local* 
changes have been introduced and maintained by the power of the 
belligerent foreigners who have, at various periods of its history, 
subjugated the country — the employment of the industrious classes, 
as well as the advantages derived by them from their productions, 
has been strictly regulated by customs of the highest antiquity. 
The mftss of agricultural produce passes through the hands ckT the 
several individuals whose hereditary labor is applicable to its cnlti* 
vation or manufacture, each of whom receives his proportion de- 
termined by immemorial usage. The prescriptive officers estab* 
lished in the native communities, are also entitled to a proportion 
of the products of the soil and labor of the operatives. Property 
in land, in the commonly received sense of the term, was wholly 
unknown in India before Lord Comwallis, at the close of the last 
century, gave qualified titles to a portion of two or three province* 
which comprehend a very insignificant portion of the British pos* 
sessions in Hindostan. Whoever was master of the political and 
military organization of any particular region, was held to be the 
only true and lawful proprietor of the soil. The actual head of the 
government has, in all ages, been regarded throughout India as the 
absolute owner of every part of the territory over which his autho- 
rity extended ; and the immense population of that vast region have 
never enjoyed any right in the soil beyond the naked privilege of 
occupation. 

Every person of reflection will perceive that such a tenure ef 
real property, coupled with a system of prescriptive labor embrae* 
ing all the pursuits of industry, must inevitably prevent the adop- 
tion of any modification in the pursuits of industry devolving upon 
each class, acting independently in a sphere of duty regulated 
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throQgh uRnmrabered tges. A slight change would materially afieel 
the means of livelihood of vast numbers depending upon the pro* 
cess which might become the subject of innovation, and would 
lead, if such alterations should become general, to the total de- 
rangement of the established structure of such a state of society. 
Hence the uniform resistance manifested on all occasions, by all 
classes of the Hindoos, whenever even trifling improvements have 
been attempted upon any of their native customs. The present 
lords of the soil of India have found it indispensable, for the pre- 
servation of their ascendancy, to cautiously abstain from all inter- 
ferences, either by influence or power, in the habits or employments 
of the native population. Whenever new objects of cultivation, or 
new processes of manufacture, have been established, it has been 
done (as in the case of the production of indigo in the new and im- 
proved mode) under the immediate direction of British managers^ 
and cannot be said to be introduced among the Hindoos in operas 
tions carried on by themselves. 

It cannot be regarded as astonishing, that in such a state of social 
polity, die knowledge of those potent agents which have been 
mainly instrumental in producing an entire revolution in the condi- 
tion of the mass of the people of Europe within the last three or 
four centuries, has never effected any perceptible change in the 
East. The efiects of the introduction of the art of printing among 
our ancestors were almost magical— corresponding with its supposed 
origin during a period of general ignorance. The information 
which was rapidly diffused by this means soon overthrew many of 
the grossest corruptions of both civil and religious affairs ; while 
the use of gunpowder levelled at once the proud distinction pre- 
viously enjoyed by hereditary rank in actual warfare, — and in a short 
time subverted, or rendered powerless, the most oppressive regula- 
tions of the feudal ages. Both printing and gunpowder were un^ 
questionably known and used in their substantial forms during many 
centuries in the East, before they were introduced into Europe. 
Ingenious fireworks for the purposes of parade and ornament were 
made with gunpowder — splendid volumes printed with inks which 
vie with the colors of the rainbow — but neither information nor 
power appear to have been communicated to the mass of society by 
these potent and active instruments of civilization. 

The annals of mankind present to the researches of the political 
student no subject of deeper interest, than the investigation of the 
causes of the relative progress and comparative condition of the 
predominating races of Asia and Europe. Up to a recent period^ 
the Asiatics were far more accomplished in every pursuit which 
gives strength and ornament to society than any people in Europe. 
Their warriors were as brave — their statesmen more profound and 
■kilful— while in the arts of luxury, and the elegancies of social life^ 
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MB well as in literary and speculatiye pursuits, the inhabitants of the 
East had attained a high degree of superiority and refinement, while 
Europe was plunged in barbarism. But while the one anxiously 
clings to the quietude, and aversion to innovation, characteristic of 
declining age, the other rushes forward in the career of improve- 
ment with all the ardor and energy of youth. Emerged from the 
deepest state of ignorance — indeed from actual slavery, as have 
three-fourths of the people of Europe since the introduction of 
printing and gunpowder among them — they have marched on with 
rapid strides, and their progress appears to be daily increasing. 

It is not within our design to enter upon this wonderful contrast, 
further than to express the opinion, that the establishment of the 
great principle of substantial responsibility in the modern admin* 
istration of government, has undoubtedly exercised a controlling in- 
fluence in producing this vast difference, since the improvement of 
the several nations corresponds closely with the extent of the. ope- 
ration of this principle, — a principle which owes its origin entirely 
to the general difusion of knowledge. 

The idea that rulers are responsible to the people over whose 
interests they are the guardians,, has never been introduced into 
Asia. There the population are entirely passive with regard to the 
character and conduct of those who manage their highest concerns* 
While the Duke of Wellington commanded an English army in 
India, at the commencement of the present century, he stated in 
one of his despatches, that '* the people of thiiT country ate the only 
philosophera about their governors that I ever met with — ^if indif- 
ference constitutes that character." Such appeara to have been 
their disposition from the period when Alexander of Macedon firet 
invaded India up to the present hour. By the notices on the habits 
and condition of this people, which are found in Arrian*s account 
of the regions invaded by the Great Conqueror, collected ttom co- 
temporary evidence, it would seem probable that their customs, as 
well as their advancement in the arts, were then quite similar to 
their present condition. 

The responsibility we have mentioned is altogether essential to 
the security of individual acquisitions. While the fruits of labor, 
skill, and anxious thought, may be realized or not, according to the 
caprice or cupidity of superior power, all wholesome stimulus is 
taken from improvement. None but gamblers would embark in 
comprehensive and permanent plans of enterprise upon such con- 
ditions. The power of snatching from industry its honest acquisi- 
tions, without warning or preparation, under whatever name or form 
it may be exercised, is essentially tyrannical. Whether this power 
manages all the functions of political government, or is permitted 
to control those facilities of commercial interchange which inevitir 
biy arise from the mutual wants of all civilized communities, the 
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absence of responsibility is equally destrucfire of diat security 
which is the true element of substantial advancement. It is only 
where absolute security is enjoyed, that the foresight and skill which 
experience and calculation furnish, can be applied to great transac- 
tions so effectually as to supersede those disastrous results which 
are often brought about by reliance upon what ii^ vulgarly termed 
chance or luck. 

In the East, the successive expedients of commercial interchange 
from simple barter, when one commodity is directly exchanged for 
another, to the substitution of coin as an intermediate measure of 
the value of each article of commerce — and the final representation 
of coin by means of paper bearing the same nominal appellation, 
received upon confidence or authority — appear to have been all 
adopted, in their turns, ages before any immediate and direct inter- 
course was opened between India and Europe. That ingenious 
system of plunjlerwhich enables dexterous and unprincipled mani^ 
gers to extort the earnings of industry in a less repulsive and dan« 
f erotts mode than by direct force, was undoubtedly familiar to the 
irresponsible rulers of the East long before commerce arose even in 
Italy, whose merchants acquired their early knowledge from those 
of Armenia, Persia, and India. In those countries the arcana of 
commercial accounts and exchanges, which the rest of Europe de- 
rived from trie Italians, were understood before the use of money 
was generally known in Europe. While on this subject we may 
be allowed to suggest that it is worthy of the deepest reflection, on 
the part of every lover of our free institutions, whether the gross 
anomaly of surrendering the practical regulation of the measure of 
commercial value to irresponsible corporations and individuals, by 
granting to them the power exercised by the greedy and capricious 
tyrants of the East, of creating, without limitation or restriction, 
the nominal representation of coin for their own profit, has not 
already seriously impaired the security of the acquisitions of enter- 
prise and industry? And whether, unless effectual checks are in- 
terposed against the abuse of^ this power, the confidence, both of 
foreigners and our own citizens, in the efficiency and impartiality 
of the operations of our system of self-government, must not be 
eventually weakened? 

The cultivation and manufacture of cotton, in the course of time, 
appear^ to have gradually spread from India to other regions of 
Asia ; afterwards into Africa ; and finally, during the Moorish do- 
minion in Spain, into Europe. Still the cheap food and industrious 
habits of the Hindoos enabled them, down to a period within the 
memory of persons now living, to supply the manufactures of cot- 
ton, both white and colored, in higher perfection and much cheaper 
than any other people. Befbre the discovery of the route to India 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, a very exteimiBeiipcerland com- 
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merce was carried on in the fiber and more ezpenaire description* 
of cotton cloths, which formed one of the principal sources of the 
immense wealth derived from the trade with the East, of which the 
monopoly was so long enjoyed by the Italian Republics. Wheo 
the Portuguese opened a direct intercourse with India, the importa- 
tion of manufactured cottons yearly increased with the growing 
extent of this commerce. Soon after the establishment of the 
English and Dutch East India Companies, early in the serenteenth 
century, England was flooded with the cotton cloths of India, which 
were at the same time elegant and cheap to such a degree, thai 
their increasing consumption alarmed all who were employed in the 
ancient manufactures of the kingdom. Numerous pubKcations, 
during that century, set forth the declining state of the worsted 
manufacture in the strongest language, and its speedy destruction 
was predicted, unless measures should be adopted by Parliament to 
stop the importation of the manufactured cottons of India. The 
clamors of the mnltitudes, interested either as wool-growers or 
manufacturers of worsted, together with a willingness to advance 
the silk nmnufacture, which had been then recently established by 
French refugees under the royal protection, led to the passage, in 
1700, of the Act of 1 1th and 12th William III, whfch prohibited 
the importation of the silks and calicoes of India, and their ttse^ either 
for apparel or furniture. This law was made without any view of 
creating cotton manufactures in England, but was solely intended te 
promote the use of silk and worsted. White cotton cloths were still 
permitted to be imported from India, and while they were allowed 
to be printed in England, this prohibition proved to be entirely fu- 
tile, as such laws have always been in all countries. The act of 
1720, referred to in our former article, was then passed, imposing 
a penalty on using or wearing colored cloths of which cotton form- 
ed any part of the material, which effectually checked, for the firsi 
time, the importation of India goods, as well as the manufacture of 
those of England. This specimen of enlightened legislation, which 
has been so often referred to as evincing the policy of England in 
the protection of her cotton manufactures, was wholly aimed at 
other objects. When the restraints which it enforced were finaUy 
repealed in 1774, an excise duty was imposed upon dyed and printed 
cottons, which was increased in 177& and in 1782, when it amounted 
to about sixpence sterling per square yard. This duty was more 
than the actual cost of the various processes of manufacture upon 
a great portion of the goods. In 1787 it was reduced to three and 
a halfpence upon all dyed and printed cotton cloths, at which rate 
it remained until 1831, when it was finally repealed by the practical 
good sense of the Reformed Parliament. During its existence 
nothing but the most vigilant and untiring enterprise^ aided by m 
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continued series of wonderful inventions, prevented the total de- 
struction of the cotton manufacture in England. 

We have given in our April number a brief account of the im- 
provements in spinning and weaving by the machines now in use. 
The arts of bleaching and printing, which were applied to the 
greatest portion of the manufactured cottons, underwent improve- 
menta quite ass important. Up to the middle of the last century 
the process employed in bleaching cloth required mure than half a 
year for ita completion. The fabric was altertifltcly steeped in alka- 
line leys and spread upon grass for many weeksi and waa tinished by 
being steeped in sour milk or lemon jake, nnd ugam spread out for a 
long period. By the introduction of sulphuric acid instead of the 
«onring procesa previously used, the leng'th of lime neeessory was 
somewhat shortened about 1760. But the application of chlorine 
hy the French chemist^ BerthoUet^ in 1785, reduced the period era- 
ployed in bleaching from months to houra — -the space required to 
the ordinary room of a manufactory— ^antl a heaTy expense to a 
mere trifle. A single cent a yard will now amply repay for the 
conversion of the rough, g^rcy, mnd dirty fabric which comes from 
the looms, into a smoolh cloth of anowy whiteness, ready for the 
seamstress or for printings. This tribute of chemistry to manu- 
factures vastly accelerated their increase. Without it, the whole 
island of Great Britain turned into a bleach field would hardly afford 
«ufiident space to spread and whiten the cloths now made. 

During many years ihe fig^ured calicoes and chintzes brought from 
India were caHed painted cottons— the pattern being usually drawn 
upon the cloth with a pencil or reed. In other parts of the East 
«mall blocks of wood were employed for the purpose of ftxini^ the 
colored figures upon the cloth. The practice of printing with blocks 
of wood w^as solely used in England from the original introduction 
of the art until 17S6, when the great improt^ement in this branch — 
that of printing by metalHc cylinders — was invented hy a Scotchman 
named BeH, it was not, however, generally employed till about 
the commencement of the present century, when the? enormous for- 
tune acquired by means of this process, hy one of the most exten- 
sive manufacturers of Ena^land, the late Sir Robert Peel, father of 
the distinguished Tory politician of the same name, attracted the 
attention of all other manufacturers to it? appFieatian. 

This new mode of printin^g cloth is performed by meani? of 
polished cylinders of copper, of a len^h correspondiug with the 
width of the cloth to be printed, upon the surface of which the 
pattern is engraved. By an ingenious contrivance the color is eon- 
fined to the enjjraved patterut and is printed upon the cloth by the 
revolution of the cylinder. Where several colors are required to 
complete the patteru, the cloih pa#ses successively over the several 
cylinders necessary to fintsh the design, and thence o?ei;a series of 
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metallic boxes heated by steam» which dry and finish it in the connie 
of a few minutes. The wonderful saving of labor which has been 
accomplished by this invention, and the various improvements which 
hate been made in its application^ may be understood when it is 
stated, that a single cylinder printing-machine, attended by one man 
and a boy, is now capable of producing as much work as could be 
performed by a hundred of each in the former mode of block print- 
ing, which is only employed at the present time in perlscting the 
most expensive and complicated patterns. 

The ingenious invention of the late Jacob PeriLins, of Massachu- 
setts, who recently died in England, for the transfer of engravings 
from small steel cylinders to large copper ones, has enabled the pat- 
terns to be multiplied with great cheapness and rapidity* To de- 
scribe, or even to enumerate, the various improvements which have 
been introduced by the combined aid of scientific discoveries and me- 
chanical skill, into the various branches of the cotton manufbcture, 
both in England and this country within a few years, would greatly 
exceed our limits. Some branches of the cotton manufacture which 
have been carried to a high degree of perfection in England have, how- 
ever, only been introduced into this country upon a very small scale ; 
these are principally the manufacture of the various descriptions of 
eotton-lace, stockings, and sewing-twist. The two former depend 
upon the great improvements which have been, of late years, ap- 
plied to the original etocking frame, invented by William Lee, a 
clergyman of Nottinghamshire, in 1585. The ancient modes of 
manufacturing stockings upon wires, and lace upon the pillow, 
have greatly declined in consequence of the wonderful cheapnese 
with which the products of the complicated machines now im opera- 
tion can be afibrded. 

The present superiority of the English manufactures of cotton 
is wholly to be ascribed to the perfection of the machinery em- 
ployed. This has enabled them to combat, with success, the ob- 
stacles imposed upon them by prohibitive regulations, excise duties, 
and corn laws. Taxation by the Government, as well as combina- 
tion among the operatives in every instance, seems to have produced 
no other effect than to develope new resources of ingenuity and en- 
terprise. The result of every attempt to repress the cotton manu- 
facture, from whatever quarter, appears to have given to it increased 
vigor, and to have enabled it, from the superiority of machinery 
alone, to drive from the markets of the East a great portion of the 
articles originally derived from that prolific source. At this time 
the value of English cotton manufactures exported to India, is much 
greater than that sent to the United States. 

An idea may be formed of the present extent and yakie of ^e 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain from the following data gives 
to Parliament in 1834. The value of the raw cotton annually iv^ 
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ported was stated at fifty millions of dollars — the number of s[HBdles 
employed in the manufacture of cotton into yarn at ten millions^ 
being about five times greater than the present estimated number in 
the United States. The amount of capital invested in factories, 
machinery, &c., was eighty millions of dollars, and the annual ex- 
penditure of wages, is at least an equal amount, which is distributed 
among the various employments, as follows : 
Paid to Factory Operatives, thirty millions of dollars, 
*' Hand-loom Weavers, twenty millions ^f dollars, 
" Calico Printers, Are and a quarter millions of dollars* 
'* Lace Workers, five millions of dollars, 
'* Makers of Cotton Hosiery, two millions of dollars, 
** Bleachers, Dyers, the Makers of Tools and Machines, 
and to the common Laborers employed in the works, 
twenty millions of dollars. 
The aggregate annual value of the products was estimated at 
about one hundred and seventy millions of dollars — of which manu- 
factures to the amount of seventy-five millions were annually con- 
sumed within the kingdom, and about ninety-five millions exported. 
The whole number of individuals who immediately derived their 
support from the cotton manufacture, was stated at one million five 
hundred thousand souls. 

One of the most sound and distinguished economists of the Bri- 
tish Empire, in speaking of its manufacturing industry, ualos the 
following language, which is worthy of a place in this magazine :* 
** Those who investigate the history of the human race, who trace 
their slow and gradual progress from their lowest and most abject 
to their highest and most polished state, will find that it has always 
been accompanied and chiefly promoted by the invention of tools 
and engines. What, we ask, has falsified all the predictions of 
Hume and Smith, as to the increase of the public debt, and enables 
us to support, without repining, a load of taxes which would have 
crushed our fathers, as it would crush any other people? This 
wonderful result has not, assuredly, been owing to any peculiar 
sagBcily on the part of our rulers, nor to the miserable quackery of 
dnking funds* ens torn-house regulations, and such like devices* 
There cannot, iudced, be the shadow of a doubt that it is wholly to 
be ascribed to ttie .^itupendous inventions and discoveries of Har- 
groves, Arkwright, Watt, Wedgewood, Crompton, Cartwright, and 
a few others. These added so prodigiously to our capacities of 
production, that we went on increasing in population, and wealth, 
notwithstanding an expenditure of blood and treasure unparalleled 
in the history of the world. It is believed that an individual caUf 
at this moment, by means of the improved machinery now in use, 
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produce about two hundred times ihe quantity of cotton ^oods that 
«n indiridual could have produced at the accession of George III, 
in IWO!" • • • • "The high and conspicuous place we oc- 
cupy among the nations of the earth is not owing to our possessing 
a greater population, a finer climate, or a more fertile soil ; hut to 
ihe superior art we have evinced in availing ourselves of the powers 
of nature. This has multiplied our resources and increased our 
power in a degree that was not previously conceivable. It is not 
going too far to say that we have, at the very least, derived ten 
times more advantage from the spinning-jenny and the steam engine, 
than from all our conquests in India, though these have added a 
hundred millions of subjects to our empire." 

In discussing the alleged depressed condition of the productive 
interests of England in 1832, the same writer thus glances at the 
difficulties which, as were explained in our April number, have, 
from time to time, similarly involved the manufactures of this coun- 
try. ^*It IS true that profits in both trade and manufactures are 
very low ; but this lowness is partly, at least, balanced by the greater 
aeeurity which now prevails in most branches of industry ; and by 
the absence of those fluctuations which originated in political vicis- 
situdes and the changes in the value of money. During the war, 
fortunes were frequently madie by a single successful hit, and were 
as suddenly lost. The battle of Waterlop doubled the wealth of 
Mr. Ricardo, but had it terminated differently, it is questionable 
whether, instead of being able to retire with a princely fortune, he 
^ould not have been ruined. Thousands of similar instances might 
be specified. In such a state of things, industry, frugality, and skill, 
ceased to be held in due estimation ; and speculative and expensive 
habits were very widely diffused. The establishment of tranquillity 
and the restoration of our ancient monetary standard, have again 
placed us in a situation when that economy and attention to detaOs 
w4 had is a great measure lost sight of, are become indispensable, 
and hence the complaints and murmurs of those who have not for- 
gotten nor laid aside the habits prevalent during what may be termed 
the era of gambling T* We cannot close this account of the manu- 
factures of England without asking our readers to reflect upon the 
parallel between the period just described, and the state of things 
produced in this country by means of the prodigious expansion of 
the currency by the Bank of the United States during the first six 
months of 1835.. 

The cotton manufacture of France owes its origin to the conti- 
nental system of Napoleon. Under its influence, machinery in 
imitation of English processes of that day, were introduced into 
various parts of the empire. When his dynasty was overthrown, 
the establishments for the manufacture of cotton in France, like 
those suddenly created in this country by the late war, were believed j 
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to be in imminent danger of destruction from English competition, 
and under the impulse of similar short-sighted views, were bolstered 
up by prohibitire duties. This artificial encouragement seduced 
new adventurers into the business, who have been continually beset 
with embarrassments, and as constantly applying to the Government 
to avert their absolute ruin. In the language of the late Premier, 
M. Thiers, the French Government has been required " to reconcile 
the liberty which the prosperity of commerce requires, with the 
protection necessary to manufactures." This perplexing problem 
must be eventually solved in France, as every where else, when 
common sense shall prevail, by relieving individual industry and 
enterprise from the fatal disturbances of legislative interference, 
and permitting the employment of capital to find its own level. 

The French manufactures of cotton are generally of a description 
which receive the highest degree of value from taste and fancy. 
Though the population of France is double that of this country, 
the imperfection of the machinery, the want of systematic industry, 
and the absence of sufficient investments of actual capital have 
rendered it impossible for the French to compete with the English 
in the more important branches, and have restricted its amount to a 
less quantity of the raw material than is how manufactured in this 
country. But the French export cotton manufactures to a consider* 
able extent, both to this country and England, in consequence of 
the beauty of their patterns, which present irresistible temptations 
to the eye of fashion. Dr. Bowring, one of the commercial commis- 
sioners of the British Government, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on arts and manufactures in 1836, states that the supe- 
riority of the f*rench in matters of taste is remarkable and un>- 
doubted, and is principally to be attributed to the wider diffusion of 
the cultivation of the fine arts, which enables them to excel all the 
rest of the world in the elegance of their designs. 

The unrivalled cheapness of the English manufactures forces an 
immense amount of them into France, notwithstanding the severity 
of the prohibitive laws. An illicit trade has been organized to a 
vast extent, the risks of which are regularly insured like those of 
any other branch of commerce. It has been found impossible with 
all the vigilance and energy of the French custom-house officers to 
prevent the transit of English manufactures over the frontiers. In- 
dividuals may be always found on the Exchange at London, who 
will contract to deliver at any specified place in France, any quantity 
of prohibited articles at a settled tariff of compensation. Formerly 
pack horses were employed by the smugglers, but of late these 
animals have been, in a great measure, superseded by the use of 
dogs of a large size. In 1832 not less than ^ve million pounds 
weight of the most valuable English manufactures were, by this 
means, introduced into France; and for several years ligbbi&et 
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alone of the yearly irahitf of two millions of dollars has been thin 
imported. We give these details from the most authentic soureesy 
for the purpose of illustrating the preposterous futility and demora- 
lizing influence of prohibitive laws which were dwelt upon more at 
length in our April number. 

The cotton manufactures of Switzerland are not extensive, but 
from the remarkable brilliancy and, perfection of their colors are 
highly esteemed. The raw material being almost entirely trans- 
ported by land carriage from Trieste or Genoa, the Swiss manufac- 
turers are exposed to important disadvantages, but they work about 
twenty million of pounds into fabrics of great elegance and value. 

The cotton manufactures of the Netherlands, and particularly of 
Belgium, are becoming important. They have not as yet super- 
seded the use of large quantities of English goods, but are understood 
to be in a state of rapid improvement, particularly in the finer and 
more expensive descriptions, where skill in manufacture, for which 
the people of the Netherlands have been renowned for centuries, is 
particuli&rly valuable. 

The oppressive corn laws and timber duties of England, have 
given rise, in every part of Germany, and the North of Europe, to 
heavy countervailing restrictions upon the importation of British 
manufactures. This suicidal custom-house warfare has resulted 
in the creation of the manufacture of cotton in those countries for 
their own consumption, which is increasing to such a degree, as to 
occasion serious anxiety in England, which, but a few years since, 
enjoyed the undisturbed monopoly of the supply of those wide- 
spread regions. The quantity of raw cotton already consumed there 
may be estimated at not less than a hundred millions of pounds, in 
addition to large quantities of yarn imported from England for the 
purpose of being wrought into cloth in their rising establisments. 

Italy is principally supplied with cotton manufactures of taste and 
elegance by France and Switzerland, and with those of utility and 
comfort by England, excepting the kingdom of Lombardy and Ve- 
nice, subject to Austria. Here the cotton manufacture flourishes 
with considerable vigor, but of its precise extent we are not dis- 
tinctly informed. 

Spain was the first country in Europe into which the manufacture 
of cotton was introduced, — indeed, the growth of the raw material, 
as well as its manufacture, was established during the dominion of 
the Moors in the south of Spain as early as the tenth century. That 
expert and ingenious people carried the manufacture, according to 
the processes then in use, to a high degree of perfection, while the 
English remained in such a state of barbarism and ignorance as to 
be incapable of manufacturing even the fleeces produced by their 
own flocks, — which for a long period were sent to Flanders to be 
made into cloth, and then returned and sold at exorbitant prices. The 
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expnlsion of the Moors from Spain by Eei4inand the Catholic, at 
the close of the iiAeenth century, drore into exile the greatest por- 
tion of the manufacturing population, — ^while the simultaneous dis- 
covery of America withdrew the attention of the remaining inhab- 
itants from the cultivation of these resources of ihe kingdom, and 
prevented the reparation of the immense loss to its national industry 
produced by the rigorous bigotry of its monarch. At the period of 
the discovery of the new world under the Spanish flag, the people 
of that kingdom were by far the most intrepid, enterprising, and 
intelligent in Europe. Irresistible inducements to emigration were 
then offered to its industrious inhabitants, which nearly destroyed 
its principal manufactures, and yet, at the same time, the severity 
of the prohibitions upon the importation of foreign productions 
for the purpose of replacing them, continually increased. All per- 
sons, excepting the natives of Old Spain^ were strictly excluded by 
royal order from holding any oflice or employment within her do- 
minions in the Western Hemisphere, which presented overpowering 
temptations to those engaged in the pursuits of industry to embark 
for America in quest of assured fortunes, — while the substitution of 
foreign manufactures, in place of those which Spain had ceased to 
produce, was rigidly prohibited. This policy would seem to in- 
volve the grossest contradiction — but we have witnessed during the 
present session of Congress the expression of similar opinions, 
which makes us reluctant in pronouncing the condemnation of the 
Spanish system. We have seen a Senator of great and acknow- 
ledged ability advocate, with earnestness and zeal, measures intend- 
ed to ofler the strongest inducements to our citizens to spread them- 
selves over the fertile regions of the West — and afterwards vindi- 
cate, with equal eloquence, the system of prohibitive duties, for the 
encouragement of manufactures which can only flourish in a dense 
population! 

The decay of the Spanish manufactures, coupled wiUi the sever- 
ity of the laws prohibiting importations from other countries, neces- 
sarily gave dignity and importance to the profession of smuggling, 
by which the greatest portion of the actual commerce of Spain has 
long been carried on. Whatever the laws may decide, the great 
body of the people who are supplied by the smugglers with many 
of their comforts and some of the necessaries of their social life, 
have not been inclined to regard this pursuit in any other light than 
as exceedingly useful and worthy of general countenance and en- 
couragement. The condition of Spain at the present moment is 
worthy of the deepest meditation by the supporters of the prohibitive 
system. At the commencement of the seventeenth century she was 
unquestionably the most powerful and wealthy nation in Europe,-— 
and has been brought down to her present lamentable situation 
mainly through this short-sighted policy ! ^ y 
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The Great Discoverer of America found tiie smaH quantity of 
clothing used by the natives of this Western World wUhin the tro- 
pics, composed entirely of cotton. The cloths produced in Mexico 
of this material are represented by the early writers te have been very 
perfect of their kind. Among the presents sent by Cortez to his 
liege lord, the Emperor Charles Y, the grandson of Ferdinand the Ca« 
tholic, before-mentioned, were various articles gf cotton manufac- 
ture wrought by the natives with a high degree of skill, and most 
exquisitely colored. The raw material grows without cultivation 
throughout tropical America, but how or when its manufacture was 
originally introduced, must remain wholly a matter of conjecture. 
Since free commercial intercourse has been opened by the indepen- 
dence of all the Spanish American colonies, excepting Cuba, the 
native cotton manufacture in those regions has almost disappeared. 
The rude tribes of Indians who possess none of the elements of 
trade, still supply their own immediate wants from the spontaneous 
produce of the plant which attains in those warm and fertile regions 
the size of a respectable tree, producing a fibre, however, of an infe- 
rior quality. The supply of manufactured cottons throughout the 
former dominions of Spain and Portugal in this hemisphere,, is at 
this time generally furnished from England and the United States^ 
and forms the basis of a very extensive and increasing commerce. 

The account we have given of the manufacture of cotton has oc- 
cupied nearly the whole space we had assigned both to that subject 
and its growth in foreign countries. In bestowing so much of our 
attention upon this branch, we cannot suppose that we have over- 
estimated its interest an4 importance. Next to food, the principal 
want of man in every state of society is clothing. The arts which 
facilitate this supply to such an extent, as to bring cloths of great 
elegance and durability within the reach of all classes, are only in- 
ferior in universal utility to agriculture. They contribute directly 
and most materially to the comforts of life among all nations where 
manufactures exist, or to which the products of manufacturing in- 
dustry are conveyed. They minister equally to the comfort and 
decency of the poor, and to the taste and luxury of the rich. By 
supplying one of the greatest wants of life with a far less amount 
of human labor than was formerly required, a larger proportion 
of the energies of the population are at liberty for the pursuit of 
other objects. In the vast revolution, in this respect, which modem 
inventions have effected, England and this country have been mainly 
instrumental. Had it not been for the ingenuity and enterprise of 
the English manufacturers, the cultivation of cotton would probably 
never have risen to any considerable extent in this country. But 
for the cheapness and abundance of the raw material furnished by 
the United States, England could have never commanded the mar- 
kets of the world. The saw-gin has conferred the same benefit 
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upon the inai»ifactum» of jCotton, which the English maehinery has 
bestowed ypon the produeers of the staple. 

We now proceed to states in completion of ofox original design^ 
some brief notices, correspondent with the limited space left to us 
for the purpose, of the produce of cotton in foreign countries. Of 
these India first claims our attention, being the original source from 
which Europe derived its knowledge of the commodity. Our infor* 
mation of the quantity actually produced in that vast region is rery 
scanty. From its immense population — ^principally clothed in cot* 
ton of native growth, though the exports of British manufactures to 
that country have within the last ten or fifteen years been quite ex- 
tensive, and a considerable quantity has been sent from the United 
States — it is probable that its domestic consumption is considerably 
beyond an hundred millions of pounds. Its exports of raw cotton 
to China and England amount to about that quantity. The cotton 
generally produced in India is of a very inferior quality, owing in a 
great degree to the slovenly mode of cultivating and cleaning it — 
which, for the reasons before assigned with regard to the stationary 
condition of the manufacture in that region their English rulers 
have found it impossible to remedy. A small portion cultivated by 
particular families in the immediate neighbourhood of the manufac- 
ture of the finest muslins, is represented as very superior in quality— 
but generally the raw cottons of India bear the lowest prices of any 
brought to the English market. 

From India the cultivation of cotton gradually extended into other 
regions of Asia where the climate was suited to its production. 
China, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey all produce cotton, but not in 
large quantities, compared with their population. From the latter 
England drew its principal supply during the infiincy of the manu- 
facture — the quantity received from Smyrna during a long series of 
years being greater than from any other quarter. The Malay Pen* 
insula and most of the islands in the Indian Ocean produce cotton — 
but it can hardly be said to enter into commerce. That of the Isle 
of Bourbon, next to the sea-island cotton produced on the coast of 
Georgia and Carolina, which was described in our March number, 
is the finest in the world. It was formerly carried to England to 
the extent of some millions of pounds annually, and is still an arti- 
cle of commerce on a small scale. 

From Asia the cultivation of cotton was early introduced into 
Africa. During the most brilliant period of Saracenic power and 
renown, it was extensively grown and manufactured in Egypt — but 
with the downfall of the Caliphate it appears to have become ex- 
tinct This produce was again revived by Mahommed AH, the pre- 
sent ruler. A few years since, Egyptian cotton attracted great at- 
tention among the manufacturers of Europe, both from the quantity 
brought to market, and its excellent quality. But its cultivation was 
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conducted on a principle which is destructive to all permanent pros- 
perity—- obedience to superior power in the direction of individual 
enterprise. The crops were wholly raised and sold under the or- 
ders and for the benefit of the Pacha. He has recently adopted the 
plan of manufacturing cotton. This new project will probably 
result as little to the advantage of his people as the former. We 
might feel surprised, notwithstanding his despotic power, at the ex- 
tent and impunity with which he embarks his subjects into the 
most capricious schemes, were not the examples of docility in the 
dependents of the moneyed corporations in our own country quite 
as extraordinary. They have assumed the control of the trade and 
manufacture of cotton to an extent which, unless checked by public 
intelligence, cannot fail to produce the most disastrous results upon 
the commerce and industry of the country. 

The producers and manufacturers of cotton in Egypt are literally 
the vassals of Mahommed Ali ; and enjoying no power of indepen- 
dent action, are in a more deplorable condition than the producers 
and manufacturers in this country, whose prosperity is alone con- 
trolled by the caprice of irresponsible self-created directors. The 
latter can only destroy the property of their victims by alternate 
pecuniary temptation and severity — while the former exercises un- 
restrained control over both person and property. Until the Egyp* 
tian system ^all undergo a radical change, no permanent supply of 
either raw or manufactured cotton will probably be derived from 
that country. 

Most of the other regions of Africa produce cotton, but only for 
domestic use. The manufactures of the northwestern coast, Mo- 
rocco, Fez, d&c, were very extensive two or three centuries since, 
but have greatly declined. Our knowledge of the internal condi- 
tion of those extensive regions is very imperfect, — not sufficient to 
authorize us to express an opinion upon the state or prospects of the 
cultivation or manufacture at this time. 

We next come to the production of this staple in America. As 
was before remarked, the cotton plant is indigenous throughout the 
greatest portion of the intertropical regions of this continent as well 
as the West India Islands. In some places it grows spontaneously 
to the size of a tree twenty or thirty feet high — and generally, when 
left to itself in congenial situations, it becomes a large shrub. Cot- 
ton early formed a considerable portion of the exports to Europe 
from the West Indies, and was extensively cultivated in the Dutch 
colonies of Demerara and Berbice, and the French colony of Ca- 
yenne. Since it has become so extensively produced in this coun- 
try, the cultivation in these colonies and islands has greatly declin- 
ed, and at this time the annual export from the whole does not 
exceed five millions of pounds. Mexico and the other Spanish 
American nations produce small quantities only for their domestie 
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manufactare. Texa^y which has lately received large accesdont 
of population from this country, already produces a considerable 
quantity for exportation, and unlesfs it shall be subjected to political 
vicissitudes from future attempts of Mexico to regain its lost do- 
minion, or from schemes of conquest of its own, will probably ex* 
port largely hereafter, — the soil and climate being understood to be 
very favorable to the pcoduction of cotton. 

A large portion of the extensive territory of Brasil is peculiarly 
adapted to the growXh of cotton of superior quality. The exporta- 
tion commenced in 1781, and at the beginning of the present century 
the quantity shipped from Brasil was twice the amount exported 
from this country. The capability of Brazil for the production of 
cotton is- s^most unbounded, and its cultivation gradually increased 
imtil 1680 when the export reached forty millions of pounds. The 
fetal temptations attending the legal establishment of a paper cur- 
rency have, since that time, produced the most melancholy conse- 
quences upon the wealth and commerce of Brazil. Immediately 
after its independence of Portugal was established in 1825, a bank 
was recognized as a pari, of the machinery oC the Government. 
Under the influence of the 'credU system,* the productive interests 
•of Brazil blossomed withshort-Uved prosperity, — but the bitter fruit 
•f profligate management has already been marUired. 

iDuring several years the fluctuations of value greatly impaired 
Ihe security of property, and involved the financiai operations 
both of the €rovernment, and of individuals, ^n continual embar* 
fassments. The relief aflbrded, from time to time, by increased 
issues of paper, has at last fixed upon this splendid country, the 
natural wealth of wht<4i is probably unequalled by any region on 
the face of the globe, a depreciation of the circulating medium de- 
istructive to aH commercial operations. The exportation of cotton 
from Brazil has fallen off* at least one-third part within a few years ; 
and the present condition, both commercial and political, of that 
country furnishes a most instructive example of the result of re- 
cognizing by law a deceptive and fraudulent measure of commerciU 
Talue. 

This greatest of calamities which can befall the true and perma- 
nent prosperity of any people, had plunged our fathers into so 
many difficulties, that one of the principal inducements to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States was, to prohibit the 
compulsory receipt in payment of debts of any currency but gold 
■nd silver. The lapse of fifty years seems to have practically effaced 
the lessons of wisdom and justice on this subject which were incul- 
cated by the heroes and sages who achieved the Revolution. Doc- 
trines upon the currency have been recently advocated by indivi- 
duals of great respectability and influence, which are identical with 
those which raised Shay's rebellion, and various other outragei 
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upon public secimtj, in 1780. Relief from the burden of debt, hy 
defrauding creditors through the medium of a legaL issue of paper 
currency, was the object for which these popular commotion* 
were fomented. To prevent the sacrificfe of property which the 
honest discharge of their liabilities might occasion, organized bands 
of armed men prevented the sitting of the courts io some of the 
States, and endeavoured by force to compel the State legislatures U> 
authorize the substitution of paper for a sound and equal currency.. 
The subsequent progress and iH*osperity of this country is mainly 
to be ascribed to the firmness of our patriotic fathers in resisting^ 
these misguided attacks. Had the true principles of currency been 
then permanently subverted, this coimtry would, within a similar 
period, have perhaps ofiered to the rest of the world a spectacle 
of poverty, anarchy, and demoralization as striking as that present* 
ed by Brazil. The banishment of confidence, i^nd the destruction 
ef commercial credit, would have similarly weakened all public and 
private security. But the firm and sagacious course pursued on 
that, as well as a recent occasion, notwithstanding the clamor of 
many interested and designing individuals, enabled the industry and 
enterprise of the people at large to surmount their temponny em*- 
barrassments without impairing the permanent security of property.. 
Among the beneficial results of this security, we now witness the 
production of a greater quantity of cotton in this country than ii^ 
all the rest of the world. At that time not a pound of cotton wa» 
exported from the United States. The quantity now exported ia 
more than double the amount that enters into commerce from all 
ether sources. The crop of this country in 1887 exceeded six hun* 
dred and twenty-five millions of pounds — being at least eighty mil- 
lions larger than that of 1838, as stated in our March number from 
authentic data. 

Before bringing our remarks upon the subject of cotton to a close^ 
we must refer the reader once more to Mr. Woodbury's Reportr 
where those who may be inclined to pursue their investigations be- 
yond the narrow limits which can be accorded in a monthly period- 
ical, will find an immense collection of the most interesting statis* 
tical facts on this subject, conveniently arranged. We also feel 
bound to acknowledge our obligations to the able works of Messrs* 
Macculloch and Baines for important statements and views in each 
of our articles respecting cotton. 

Upon a general review of the progress of this growth and manu* 
facture in various ages and countries, we have been newly impress- 
ed with the force and sagacity of the remark of Dr. Franklin:-— 
^Most of the statutes, acts, edicts, and arrets, of Parliaments, Prin* 
ces, and Stateii, for regulating, encouraging, or restraining trade^ 
have been either political blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men 
for private advantage under pretence of public good.'* 
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How c&lin tho summer sunlight falls 
In beauiy upon Charles town's walls; 

Antl frorn the crested sleep 
Of Bunker's ^ reen embatlled head, 
Throws forth a lenglhening liue of shade 

Upon the tranquil deep 1 

World-honored mountaia! other sights 
Were seen upon thy grassy heights, 

And on that quiet shore, 
When Freedom there to danger's poit 
First drew in arms her gallant host. 
And to confront ihem on tlie strand 
Brittania ranged her glittering band,— 

While madly volleying o'er. 
Burst sheeted flame and volumed smokc^f 
And cannon throats in thunder spoke 

Their deep, responsive roar. 

Lo ! where, as Fancy lends her aid. 
Beneath her magic touch arrayed. 

The heroes of the olden time, 
With reverend brow and port sublimet 
In serried ranks before me stand — 
Though feebly armed, a dauntless band* 
I read in every fearless eye 
The high resolve to do or die» 
There rolls no drum along their line. 
No bayonets bright above it shine. 
No flaunting banners court the air, 
With herald pomp emblazoned fair, 

And hushed is every sound \ 
One sentinel, with measured pace, 
Keepg guard in his allotted space 

High on the lofty mound* 

Stem Bilence broods upon the hill. 
The vale is bound in sleep, ^ , 
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The crowded town is hashed and still. 

And tranquil lies the deep. 
Thus, Naples, sleeps thy matchless bajr. 
While tints of beauty o'er it play, 

Ere yet the crater's roar 
Awakens thousands to behold 
The mountain's fiery wrath unfold, — 
Vesuvius, wild and fierce and dread, 
Its awful deluge widely shed, 
And heap with dying and with dead 

The desolated sborep 

The Bignzl note is uilered — ^hark 1 

Rolls out the British drum ; 
In order marching to emb&rk, 
^ The hirelings foemeri come. 
Bugle and trumpet clamoring shrU! 
^ Are echoed from the silent hill, 

^^1 As rank on rank the squadrons pour 

In haste to gain thnt Oital shore. 
Ah I many a proud and noble breast 
Throbs high beneath its scarlet rest. 
Too soon with redder hue to dye 
Us gay ensanguined finery ! 
0*er many a young and lofty bead 
Sh George's cross is proudly spread, 
Too soon in marble sleep to lie, 
O'eTsbadowed only by the sky- 

Lo ? Albyn sends ber war-array, -r 

With eagle plutne, and tartan i^ay — ** 

But when their feet the heather preat 
A loftier valor filled their breast, ^ 

For mournful seems the battle's toil, 
To him %Tho fights on foreign soil ; 
And many a heart has homeward flown, 
To greet the land they love — their own. 
And when the shrill wild war-pipes play. 
They think of ralleyg far away — 
Loch Leven and old Ben venue 1 
^ Why should they fight with freedom's sons! ^ 

Their own life blood rebelUoua runs i^ 
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Aad to unsheath, is boee at best. 
That claymare at the Soulhron'a hest* 

No clamour rude — no warning shout^ 
Burst from behmd the dark redoubt, 

Where every pulse U calm ; 
The prayers to nghteous Heaven addresseJ, 
For strength, are silently expressed. 

And breathed without alarm. 
The foe have disembarked, and now 
Are pressinj^ towards the hillock's brow- 
Froudly along their sweeping line 
Their banners wave, their bayonets shine ; 
The rolling thunders of the drum 
Direct their march as on they come ; 
And dark upon the sleeping tide, ^ | 

Huge men-of-war at anchor ride. 
Whose ports upon the landward side | ^ 

Display full many a row ^ 

Of yawning guns, prepared to shower 
Their death-bolts with resistless power 

Full on the fated foe* 
As nearer still the Briion came 
Forth burst the thunder and the flame ; 
Each yeoman's aim was good and true. 
And winged with death each bullet flew. 
Can words convey the wild uproar 
That madly rose from sea and ehore. 
Or paint the panic and the flight 
Of soldiers trained and sold to fight? 
They shout— they fly— all order lost— ^ 

And plumes in wild confusion tost, ^ 
And trailing musltets all display 
Their hireling fear and disarray ; 

While, thrilling through the flying rout, 
Rises on high the patriot shout* 
Again, by shame and fear impelled, 
They scale the hill, — again repelled^ 

They seek the plain helow. 
While still the fiery cannonade 
From anchored ships aflTords them aid, 

And jralls the feeble foe* r^ \ 
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Ah ! rainly might I now essay 
To paint the fortunes of the day. 

Or sadly strire to tell 
How, upon Israers lofty place. 
Too briefly sped his gallant race. 

Heroic Warren fell. 
He to the mount of battle came 
To meet the sacrificial flame 

That lit the field of strife ; 
And there, before his country's God, 
He fell on Freedom's holiest sod, 

And poured that sacred life. 
But not in vain he fought and bled ; 
Such death a glorious halo spread 

Around the cause he prized. 
And Liberty, so lately born 
At Lexington, was on that morn 

In Warren's blood baptized. 

FRAHOIS A. DURITAOB. 
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WRITTBM ON SSBINO A BUST OF THB LATl BDWAR» LITINOSTOH. 

'Tis not the cold and lifeless stone 
Memorial of some cherished one. 
The chisel's pure unerring line 
That mocks the human face dirine. 
But soul transfused through every part 
That chains the sen^e and wins the heart : 
The listening ear, the attentive eye. 
The air of gentle courtesy — 
A look that might with sounds dispense ; 
A calm and silent eloquence 
Which telle of deep research, that went 
Beyond the outward tenement ; 
Of light, of presence well-defined 
That shone upon the sculptor's mind, 
Which as he fashion'd still with care. 
Has left the radiance beaming there. 
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BY J. 8. BUOKIlfOHAH, S8Q.9 

No. IIL 

APPROACHING THB ISLAND OF 8TENB. — DSC 4. 

As we drew nearer towards the Cataracts of the Nile, the Desert 
encroached more on the caltivated soil ; the valley of Egypt be- 
came narrower and narrower; and the heat, reflected from the 
rocky range of yellow and barren hills on either side, was great 
even in this mid-winter season of the year. The effect of this in- 
creased beat of climate was seen clearly on the increased and con- 
stantly increasing darkness of complexion among the nattres. When 
we left Curo, the sailors forming the crew of our boat, were among 
the darkest of the Arabs Aere ; bnt when compared with the vil- 
lagers by which we were now vurronnded, they appeared to pos- 
sess the whiteness of Europeans. Distinction of race might possi- 
bly have existed in the original population of the globe; but at pre- 
sent, from their mixture and cohabitation, the gradations by which 
they approach to and recede from each other, are so nicdy indefina- 
ble, as fully to justify the belief that cHmatCt as the most powerful 
cause, and successive transmission of habits and modes of living, as 
the subordinate auxiliary causes, are sufficient to account for nearly 
mil the intermediate shades and links, by which the fairest European 
mnd the most jetty Afncan are connected between their widest ex- 
tremes. 

We ]^assed here a number of well built water-works, such as I had 
only seen in the Delta of Lower Egypt, where, in a recess of 
fnasonry, the water of the Nile is raised by wheels and earthen 
jars, the whole being turned by an ox, precisely in the same man- 
ner as at Joseph's well in the citadel at Cairo. The very narrow 
strip of cultivated land on either side of the stream, and the extra- 
ordinary care thus bestowed upon its navigation, are proofs of those 
works being the remains of a more provident government than that 
which now presides over Egypt — perhaps the ancient Roman, when 
Syene was one of the most flourishing colonies, or even the Sara- 
cenic, of the time of the Caliphs, who have left many other traces 
of their attention to agricultural as well as to political interests. 
These water-wheels were so frequently repeated, that for the whole 
day we were not without sight or hearing of one, and those were 
chiefly confined to the eastern bank of the Nile. 

Between Gebel Aquabeeah and Oebel Bugheloweeah, is a narrow 
Straitv Uke that«t BilsiUs. The mountains project* too, quite up is 
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the water's edge, and have been worked a« quarries, in the same 
way ; though, after examination and inqiury, we eould find neither 
tombs nor antiquities among them. 

Beyond this, the western bank of the Nile becomes entirely yel> 
low sand, while the eastern* enjoys- the ^nly cultivation that is to be 
seen ; yet on both sides there are scattered villages, and we met 
several of the peasants crossing on little rails just capable of floatin|r 
one person only, and having no side shelter from the water, which 
completely covered them. These rafts were impelled through the 
stream by a small hand paddle, alternately shifted from side to 
side, like those represented aa used by the Indians inr the Pacific 
Ocean ; and of the kind which one would suppose likely to be sug* 
gested by the rudest imagination in the earliest ages of society, when 
absolute necessity drew from the mind its first inventive efibrts. I 
have seen children in England navigate fleets of therr own construc-^ 
tion in rivuleta and ponds just of ihia description,. difi*ering in no^ 
thing but their size. 

Soon after noon we descried the warteh tower tliat points out the 
situation of Syene, or Assouan, and as the bfeeze was^ firesh and fair, 
we entered the port about four o'clock. The approach to thid towik 
is rendered interesting by the elevated site of its Saracenic ruins^ — 
by the central Island of Elephan^ina,* displaying its rich verdure 
amid clusters of dark granite recks— by the apparent termination 
of the Nile's channel, and by the general change of scenery. Upon 
a steep point on the western side, stands a ruined convent, which 
was converted by the Ftrench army into a (ortress ;. and still above 
this, upon the highest summit of the yellow mountain, is an isolated 
Sheik's tomb. Upon the very rocka which occupy the centre of 
the Nile, are foundations of ancient buildings, which must have 
served for light-houses, towers of guard, or protecting batteries, 
and on the southern edge of Elephantina are fragments of a quay, 
built of free-stone. 

This remote station is so seldom visited by Europeans of any de^ 
scription, that the arrival andf departure of a traveller, becomes 
almost an epoch in their chronology, and is like a royal visit to a 
provincial town in England. It engages every one's attention, andf 
becomes for some days the only topie of conversation. Our sail» 
were scarcely furled before all the population of Assouan were col* 
lected on the beach, and the old Sbeik, accompanied by his son, an^ 
a Turkish soldier, came to pay us a visit of welcome, and to tell tur 
how much they were devoted to the English, since they had learni 
for some days past, that a voyager of that nation was coming up the 
Mile. 

I would willingly huve dispensed with all this kindness, for 1 
wished mttch to be alone, as I still suffered considerably from the 
swollen and iilflamed state of my eyeSg laboring then under a sevese 
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attack of opthalmia ; but I was obtiged to submit patienttyy as I had 
often done before, to hearing professions, the sincerity of which I 
doubted, and sentiments which I beliered to be far from being really 
felt or entertained. The Turk possessed a boat above the CataractSt 
in which he had been collecting from the Barabra people, or Nubians, 
subject to the Egyptian Pasha's dominion, the tribute due from the 
last harvest of the Nile. As he doubted not but that I should pro- 
ceed to the second Cataract, this boat was offered to me for the 
voytige, out of the mere love and respect which he said he bore to 
Franks ! I knew it was an offer as interested, as the professed mo« 
tive was untrue, and on coming to terms, it appeared that though he 
would not accept of money, he would be satisfied to receive as a 
pledge of my friendship, a pair of Dangola mares, worth about two 
hundred dollars^-a set of arms, including sabre, pi^tols^ and mus- 
ket—a Turkish dress, or a handsome Cashmere shawl — very modest 
conditions certainly, more particularly as coming from one in whose 
mouth the words ^* love and friendship,'* were the most frequent and 
familiar terms, i held my opinions in reserve, however, and waited 
thdir departure with impatience ; yet I was not so soon to be re» 
lieved. My servant had known the man in Cdnstantinople ; and 
th^y were determined to pledge their happy meeting in drinking 
together the forbidden drink. Notwithsanding the domineering 
tyranny of the Turks over their unhappy subjects, there is yet an 
equality of rank and republicanism of condition, if one may so call 
it among themselves, which allows even their own servants to mix 
in general conversation^ and interrupt the discourse of their supe- 
riors, by an offer of their opinion, whether solicited or not They 
know nothing of European discipline in this respect; but in fact, 
their character is altogether a compound of extremes, and therefore, 
such a trait as this can excite no wonder. Over the bottle he offered 
Giovanni, the Italian servant above alluded to, the barter of a 
female negro slave, which he had stolen from her parents, who 
were too poor to pay the tribute, and tendered her person altogether 
in exchange for one of Prior's Turkish watches which my servant 
wore. The bargain was struck without a moment's hesitation, and 
hands were shaken to confirm it, before either of them had conde- 
^ended to ask the favor of a conveyance for this Nubian girl ; who, 
if so purchased, was of course to be numbered among my family, 
and to be takeil to Cairo in my train ! ** When I am made Pasha,'* 
said the Turk, addressing himself to my servant, ** you shall be my 
chief Terjemann or interpreter," as he spoke Turkish and Arabic 
Equally well with his own tongue. . " That will never be,'' replied 
Giovanni. '* How !" exclhimed the Mussulman ; '* there is but one 
God, that is God, and Mahomet is the messenger of God." •• Well," 
I asked, '*but what has that to do with Giovanni's elevation." 
**That God is great," continued he, **and whatever he has decreed, 
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will come to pass. Hare I not draak glass for glass," he asked, 
'*witli Mahommed AJi Pasha, when we were hoth private soldieiv 
together in the Albanian army ? Is he not now the Saltan of Egypit 
And am not I his officer T" AH this was incontrorertible, and the 
inference, as to the event of the prophecied promotion, was at least 
within the grounds of possibility. It is thus, that thes6 men,-— 
encouraged by their firm persuasion of unconditional predestina- 
tion, and counting the thousand instances of sudden elevation which 
happen among their very comrades — pass through the lowest stations 
with content and hope ; and it may be safely asserted that there are 
few individuals throughout the Turkish Empire, who do not secretly 
console themselves with the most extravagantly romantic ezpecta* 
tions. Tbe soldier sees in the Sultan, before whom he bows, no 
superiority of talent — no greater firmness of mind« or possession of 
courage ; and since the chance of men has given to the one all his 
honor, the same revolving wheel may bring the other also to the 
pinnacle of power* They all withdrew together, after keeping me 
in a three hour's purgatory, during which, hawever, I put an end to 
the proposed barter of the female slave, and I was already in bed| 
when the old Sheik, a man of seventy-five at least, came back alone 
to tell me that this Turkish soldier was a great rascal, and that if I 
engaged his boat, I should certainly pay very dearly for it. " But,** 
said I, '* where is the alternative, since it appears there are no others 
above the Cataracts, and those below cannot be navigated through!" 
*♦ Leave that to me," he replied, " I love fonr nation too well to see 
them imposed on, and before I sleep I will think of a remedy." I 
thanked him and we parted. 

ASSOUAN. — ^DSC. 5. 

It was an affair that pressed heavily upon the conscience of the 
Sheik, if one might judge from the disturbance it had given to his 
rest ; for he was with me at day-break, and after telling me fifty 
times how little he had slept, he said that the tranquillity of the 
night had enabled him to recollect that there was a boat above the 
fiills, which would just serve my purpose, and if I was disposed, his 
son should accompany me there, that I might examine her for my- 
self, and he would take care that justice should be observed in the 
contract I was not without my suspicions of hypocrisy, but really 
his white beard overcame my scruples, and I thought for once that 
age and disinterestedness might be combined even in an Egyptian 
Sheik. 

We procured asses for our journey above the Cataracts, and after 
a breakfast on milk, we departed. On leaving the modem village 
of Assouan, we passed through the vestiges of the old Arabic town 
to the southward, which occupy an eminence, and in its ruined state 
presents one of the most deserted scones that can be imagined. On 
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a: (proand strewed widh granite fragments of old Bgjrptias nuns, Ab 
bricks and pottery of Roman remains, and the restiges of eaily 
Christian chni^ches, rise the brown walls and arched chambers of a 
Saracenic settlement, the skeleton forms of the houses standing in 
unconnected groups, and these again interspersed with more recent 
fabrics ; the tombs of Turkish saints, and all the triumph of Death 
in an extensive modern cemetery. Beyond this to the east lies a 
dreary desert, extending as far as the eye can reach, and knowing 
no bounds but the western ocean ; while among its yellow hills of 
stone and sand, not a blade of Terdure, or a solitary tree interposes 
to break its sterile monotony. 

A few paces brought us into a fine broad ancient road, at least two 
hundred feet wide, admirably lerelled and cut with much labouTy 
along a track erery where interspersed with detached rocks, which 
must have been remored to form it These masses are still seen on 
the right, while the left was flanked with a wall built of sun-dried 
bricks, in a partially pyramidal form like those which encircled the 
ancient Elietheas ; having the base about double the thickness of the 
summit, and which, from its occasional termination at forts and 
strong holds, has been Considered a portion of military lines, or a 
fragment of a celebrated wall, extending from hence to El/irish, on 
%he coast of Syria, built by a Queen of Egypt, called Zuleikha, 
a reputed daughter of one of the Pharaohs. 

Upon the blocks of granite which are met with at every step, hiero* 
glyphical figures and inscriptions are sculptured, though the stones» 
from their forms, could never have been used in any building. They 
record perhaps some event happening on the spot ; some work un* 
dertaken and completed in the neighborhood, or some dedication to 
a Divinity, for delivery from danger. As we continued to advance^ 
the scenery grew more wild and awful. It was like a ruin of naturs 
itself, as if the earth had been shaken to her very centre, and rocks 
and mountains had been hurled from their foundations by the vio* 
lence of the convulsive throes. In the hollow of caverns formed by 
these grotesque combinations, flocks and families had taken up their 
residence, and secured to themselves dwellings^ which nothing but 
a similar revolution could destroy. These villages, however, though 
so majestically lodged, were among the poorest I had yet seen* 
Both sexes were merely clad with a ragged waist-cloth, and the 
children were invariably naked. They appeared to me to possess 
neither food nor furniture, beyond the milk of a few goats, and the 
scanty supply of dates, which grew on trees that had sprung up be* 
tween the clefts of rocks ; yet it was from beings like these, whose 
poverty was perhaps their greatest crime, that my Turkish visiter 
of the preceding evening had stolen a daughter in lieu of tribute ! 

We descended to the edge of the Nile, after having got above 
the Cataracts, examined and approved of the^boat Wi^J^^J^Ofje to 
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see, though the kept a person constantly baling, and in any othei 
country wonld be sunk as unserviceable ; and learing our animaltt 
we took a route on foot to return over the Cataracts themselves. 
We found here, on examining some rocks where the water-mark of 
the present inundation of the Nile had been left, that the river had 
already fallen a perpendicular height of eighteen feet, a proof that 
its rise and fall is much greater here than in Lower Egypt, where, 
as the stream widens and increases the number of its channels, it 
becomes less confined, and gains in surface what it loses in depth. 

It may be doubted whether the obstruction of the Nile at this 
point may be properly called a cataract, since there was at this mo- 
ment absolutely no perpendicular fall of the waters, and during the 
height of the inundation, boats of the largest size navigate through 
the rapids with ease. Even now, a boat of ten or twelve tojis was 
in the act of being transported down to Assouan, by being lightened 
and droppped with the current from one rock to another, by the 
veering out of a small grass hawser. This, which was an affair of 
the greatest ease, and would be performed by any two of our Lon- 
don watermen only, occupied at least fifty Arabs and Nubians, and 
had collected more than double that number on the shore to witness 
this chefd^auvre of river navigation, as they considered it It is only 
in the most obstructed channels of the Nile that the rapids are strong, 
and there the utmost velocity may be taken at seven or eight miles 
the hour ; while through the broad and shallow passages the stream 
runs from three to four miles the hour in proportion to its depth. 
As the day was warm, we waded from one cluster of rocks to another, 
visiting almost every island which obstructed the passage of the 
Nile, and it must be confessed that to the lover of wild and majestic 
scenery, nothing could be more romantically picturesque. Tower- 
ing mountains were formed on each side the river, of immense mass«> 
es of black granite heaped on each other, and hanging in an endless 
variety of forms, while their broad shadows cast upon the clear sur- 
face of the stream a fine dark gloom. In the centre were again 
smaller combinations of rocks, which formed innumerable islands, 
over some of which the water partially flowed, while their sharp 
points cutting the current in its course, created foaming breakers in 
miniature, whose murmuring turbulence was the only sound that 
disturbed the stillness of the calm. 

In some of the hollows worn by the annual friction of whirlpools, 
when the Nile is at its height, a bed of soil had been deposited, 
from which had sprung up young trees, plants and bushes, whose 
isolated verdure derived a higher charm from the surrounding con- 
trast, and seemed like little Edens encompassed by a wilderness. 
The very rocks themselves too exhibited all the varieties of form and 
color possible to be conceived, while their adamantine surfaces un- 
shattered by the stream, wore a smoothness of polish which art could . 
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nerer gire to them, and by the infinite variety of their positions, re* 
fleeted back the rays of an unclouded sun from erery point, like a 
thousand mirrors.. If one of those stones only had been met with in 
any other situaiton, it would be impossible to persuade one*8 self 
that they were not corered with some transparent varnish. Here 
were some masses of basalt, and some of black and rose-colored gra- 
nite ; the latter crossed with veins of the finest porph3rry, and smaller 
strata of. brilliant quartz, changing at every step their hue of shade 
and quality of grain ; while the awful depth of this dark and silent 
valley, gave to the unclouded sky a brighter blue, and produced alto* 
gether a splendid picture of nature in her wfldest dress. Not a sin- 
gle outlet from this deep valley is visible in any one direction ; the 
curves of the river's banks shutting in their opposite points, gave it 
the appearance of an encircled lake, and render one, to use a sea* 
phrase, completely ** land-locked," while the magnificent monuments 
of Philo6, at the southwest extremity of the island, greatly increase 
the interest of the scene. Such a magic combination of forms and 
colors, could not possibly be represented either in a. sketch or an 
engraving with any fidelity. They should be drawn and colored on 
the spot, and even then they would require the pencil of a Claude to 
catch the grandeur of the shades, and the beauty of the tints, which 
vary with every hour of the sun. For myself, I could have re- 
mained here forever. The monotony of the Nile, so much com- 
plained of by some, is all repaid by this single picture, from which I 
could with difilculty prevail on myself to turn, and the effect of which 
I am sure I shall never forget. 

OSZIRAT ASSOUAN, OR BLEPHANTINA. — ^DEC. 6. 

It was fasting that I discussed the knotty point with the Sheik, 
whether I should pay the hundred piastres for my boat hire to Deir^ 
or not ; for this was the sum demanded. I knew it was enormous, 
and therefore declined it unconditionally, and would listen to no- 
thing like arrangement with the Reis, or the captain of the boat The 
Sheik, however, although he admitted that it was a handsome for- 
tune for this country, and more than he ever possessed at one time, 
advised the payment of it, merely because Mr. Legh, the last trav- 
eller here, and the only one beside Mr. Burckhardt who had gone 
into Nubia, since the time of the Danish traveller, Norden, nearly a 
century ago, had paid that sum for a large party, including his tutor, 
dragoman, and three servants. I was unfortunately neither so rich 
nor so trell accompanied as that interesting young gentleman, who 
is a man of large landed possessions in England; and I confess that 
the honor of my nation, so often urged upon me by the Sheik, did 
not appear to me so much a matter of fit consideration in this in- 
stance, as a due attention to the state of my purse. Strong as my 
inclination was, therefore, to proceed into Nubia, I was compelled 
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itself^ for to perform the journey on foot would be haaudovi^ if 
not impossible. 

We deToted the morning to an examination of Ajsonan^ whioh 
possesses no monuments of interest, though once a flourishing Ro« 
mnn colony, as 8y ene, and from its situation, as the port of the Egyp" 
ttan frontier, it must hare eren been a port of consequenee to ite 
possessors. Between the present village and the ruins of the oU 
Arabic town, the remains of a small Egyptian temple are just visi^ 
ble abore the rubbish in which it is buried. It was once surrounded 
by a gallery, nothing of which can now be seen but the embrasure 
between two pillars, the capita.ls of which are beautifully sculptuied 
and painted. On the portico of the entablature, scattered around, 
are well out hieroglyphics, but eo broken and disfigured that no sort 
of connection can be tracied between them, or any thing like a plaa 
of the building described. Not far from this, to the southward, and al 
present in the centre of a well cultivated garden, are two small red 
granite pillars, with two door frames of the same stone, and por* 
tions of the building lying on the ground ; though from ^e absence 
of all sculpture, and the appearance of the plan, it seems rather like 
an early Christian than an Egyptian building. A mass of solid ma^ 
sonry here projects into the stream, at a short distance from this, 
and from the arched ivindows and passages connecting chambere 
with the river, into which its waters were received, it is conjectured 
to have been a Roman bath. Besides these, there are no other re<^ 
mains of antiquity, unless the ruins of the Saracenic town be admit- 
ted of the number. 

The present village of Assouan derives all its consequence from 
being the entrepot of communication between Egypt and Nubia, and 
this is at present so limited as to be productive of but little benefit 
to the population there. From ibrim, Deir, and the banks of the 
Nile above the Cataracts, they receive dates ; and from the desert 
an inferior kind of Senna, both of which are sent down by the Nile» 
to Cairo for sale and exportation* Even in this trade, the people of 
Assouan partake of nothing beyond the labor of transporting the 
productions from aboTO the Cataracts to the place of embarkatioB 
below. Arab traders resort here from Cairo, and purchase them 
with piastres on the spot, while the Nubian boats return immediately 
to their homes without benefiting the port of Assouan by the smallest 
disbursement there ; nor can the whole of this trade in the most pro* 
ductive seasons, amount to more than a thousand pounds sterling 
annually. There are neither forts, arms, nor soldiere. The Go- 
vernor is himself a Nubian by birth, whose equipage consists of 
four Arab spear men ; he does not even possess a horse for his use» 
and his whole property would, probably, not exceed two hundred 
piastres in value. This man is not even intrusted with the coUee* 
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tion of the tribntet a Turkish soldier paying his regular Tisit for 
that purpose, and obliging the Sheik himself to bow before his su-^ 
perior authoritj. 

On crossing over to the island of Elephantine, or, as it is called 
hj the natives, Greadrat Assouan, we landed at the southern extremi- 
ty, and climbed over the steep rocks by which it is here defended 
from the stream. At this end are remnants of a solid quay-work 
building, founded on immense granite rocks, sculptured with hiero-> 
glyphics, though the building itself is plain, and may be either of 
Egyptian, Greek, or Roman workmanship, having been constructed 
with the materials of ancient edifices, the broken and uncemented 
ornaments of which, are visible in many detached spots. This em- 
banked facing is continued towards the eastern edge of the island, 
opposite the Arabic ruins of Assouan, founded also on rocks, and 
might have been intended to preserve the soil from being forcibly 
torn away by the stream, which becomes rapid here from its depUi 
and contracted channel. Two portions of square windows, looking 
firom a gallery toward the Nile, are the only remains of the build- 
ing which was about this massy wall, and the traces of steps com- 
muniicating with the water may also be seen, though now choked 
with rubbish, as well as the door by which they opened into the 
s^am. Foundations of well built private dwellings, scattered 
fragments of sacred edifices, and heaps of rubbish, formed by the 
accumulated destruction of Arabic settlements, cover all the soil, 
and present a picture of the saddest desolation. Among the knowa 
Egyptian monuments, the first on the south, is the portion of a large 
gate, of red granite, ornamented with sculpture of a coarse style 
and execution, and beyond it, towards the east, foundations recently 
dug up of an extensive building which continues all the way to the 
water, and appears to have communicated with the flight of staira 
leading from the freestone quay and gallery into the river. 

North of this, and nearly in the centre of the island, is a temple 
of small dimensions, but in excellent preservation. It consists of 
a sanctuary, entered by a portico of two columns, and enclosed on 
each side by a gallery of square pillars, the entrance facing towards 
the east. Every part of the building is ornamented with consider- 
able care, the subjects are varied, the sculpture excellent, and the 
coloring beautifully preserved in several parts. On the facings of 
the pilasters, which form the surrounding gallery, are represented 
two figures in an attitude of fondness, the arm of the one encircling 
the neck of the other, while the disengaged hand of the one who em- 
braces is extended horizontally, as if accompanying by its action 
some expressive pledge, injunction, or discourse, relating to the 
** crux ansata," as the figure is called, which is presenting by one par- 
ty and about to be received by the other, and is generally understood 
to represent the key of the Nile. On some of the groups, both 
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the figures wear the human face ; in others, the male wears the 
head of the goat, and in others, of the hawk. On the outer walls 
of the temple, the same subjects are frequently repeated, particu- 
hirly on the south, where the parties are guarded by the hovering 
Tulture, accompanied by long inscriptions in small hieroglyphical 
characters. The design of the northern part of this temple is more 
distinct, from being less encumbered with rubbish, and the sculpture 
is less injured and defaced. 

The subject of these pictorial representations appears to relate to 
the progressire rewards of a successful hero, from his first receiving 
the benedictions of the priesthood, to his being admitted to the ho* 
nor of presenting an offering in person to the divinity, arranged in 
successive pictures. The first toward the east, or near the portico, 
contains a group of four persons, the principal of which, may be 
either a priest or a deity ; he wears a feathered head-dress, and 
from his wrist hangs a chain, ingeniously formed of hieroglyphical 
emblems, while he supports himself on a staff of the same nature. 
To this personage, the hero is in the act of being presented, by a 
human figure, with a goat's head, wearing the sacerdotal habit, 
and followed by a female with the lotus-staff and key, or crux ansata. 
The slender figure is closely wrapped in a rich embroidered robe, 
painted in splendid colors, and a serpent is seen issuing from the 
front of the head dress. The priest reclines one hand on the 
shoulder of him whom be presents, and lays the other on his head, 
as if in benediction; while the god extends his arm, and placing his 
hand on the brow of the hero, bestows his approbation or his 
blessing. 

In the next compartment, the same individuals present to him, in 
whose presence he last stood, the offering of lotus flowers ; and the 
third picture represents him with a different head-dress, sacrificiug 
to the priest and attendant female who presided over his first intro^ 
duction, the victims for the feast, bound animals^ birds, fruits, 
flowers, ^'C. The last of these divisions portray him with the 
horns and sacred bonnet, worn by the priest in the sacrifice, and 
presenting to the divine Priapus an offering of four young bulls, 
which he leads before him in a group, by strings fastened to their 
fore legs, holding them coiled in his hand, while a key hangs at the 
end of each, grasping, at the same time, a wavy staff, and holding 
in his right hand a rod, by which the offered animals are driven. . 

On the first inspection of this progressive history, I was inclined 
to interpret it as the progress of a candidate for initiation into the 
sacred body, with whom every attribute of power appears to have 
been lodged ; and to consider the first as alludiniir to his presentation 
for approval ; the second, his offering to him who had bestowed the 
benediction and acceptance ; the third, his sacrifice to the priesthood 
as the price of admission iftto their order, and the last, bis iocorpo^ 
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ration among them by the investiture of the sacerdotal head dress, 
and by his offering of bulls to Priapus, whose mysterious presidency 
over all religious rites, whose triumphant elerations in all proces- 
sions, whose eternal representations in every temple, from the 
threshold to the sanctuary, and even upon the altars themselves, I 
have endeavored in vain to understand. The dress of the hero 
through every step, except the change of head ornaments in the last, 
is rather that of a warrior than of a priest ; the features are evi« 
dently those of an individual portrait throughout, and bear, in many 
instances, the closest resemblance in all the representations of the 
face. Inscriptive tablets are always hung near him, and the pro- 
tecting vulture is his constant guard ; a combination of circumstances 
which incur a supposition of its designating the honors done to 
some successful warnor, who might have founded this small temple 
as a monument of gratitude to the drvinity who presided over his 
arms, and to whom it might have been subsequently dedicated as a 
lasting record of his victories. 

The inner walls of the sanctuary represent a grand sacrifice, beau- 
tifully sculptured, the stone preserring the fineness and color of 
marble. Near the ternnnating door, the hero is represented be- 
tween the priest and the priestess, who both embrace him ; and 
towards the entrance of the sanctuary he is seen, attended by the 
female only, officiating before a rich altar, and presenting an offer- 
ing of incense in one hand, while he pours out a libation with the 
other. Around the altar are beasts and birds of sacrifice, fishes, 
fruits, and flowers, the lotus and palm in all their varieties, rases of 
liquors, and emblematic representations of the divinity, Isis. Upon 
the altar itself is represented a large boat, contahiing a votive tem- 
ple, surmounted by the winged globe, the emblem of eternity ; the 
extremities of this boat are terminated by ram's heads, executed in 
a bold style, and richly ornamented ; and before the votive temple 
worshippers are kneeling. Over every part of this picture arc 
long inscriptions, in perpendicular columns, of small hieroglyphics, 
while the hero himself is still accompanied by his inscriptive tablets, 
and still guarded by the protecting bird. Could this have been the 
offering of a spoil taken in battle ? the consecration of the vessel 
which had borne him successfully through a voyage of danger? or 
of one in which he was about to embark for war? 

On following the line of the portico, toward the Nile, fragments 
are met with which prove the attachment of other buildings, now 
destroyed — and at a short distance are the remains of a Greek or 
Roman circular porch, to the north of which is a red granite statue, 
in a sitting posture, of coarse execution, and nwch disfigured, in 
the proportion of about nine feet high, and with the arms crossed 
on the breast, holding in one hand a crook, in the other, a flail, likt 
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the fig^ures at the Memnonrum at Theb«Sr b«t without hierogjyphical 
ornaments, as if it had never Wen finished* 

Nothing remains of this temple, further to the north, except one* 
side of the pilastered gallery, and a small part of the sanctuary 
wall. This edifice appears to have been boiU on the same plan and 
dimensions as the southern one, since the square pillars are precise^ 
ly of the same size and number, and both are exactly similar in the 
design of their ornaments, the cornice of the inner part only difiei^ 
ing in being formed of the serpent with the sacred bonnet. The 
destruction of the walls is a matter of extreme regret, as, like those 
of the other temples, they certainly depict the progressive stages of 
some historical event, the triumph of some hero, and, in many 
places, the figures are grouped with a graceful ease that departs 
from the usual severity of the Egyptian pencil. 

In one group a hero has vanquished an enemy,, who lies extended 
prostrate before him on the ground, while three other persons are, 
apparently, expressing their gratitude for delivery ; and the victov, 
in an attitude of earnest declamation, is in the act of returning their 
address with the warmth and animation of a Demosthenes. An 
adjoining compartment represents offerings of incense to the same 
hero, who here bears a standard, or some warlike emblem ; and 
other groups much broken and defaced, show graceful combinations 
and expressive forms. 

In the large compartment above, the honored chief is receiving a 
presentation from the divinity itself^ under the form of Isis ; and in 
the centre of this picture pnests are bearing on their shoulders a 
large altar, surmounted with a boat» in the same manner as on the 
inner walls of the sanctuary, in the temple we last saw, to the 
southward of this. 

Reaching this, the nortiiem extremity of the island of EUphan- 
tina, we embarked in a small boat, and made the circuit of it by 
water. The scenery, from every point of view* is highly pictu- 
resque — ^bold granite rocks, clusters of small islands in the streanv 
intervening spots of verdure, scattered palm grounds, water raised 
by wheels and oxen, fertile gardens, and interesting ruins. 

Landing on the western bank of the Nile, opposite to Assouan, 
we ascended the long and tedious hill of sand, which extends over 
to the edge of the river, and after a weary walk, in a scorching sun, 
we reached the ruined Christian monastery on its summit. Although 
one finds no remains of art within its mud built walls to repay, in 
gratification, the difficulty of the way, y6t it is impossible to con- 
tinue long amid such silent desolation without having all the feel- 
ings of the heart brought into action, without becoming oppresssed 
with a reflective melancholy, as sad as the sterility of the scene that 
inspires it. We walked round the building, ascended the tops of 
its ruined walls, and traversed it in every direction without being 
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able to form any thing like a correct idea of its plan. It appeared 
to be a mass of confused chapels, halls, long galleries, dark and 
confined cells, and even ramparts of fortification, built at different 
periods, subsequently fallen into decay, in the order of their suc- 
cessire erection, afterward repaired, and converted to different uses, 
and now forming an extensive, but an irregular and dilapidated pile, 
fivery portion of the building was rudely constructed, and the in- 
terior decorations were not less so ; the chapels, of which there 
must have been a considerable number, each having, apparently, its 
tutelar saint, were whitewashed, and painted on the inside with full 
length portraits of hermits, whose features and drapery, from the 
instability of the colors, were now indistinctly mingled ; and not one 
even of the innun^erable Greek sentences on the walls, could be 
accurately copied without much labor and a long stay, having been 
written with a loose red chalk, that was at first, most probably, im- 
perfect, and is now scarcely legible. 

It is difficult for the imagination to conceive a more inhospitable 
or forbidding situation than was here chosen for the foundation of 
this establishment— Uis the utmost refinement of exile which self- 
denial seems capable of sustaining, and rather than mere solitude, 
it appears like a withdrawing altogether from creation, like a deser- 
tion of every thing that characterizes life, and yet continuing to 
exist.. A burning and unclouded sun gives to the broad surface of 
yellow sand, on which its beams find neither shade nor verdure, such 
an insupportably dazzling glare, that the eye becomes painfully fa- 
tigued in merely resting on it for a moment, and to have had this scene 
always before it, as a never-changing picture, must have been abso- 
lutely worse than blindness. In the long vaulted corridors, or gal- 
leries, which nm through the building, one feels all the gloom with 
which bigotry and superstition have loaded religion, and sought, 
by mystery and darkness, to impose upon her followers, whom they 
have taught rather to be melancholy than happy; and in the dark 
and dismal cells which appear to have formed the habitations of 
those anchorites who had made this seclusion their living grave — it 
is impossible not to be filled with horror with the monastic system 
itself, and to pity those who could suffer themselves to be thus en- 
slaved by it. 

Happily for myself, my opinions had been long since fixed on the 
subject of asceticism, and I had no difficulty in resolying the ques- 
tions, to ray own mind at least, as to whether man was formed for 
solitude or society, and whether a state of suffering or of satisfac- 
tion could be most agreeable to his Maker : else, here was a scene to 
renew the inquiry, and perplex one with doubts afresh, since nothing 
short of the most deep rooted persuasion of a contrary opinion 
eonld have reconciled me to the privations of so sterile and desolate 
a spot. 
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THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF MANZONI. 

[ Tns Ode of Manzoni, " In IVIorte di Pfapoleone," is one of the most celebnUed 
productions of the modern school of Italy. It has been frequently translated, and 
amon^ others, we believe, has received that honor from the illustrious Qoethe. 
This is a form of poetry much cultivated by the Italians. It is well adapted to the 
genius of their harmonious and rhythmical language. Visionary enthusiasm, 
richness of coloring, abruptness of transition, boldness of thought and imagery, 
are its chief characteristics. It is the bfispring of the poetic faculty in the higheal 
state of excitement ; numhu afflatus ; rapt, inspired. The noUe specimen of 
which we offer a translation, is animated by a high degree of Pindaric fire. Elabo- 
rated with all the ait of the poet, it has yet the freedom and spirit of an improvi- 
sation. The version which we present is as literal as the differing genius of the 
two languages would permit. Perhaps too much has been sacrificed to this eflfott; 
but in handling the work of so eminent master, it has been deemed a duty to render 
his ideas and phraseology with as much fidelity as practicable. The substitution 
of the " Ebro " for the " Mansanare," in the third stanza, rendered compulsory 
by the exigencies of the metre, is not beyond the limits of poetic license.] 

He was ; as motionless — the sigh 

Of agony now drawn — 
The mortal spoils unconscious lie, 

The mighty spirit gone! 
Thus, awe-struck, with astounded ears, 
Earth, mute, the solemn tidings hears ; 
Musing in silence on the hour. 

Last of that man of fate. 
Nor knows when step of mortal power 

Like his, so proud of late. 
Shall rudely spurn the dust again, 
That stains her blood-besprinkled plain. 



IN MORTE DI NAPOLEONE. 

( IL CINaUE MAGOIO. ) 



Ei fu ; siocome immobile, 
Dato il mortal sospiro, 
Stette la spoglia immemore 
Orba di tanto spiro. 
Cob! percossa, attonita. 
La terra al nunzio sta ; 

Muta pensando all* ultima 

Ora deir uom fatale^ 

Nd sa ouando una simile 

Orma ai pi6 mortale 

La sua cnienta polvere 

A calpestar verriL 
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Enthroned, my spirit saw him shine 

Radiant, nor woke her strain, 
When falPn, by changing fate's design, 

He rose, to fall again. 
Then was her voice not heard, to vie 
With thousand voices raised on high. 
Virgin alike of servile praise 

And dastard outrage, now 
She comes, when that refulgent blaze 

Hath sudden ceased to glow, 
Uttering a hymn beside his urn. 
Perhaps the future shall not spurn. 

From Alp unto the Pyramid ; 

From Ebro to^he Rhine, 
His sure-aimed thunderbolt flew wide. 

Swift as the lightning's line; 
It burst from Scylla to the Don, 
From sea to sea its flashings shone. 
Was this true glory ? let them speak — 

Hard task — who are to come ! 
And reverent bow with aspect meek. 

Before the Almighty, whom 
It pleased to stamp such ample trace 
Divine, on one of mortal race. 



Lui sfol^rante in soglio 
Vide il mio genio c tacque, 
duando con Tece assidua 
Cadde, risorse, e gincquc, 
Di mille voci al sonito 
Mista la sua non ha : 

Vergin di servo encomio 
E di codardo oUraggio 
Sorge or commosso al subito 
Sparir di tanto raggio, 
E sciogUe air urna'un cantico, 
Che forse non morr^ 

Dair Alpi alle Piramidii 
Dal Mansanare al Reno, 
Di quel sccuro il fulmine 
Tenea dietro al baleno; 
Scoppid da Scilla al Tanai, 
Dalr uno all' altro mar. 

Fu vera gloria'' ai posteii 
L' ardua sentenza ; nui 
Chiniam la front'^ al Massimo 
Fattor, che voile in hii 
Dd creator suo spirito 
Pi4 vasta orma stampar. 
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The fierce delight, the rffpturc stern, 

That springs from purpose high ; 
Throts of a heart whorse longings burn, 

And wake for thrones the sighr 
And reach them too, and snatch the priie. 
That seemed a mockery to the eyes ; 
All these he felt— glory more bright 

From perils safely passed ; 
The victory changing with the flight ; 

The palace, exi!e, last ; 
Twice prostrate in the dust, supine^ 
And twice exalted at the shrine ! 

His name he spake? two ages, arme* 

Against each other late, 
Submtssive bow'd, as if, alarmed. 

From him they sought their fete ! 
Silence ! he bade with haughty mien. 
Their judge ; then sate himself between : — 
He vanished,— on a narrow strand 

Idly were closed his days. 
Of boundless envy dbject grand. 

Of pity and amaze ; 
Of unextinguishable hate, 
And love that would hot yield to fate. 



La proccHosa e trcpida 
Gioja d' un gran diaegno, 
L* ansia d' un cor, chc indociW 
Ferve pcnsando al regno, 
E *i giunge, e ticne uiv piemio- 
Ch* era faftia apcrar^ ' 
Tutto ci proTO ; la glori» 
Maggior dopo iV pcriglio, 
La fuga, ela ▼ittoria, 
La Tcgfiia, e il tristc esigUo^ 
Due volte ncUa polvene,. 
Due volte wi gli altar^ 

E 81 nomd : due 8«icon, 
L'mrcontro Faltro armata, 
Sommessi a lui si volsero 
Come aspettando il fato : 
Ei fe' silcnzio, ed arbilro 
S* assise in mezzo a lor; 

EijBparvf», e i dl ncirozi<> 
Chfhwe in si brev« sponda, 
Seffno d'immensa invidia. 



E di pieta profefada,^ 
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Xb d^-er the shipwrecked wretch's bead. 

The gathering waters cKmb — 
O^er which, though tossed on iMgh, they spread 

Their fearfal forms subliroe — 
He strides in vain, with piercing eye. 
Some fer-off vessel to descry; 
Thus t>*er h\a soul a gathering crowd 

Of meinory*s hrood would swell; 
How often, ahl his story proud 

He sought himself to tell. 
And on the eternal page his hand 
Fell, palsied by a task so grand ! 

And ah ! how oft when languid day 

In "Silence sank to rest. 
Downcast those orbs of kindling ray. 

Arms folded to the breast, 
He stood, — ^ile visions of the past 
Came hurrying oVr his spirit fast ; 
That «ager hailed the mobile tent. 

Resounding vales, the glare 
From glittering arm* of warriors senu 

And squadrons waving fair; 
The imperial sceptre's stirring sway. 
And myriad* rushing to obey. 



Come ral capo al naufirago 
U onda s* avvolvc e peso, 
U onda su cui del misero 
Alta pur dianzi e tesa 
Scorrea la vista a sccmere 
Prode remote in van ; 

Tal su c^eW alma 11 cumul« 
Dellc mcmorie sccse ; 
Oh ! qiumte Toltc ai posteri 
Narrar se stesto imprese, 
E sulle eterne pagine 
Cadde la stanca man^ 

Oh1 qumte Tolte al tadto 
Morir d* nn giomo merte, 
Chinati i rai fulminei, 
Le braccia al sen conserte, 
Stette, e dei di che funm« 
L* Bssalse il sow€nir. 
Ei ripenso le mobili 
Tende, e i percossi valli, 
E il lampo dei manipoli, 
E 1' onda dei cavalli, 
E il ooncitato imperio, 
£ il celere obbedic 
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By thoughts like these his spirit riven, 

Alas ! might sometimes sink 
E'en to despair — a hand from heaTen 

Then snatched him from the brink. 
And pitying bore him from beneath. 
Aloft, *mid air more light to breathe. 
And plaeed him mid the flowery ways 

Of hope, the realms of light 
Beyond, bright with immortal rays, 

Desire's aspiring flight. 
Where glory past, with present weighed. 
Is naught but silence and but shade. 

Beneficent, immortal, bright. 

Thou, Faith, whose triumphs crowd. 
Record this also with delight, — 

Since eminence so proud 
To Golgotlia's dishonored mount 
Ne'er bowed a penitential front ; 
Ah, keep from where his ashes lie 

Each word of bitter strain ! 
The God who prostrates, Kfts on high. 

Who wounds and heals again, 
Watched hovering o'er the lonely bed 
Of him who sleeps among the dead. 

Ahi r fors^, n tnnto strnzio 
Cadde k> spirto anelo ; 
E dispcro; mn valid a 
Venue unn man dal cielo, 
E in pill spirabil aere 
Pietosa il trasportu ; 

E r nvvio su i floridi 

Sentier della speranza, 

Ai cainpi elerni, al premio 

Che i de^iderii avanza, 

Ov' b silenzto e tenebre 

La gloria che passo. 

BoHa, immortal, benefica 
Fede ai trionfi arrezza, 
Srrivi ancor questo ; nllegrnti : 
Che nift sup^rba altezza 
Al disonor del Gol^oea 
Giammai non si chino. 

Tu dalle stanche ceneri 

Sperdi oirni ria parola ; 

H Dio che otterra c stiscita, 

Che affanna e che cotnola, 

Sulla deserta coUrice 

Acconto a lui pesd. 
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THE ALTAR OF FASHION. 

By lAe Author of the " Dutchman's Fireside, " " Westward Ho!*' if^. 

Once upon a time, the Goddess of Fashion becoming lired of the 
cares of her fantastic and wayward empire, resolved to choose a 
Vice-Queen to govern in her name, and preside over the caprices 
of her wide-spread dominion. Accordingly, arraying her person 
in all the colours of the rainbow, she sealed herself on a throne, be- 
fore which was erected an allar, whore all her votaries were accus- 
tomed to come and offer up their ^arrifices. 

The Goddess, at first sight, was fair to look on ; hut the true con- 
noisseurs in female charms, one and all, denied that she was beautiful ; 
for when they came to examine her critically, it was found that her 
face had a jaded, harassed, and sickly appearance ; that her colour 
was not natural ; her vivacity assumed ; her smile all artifice ; and 
though her actions seemed graceful at first, yet a little close obser- 
vation betrayed the secret of study and art. Affectation, they said, 
always runs into extremes, — grace never. 

The attire of the Goddess was gorgeously fantastical, and instead 
of setting off the beauties which nature had once prodigally bestowed 
upon her, was only calculated to distort them into deformities. 
Her waist was compressed into a span ; her bosom flattened by ar- 
tificial pressure, until that loveliest of all the attributes of woman- 
hood seemed to be transferred to her shoulders, which projected 
behind in a most unseemly manner, calling forth none of those 
touching associations, which one sex may awaken without a blush, 
the other cherish without offence. Her sleeves were wider than her 
body, and had they been made to resemble wings, might have given 
the beholder the idea of an angel ; but they were shaped like bal- 
loons, and created no other impression but that of disproportion, 
which, whatever the canons of fashion may Fay, is always allied to 
deformity. Indeed all her arts seemed to have been devoted to re- 
press the ordinary functions of nature; and Nature, who never per- 
mits these violations with impunity, had revenged herself by branch- 
ing out into various unseemly exuberances, which produced the ef- 
fect of caricature on the eye of the beholder. All the harmonious 
and graceful outlines of the ferqale form were lost in the chaos of 
misplaced ornaments, and the tyranny of compressing ligaments, — 
destroying all freedom of graceful action, and scorning all the rules 
of proportion, without which nothing can be really beautiful. 

The throne of the Goddess, though gorgeously decked with fan- 
tastic finery, and glittering with gilded ornaments, dazzled rather ' 
than pleased at first sight. But when it became more familiar to the 
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eye it seemed a union of discords rather than of harmonies. There 
were neither taste nor congruity in the disposition of the parts, and 
the effect of the whole was fatiguing and unsatisfactory. It tired by 
its glare, rather tlian pleased by its splendour ; and it was observed 
by those whose taste had been refined by the habitual contemplation 
of the beauties of a graceful simplicity, that the longer they looked 
the more tiresome it became. The altar was placed at the foot of 
the throne, and covered with a profusion of bonnets, caps, shawls, 
cuffs, frills, flowers, corsets, worked handkerchiefs, and other para* 
phernalia, almost as high as a steeple. 

Having seated herself on the throne, around which was a crowd 
of attendants, scattering thousands of artificial perfumes that over* 
powered the balmy fragrance of a bright May morning, the God- 
dess commanded that proclamation should be made by Found of 
trumpet, that she was abouC to choose a Vice-Queen from among 
her votaries. The notes of the brazen instrument penetrated the 
recesses of drawing rooms, dressing rooms, and boudoirs, rousing 
all their occupants ; and what was specially remarkable, they echoed 
in the rural vales, and quiet recesses of the country, where the 
peaceful inhabitants heard the sonorous brawling. 

At the sound of the trumpet the whole World of Fashion was in 
motion ; the milliner^s shops were ransacked for the newest finery, 
to enable the devotees to appear to advantage in the presence of 
their Goddess ; and full sorely did the pockets of many a worthy 
citizen rue the twanging of that brazen instrument In a little 
while might be seen a vast crowd of females, of all ages, hastening 
from every part of the habitable world, dressed in their gayest 
attire, and making their way to the throne of the Goddess. White, 
black, tawney, and copper-coloured, all pressed forward, all ani* 
mated by the hope of becoming the representative of the Goddess, 
and swaying the sceptre of her universal empire. 

A little Indian maid, from the forests of the Far West, outran all 
the others, and arrived first at the foot of the throne. Her face was 
painted of a variety of colours ; her head covered with a coronet of 
feathers; her nose and ears ornamented with copper-washed rings; 
her dress consisted of a rare assortment of skins and finery, de- 
rived from a visit to Washington ; her moccasins were beautifully 
embroidered with porcupine quills, and her whole appearance be- 
trayed the secret that Fashion had her votaries even in the depths of 
the primeval forest, among the children of nature. The Goddess 
having decided that no choice should be made until all the claims 
had been presented, motioned the little maid to stand aside, and in 
a few minutes she became so intently employed in viewing herself 
in the great looking-glass of Fashion, that she paid no attention to 
what was going on afterwards. 

At this precise instant, there was seen at a distance over the wide, 
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expanse of the ocean, on the borders of which the Goddess had 
erected her throne, in order that she might receive the earliest 
fashions from abroad, a little black speck, which, on a nearer ap- 
proach, proved to be a bark canoe. Darting along the murmuring 
Waves, it bounded to the snow white sands, and there stepped forth 
a claimant from the far«distant region of Polynesia, the Paradise of 
all the isles, the abode of a people, at no distant period past the 
happiest and the most innocent of any in the world. The young 
girl was beautiful, but it was plain that these beauties had been 
marred by attempts to adopt the finery, and copy the affectations of 
the votaries of Fashion. There was an odd, awkward mixture, a 
constant struggle between natural grace and clumsy affectation; 
and her dress excited the ridicule of the myriads, that by this time, 
had gathered together from every region of the peopled earth. She 
had probably received it from some gallant sea-captain, or perad- 
venture missionary's wife, and though it might have been fashion- 
able some half a dozen years ago, the whole assembly, with one 
voice, denounced it as antediluvian. The mortified votary was 
motioned aside by the Goddess, and retired deeply affected, to the 
spot where the Indian maid was admiring herself, and where they 
soon fell into a quarrel about whose face it was that looked so beau- 
tiful in the glass. 

The r.ext applicant that presented herself at the foot of the throne, 
was a white maiden of the pure Anglo-Saxon race, the product of 
a new-born Republic, where, if women only knew how beautiful 
nature has made them, they would scorn to call in the aid of fashion- 
able deformities. But, unfortunately, as yet they remain ignorant 
of their superiority over all the rest of the world, save now and 
then that some one, more fortunate than the rest, detects an angel 
as she stoops down to drink from some crystal spring. The dam- 
sel came wriggling along, curtsying, as by courtesy it is called, as lovr 
as whalebone ribs would permit, and at once caught the approving 
eye of the Goddess, who nodded approbation, and desired the fair de- 
votee to present her claims to the honor of being her representative. 

"Divine Goddess," she replied, '* my claim rests on the implicit 
obedience I have paid to thy laws, ever since 1 came to years of 
discretion. From that period I have made what was fashionable, 
the rule of my life, in opinions, dress, and behaviour. It has been 
my religion, my law, and my conscience. I have sat up late at 
night, when I should have been asleep — because it was the fashion. 
I have attended soirees, routs, and balls, when my health admonished 
me I had better stay at home — because it was the fashion. I have 
turned aside from all domestic duties and occupations — because It 
was the fashion. I have laced myself so tight, that I may safely 
boast that I could hardly breathe, and sacrificed both comfort and 
health — because it was the fashion. I have made myself deformed 
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io the eye of Heaven, by using every effort to mar the figure it had 
bestowed upon me, and arrest the course of nature — because it was 
the fashion. I have made it a rule to hide or expose my person, 
not as the dictates of modesty, or the dignity of my sex, required — 
but because it was the fashion. I have not asked myself what was 
conformable to my duties to the domestic circle in which my lot 
was cast, or to those moral obligations enjoined on my sex, by the 
great Creator of the world — but I have inquired what was the fashion, 
and acted accordingly. When it was the fashion to be pious, I was 
pious ; and when the fashion altured, 1 shut my bible and turned my 
back on the church. Above all, dear Goddess of my devotions, I 
have done violence to my first afiections, and starved my heart to 
feed my vanity. I have discarded a youth who possessed and de- 
served my love, because he was not fashionable, and given myself 
to another — because he was the fashion. Lastly, I have worn satia 
slippers to walk the streets in winter, at the risk of my life — because 
it was the fashion. " Here the breath of the young woman failed, 
and she fell into a long hollow cough, which prevented her saying 
any thing more. Retiring a little on one side, she sat down panting 
for breath, and those about her thought she was fainting, until tliey 
observed that her cheeks were the colour of scarlet. 

On her retiring, a second young maiden came pressing forward 
with a countenance, though faded, yet full of delicacy, and a figure 
which, though Fashion had tried all she could to spoil it, was still 
graceful in its outlines and motions, notwithstanding her waist bore 
testimony of the rack. Her breath was short, her bosom heaved 
with eager anticipation, and without being questioned by the God- 
dess, she addressed her in a sweet voice, as follows : 

** I am an only child, and have been from infancy without a 
mother. My remaining parent was long an invalid, and as it could 
not be reasonably expected I should be forever soothing his infirm- 
ities, I sought refuge from loneliness and ennui, in the gaiety of the 
fashionable world. I resolved to devote myself to thee, dear God- 
dess ; and leaving my father to the care of nurses and doctors, be- 
come one of thy most faithful worshippers. I have sacrificed all 
those antiquated sources of enjoyment, that are said to spring from 
the faithful discharge of those tender ministrations, that fall to the 
lot of our oppressed sex, in every situation of life, unless they have 
the sense and spirit to break their ignominious thraldom, and enlist 
among thy free votaries. My father died one night that I was 
dancing at a ball. I have lost all capacity to derive pleasure from 
domestic occupations and enjoyments ; I have survived the power 
•f loving any thing but myself; I live only on the admiration of 
that world which is now forsaking me; my beauty is fading away; 
my health is gone ; my mind forever incapacitated for all delights 
but those of gratified vanity, which are now beyond my reach, and 
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nothing remains but the fruition of my ambition. Pity me, dear 
Goddess, and reward one who has sacrificed all to thee ! " The 
Goddess moved her aside courteously, and she retired weeping, 
being elbowed out of the \vay by another competitor. 

She was a matron of some five-and-forty, dressed in the extreme 
of the mode, with a certain protuberance behind that proved, beyond 
doubt, she had lately paid a visit to Paris. Her face still retained 
the melancholy ruins of what once was beauty, and her confident 
air indicated that she had been accustomed to look the world in the 
face without blushing. Waiting for no questions, she related, with 
a confident air and tone, a tale of the total neglect of all the duties 
of a wife and a mother. Having sated her vanity with the admira- 
tion, or rather envy, of the little circle of Fashion in her native city, 
by a display of all those vulgar airs and fineries miscalled genteel, 
she had fallen into one of those desperate diseases which are only to 
be cured by a trip to Paris. She left her husband, whose business 
would not admit of his accompanying her; her children* who she 
discreetly considered would only be in her way ; and became one 
of those lady-errants so common at the time in which the events 
recorded in this true history occurred. Every where she strove to 
attract the notice of the fashionable world by eflTorts unbecoming, 
if not disgraceful, in women ; and finally closed her career abroad 
by sacrificing her reputation in attempts to procure the patronage 
of a titled Rou6, who she fondly believed could gratify her longing 
for that charmed circle, which the folly of inexperience fancies the 
abode of happiness. 

All this time the husband, an honest merchant, was toiling at his 
desk to supply her extravagance, and her children growing up 
without the cares of a mother. She remained long enough abroad 
to learn a lesson of her own insignificance, as most of your itine- 
rant ladies do ; to taint her good name as a wife and a mother ; to 
impair the fortune of her husband ; to lay the founilation of misery 
to her children, by leaving them to the care of hirelings; and to give 
herself a claim to assume a ridiculous superiority on the score of 
having travelled. This last was so common at that time, that people 
of any pretensions to fashion had become actually ashamed to visit 
Europe, or the Falls of Niagara, it was so desperately vulgar. 

The retirement of the travelled lady was succeeded by a great 
bustle among the crowd, which was every moment increasing, oc- 
casioned by the approach of a creature of rather doubtful character, 
which came wriggling along, flourishing a little black whalebone 
switch in the most graceful manner imaginable. Its waist was 
rather thinner than that of the female votaries ; its bosom projected 
in a manner that put their sunken chests quite in the background, 
and it wore a pair of flesh-coloured gloves. In short it was no bad 
imitation of a woman, and might have passed for one had it not 
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been for a prodigious crop of whiskers which bristled about its 
cheeks and chin, hiding its little pale face ; and being of a fiery red, 
reminded the pious devotees of one of Fox's martyrs with his visage 
enveloped in the flames of persecution. 

The Goddess nodded fanuliarly to the little thing as an old ac- 
quaintance, which straightway proceeded to set forth its preten- 
sions. In a squeaking, affected voice, half male, half female, and 
in classified words, interlaced with bad French, it set forth how it 
dressed itself four or Ave times a day ; employed the most fashion- 
able milliners of Paris to make its corsets and stuffings ; had learned 
the names of upwards of one hundred dishes of French cookery, 
and was a regular connoisseur in all ; and that it had actually in- 
vented three new fashions, one of which was adopted by the royal 
family of France, which had used all its eflbrts to deprive him of 
the honour. Finally, it modestly stated, its claim to some degree 
of literary distinction was unquestionable, having written a tale of 
three pages, divided into sixteen chapters ; and four pieces of poetry 
on entirely new subjects, namely : an Address to the Moon ; an Ode 
to the Evening Star, which he had discovered sometimes rose in 
the morning ; a Song about Nothing, which puzzled all the critics ; 
and a furious Pindaric Ode, abusing matters and things in general, 
after the manner of another bard of that day, who tied his collar 
with black riband, and drank gin and water instead of muddling his 
genius at the Castalian Fount. 

The Goddess listened to this detail with such evident complacency 
that the female votaries became alarmed least the prize should be 
given to this little strange equivocation. They accordingly sug- 
gested doubts as to its sex, and the Goddess, with evident unwilling- 
ness, courteously requested it to stand aside for further investigation. 

It would be but a tedious repetition to record the claims of all 
the applicants who came forward in succession. Sufiice it to say, 
there was a striking similarity in all. Each one had made sacrifices 
at the Altar of Fashion, which fashion could never repay, and strayed 
out of that domestic circle where alone woman can find happiness, 
or administer to the happiness of others. Each and all had gathered 
but the bitter fruit of disappointment, the apple of the Lake of So- 
dom, fair without — ^but within, nothing but dust and ashes. 

The Goddess, who soon becomes tired of one object or pursuit, 
and lives alone on the lean diet of perpetual variety, long before a 
hundredth part of her votaries had put forward their pretensions, 
was observed to exhibit symptoms of ennui. She yawned inces- 
santly, pulled a bunch of artificial flowers a'll to pieces, and could 
only keep herself awake by fixing her eyes on the great looking- 
glass. The crowd of devotees, who always imitate their Queen, 
were straightway infected with similar symptoms of langour. A 
fit of yawning seized them all, and a dead silence, as unnatural as 
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profound, reigned throughout the vast illimitable crowd. The little 
Indian maid became tired to deaih, and seizing her bow and arrows 
sought her native wilds again ;. while the damsel of Polynesia 
launched her light canoe and paddled away out of sight orer the 
bosom of the melancholy main^. 

On a sudden the calm which reigned all around was disturbed by 
the approach of some one chattering with vast volubility. The 
Goddess started, and withdrawing her eyes from the looking-glass,, 
bent them with smiling eagerness on some one approaching. The 
crowd separated, as if with one accord, at the waving of her hand, 
to make room for a little French milliner, who came forward puffing 
and blowing, and vociferating about a long voyage, sea sickness, 
and what not, followed by a train of apprentices, each bearing a 
band-box as large as a balloon. The little woman announced that 
she was just from Paris with the newest fashions. She directed 
her attendants to open the boxes and display their contents, that the 
Goddess might make her choice ; and' straightway there was such a 
mighty rush of the crowd that garments were torn, and divers devo- 
tees almost demolished by the elbows of certain travelled ladies, who, 
having seen the world, did not mind trifles. Even the Goddess herself 
seemed awakened to new life ; her eyes sparkled, her cheeks would 
have glowed still more intensely had their colour been natural, and 
she so far forgot her divinity as to descend from her throne to try on 
a beautiful lace cap, ornamented with ribands of various colours. 

The devotees, for a while, forgot the object of their coming, and 
were all now eagerly employed in rummaging amongst the trumpery 
of Madame Fricassee de Poulet, just arrived from Paris, when 
they were roused by the sound of the trumpet which had called 
them together. The Goddess, who had been contemplating herself 
in the great looking-glass, found the lace cap so inimitably becom- 
ing that her gratitude overflowed. It made her look twenty years 
younger ; and commanding silence, she causgd proclamation to be 
made, that Madame Fricassee de Poulet, of Rue Petit Pot de 
Cr^me, Paris, should thenceforward be recognized by her votaries, 
in all parts of the world, as the legitimate representative of the 
Goddess of Fashion, until the arrival of another little French mil- 
liner from Paris with a fresh cargo. 

And thus it came to pass, that ever since that period, the devo- 
tions of all the worshippers at the Altar of Fashion have been 
oflered up at the miHiner*s-shops of Madame Fricassee de Poulet, 
Rue Petit Pot de Cr^me, and her successors in the office of Vice 
Queen. The disappointed votaries consoled themselves with Ma- 
dame's trumpery, all save the travelled lady, who declared, with a 
toss of her head, that the whole of it was out of fashion before she 
left Paris, and consoled herself in the disappointment of her ambi- 
tion by ever after pampering her vanity. 
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SONG. 

BBNEATH THE BRIGHT MOON. 



Beneath the bright moon, beneath the bright star 
Sing the shrill chorus, and touch the guitar, 
Sweep with swift fingers the quivering chords, 
And breathe in soft accents, impassionate words, 

Beneath the bright moon, beneath the bright star, 

Sing the shrill chorus, and touch the guitar. 

Thick coming fancies are gathering fast. 
And the mantle of song o'er the minstrel if cast, 
Elchoes the woodland with musical notes, 
0*er wave and o*er mountain the melody floats. 
Beneath the bright moon, Sec 

Dreams of our childhood, fair visions of youth, 
Season of innocence, rapture, and truth. 
Summer of life, when die purple blood flows. 
And no chills of misfortune its spring current knows. 
Beneath the bright moon. Sec. 

In your own land of eld, ye proud halls of the great, 
What booteth your splendour and lordly estate, 
Your high turrets crumble, your battlements fall, 
But the song of the minstrel outlasteth them all. 
Bensath the bright moon, die 

Lady, fair lady, awake — oh and hear. 
The minstrel's low numbers arise on the car! 
Soft is the evening air, fragrant the wind. 
And love's sweetest influence steals on the mind. 
Beneath the bright moon, 8ic. 

A taper appears — *tis love's own signal light, 
In answer it bums to the heart it makes bright; 
The casement is raised, and the curtain is drawn, 
And the listening fair one her lover looks on. 

Beneath the bright moon, ftc 

A garland of flowers love's trembling hand weaves, 
The rose and the lily commingle their leaves. 
Carnations and snow-drops are blended in one, 
And quick at the feet of tlie minstrel are strown. 
Beneath the bright moon, Stc. 

The song it hath ceased, and its notes die away, 
O'er woodland and mountain, o*er river and bay; 
The casement is closed, and the taper bums low, 
But the hearts of tlie lovers unitedly flow. 

Beneath the bright moon Ac 
Bbtbrlt, Mass. X P. 
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JOHN F0R8TTH. 



Thk present Secretary of State was born at Fredericksburg, in 
Virginia, in October, 1781. During his infancy, his father, Robert 
Forsyth, removed first to South Carolina, and subsequently into 
Georgia, where he settled at the town of Augusta, in the year 1786. 
Upon the organization of the Federal Government, he received from 
President Washington the office of Marshal of the district. That 
place he retained for several years, and ultimately lost his life in 
the execution of its duties, under circumstances so honorable to his 
intrepidity and firmness, that Congress passed an act for the relief 
of his widow and children, and appropriated a sum of money for 
their support, and instruction. His son, the subject of this sketch, 
received the rudiments of his education at a classical school in 
Wilkes county — a district so celebrated, even from the darkest days 
of the Revolutionary War, for its ardent devotion to the patriotic 
cause, as to obtain for it from the Tories of the southern country 
the name of the ^* Hornets' Nest." His teacher was the Rev. Mr. 
Springer, a clergyman of considerable attainment, and eminent for 
his piety. In 1795 he entered Princeton College, and graduated 
there in the year 1709. 

Upon leaving college, Mr. Forsyth commenced the study of the 
law at Augusta, in the office of Mr. Anderson, and entered on the 
practice of that profession in 1802. Not long afterwards he was 
appointed Attorney General of the State, and in that eminent post 
rapidly rose to distinction as a professional and a public man. The 
fraud committed by the land commissioners in the sale of fractions 
gave rise to prosecutions involving much excitement and feeling, 
and enlisting the talents of the principal advocates at the bar ; they 
were conducted by him, on behalf of the State, with such ability and 
complete success, as to gain for him general confidence and appro- 
bation, so much so that at the election for Representatives in Con« 
gress, in the year 1912, on his offering himself^ he was taken up 
and returned by a considerable majority. 

Mr. Forsyth took his seat, for the first time, in the National 
Councils on the twenty-fourth of May, 1813, the commencement of 
the first session of the thirteenth Congress. During the whole of 
that session, which met at an unusual season in compliance with the 
provisions of a special law, and on account of the emergenies of 
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the war with Great Britain, he appears to have taken no part in 
the debates, although, as a member of a Select Ck>mmittee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the spirit and manner in which hostilities 
were waged by the enemy, he gave, from the start, an efficient and 
rigorous support to the administration of President Madison. The 
able report from that committee made at the close of the session 
was understood to proceed from his pen. At the following session 
he maintained, with a single exception, the same silence, — a fact 
somewhat remarkable when contrasted with the promptness in de-> 
bate which he subsequently displayed, and the leading and conspi- 
cuous position he has since occupied in the legislative councils* 
The occasion on which he took part in the discussions of the 
House for the first time, was in support of the bill to authorize a 
loan of twenty-five millions, which had been reported by the Ck>m- 
mittee of Ways and Means, on the first of February, 1814^ as a 
measure essential to the prosecution of the war, and which finally 
passed the House, afVer a most protracted and exciting debate, on 
the third of March. A report of his speech has been preserved, 
which is the case with few of the very many delivered by him 
during the succeeding sessions. It is an eloquent and indignant 
answer to those of the Opposition, which arraigned in unmeasured 
terms the whole justice, policy, and conduct of the war, and at 
once placed Mr. Forsyth before Congress and the people of the 
United States in a most favorable light. 

Not very long after the termination of the session in the spring of 
1814, the necessities growing out of the active operations of the 
campaign, which had been distinguished by gallant actions on land 
and sea, induced the Preaident to convene Congress by proclama- 
tion. They met on the nineteenth of September. Mr. Forsyth, in 
the absence of Mr. Calhoun at the commencement of the session, was 
appointed Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs. This dis- 
tinguished position he filled during the whole time he continued to 
retain his seat in the House of Representatives, which was until his 
election to the Senate, in 1818. While the war lasted, he was the 
active and powerful advocate of all measures necessary for its effect- 
ive prosecution. Perhaps on no other member of the House, wag 
the task more constantly thrown, at this period, of supporting the 
administration of Mr. Madison ; and it was discharged with a 
readiness and ability not since surpassed in any of the political 
contests in which he has been engaged. He took, from that day, 
a stand with the Republican party never since lost, as a dis- 
tinguished supporter of its cardinal principles and measures. 

As Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations, he advo- 
cated, immediately after the close of the war with Great Britain, 
the adoption of vigorous measures to punish the outrages com- 
mitted on the official representative and citizens of the United 
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States by the Dey of Algiers. The subject was debated for some 
days in secret session, and resulted in the passage of a bill giving 
adequate power to the President. This led, as is well known, to a 
gallant enterprise on the part of of o«r navy, and an adjustment 
of the difficulties completely satisfactory and successful. At the 
commencement of the next session, Mr. Forsyth reported a bill 
which ga?e rise to great debate, inyolving the rdative powers of 
the several constituent departments of the Government. It was 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the commercial convention 
with Great Britain ; and a discussion arose on the extent to which 
legislation was necessary in cases where a treaty had been made, 
and duly ratified under the provisions of the Constitution. It was 
contended by a large party in the House, and a majority in the 
Senate, that no act of legislation was necessary, although tlie arti- 
cles of the treaty went directly to* affect existing laws on the sub- 
jects of navigation and impost duties. These views were strenu- 
ously resisted by the Republican portion of the House, and espe- 
cially by Mr. Forsyth. The result was the passage of a bill giving 
legislative sanction to the convention, though not without the in- 
sertion of a phrase on the part of the Senate, stating that it was a 
declaratory act, — a measure acquiesced in by the House, after a con- 
ference, and in a spirit of compromise. 

Early in the second session of the fourteenth Congress, the diffi- 
culties became apparent that were to grow out of the manner in 
which much of the stock of the National Bank had been subscribed. 
It was understood that a large portion of the instalments, payable 
by the terms of the charter in coin, was, in fact, paid by the pro- 
ceeds of notes discounted by the bank ilself on a pledge of stock. 
Mr. Forsyth brought the subject before the House, and strongly 
urged an inquiry, as well as the adoption of measures to check the 
proceeding in the outset; and he followed it, a few days afterwards, 
by resolutions directing a withdrawal of the public deposites If this 
did not take place. His suggestions were not adopted ; had they 
been, at that time, it may be reasonably averred that many, if not all, 
the difficulties which called for the interposition of Congress two 
years after would have been avoided. Among the useful measures 
which he especially urged upon the House at this session, in addi- 
tion to his participation in all the leading questions of the day, was 
a bill embracing more adequate provisions for the relief of distressed 
American seamen in foreign countries ; another to strengthen our 
resources for naval warfare, by requiring the employment of a 
certain number of boys on board of every merchant vessel ; and a 
third, growing out of the wild and unrestrained system of privateer- 
ing practised under color of South American flags, which laid the 
foundation of the existing laws for the prevention of arming or 
selling vessels of war to belligerent nations. In the discussions 
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that arose ia regard to the acknowledgment of the independence 
of those countries, he took the lead in sustaining the policy of Ae 
Administration against the ardent opposition of some of the ablest 
men in the House, and induced it to support the Executnta in tiw 
just and prudent course which was pursued. 

On the twenty-third of November, 1818t Mr. Forsyth resigned 
his seat in the House of Representatives, and took his place in the 
Senate of the United States, to which he had been lately elected. 
Though he remained in that body less than three months, he partici- 
pated largely in its debates and business. Of one only of his 
speeches has a report been preserved. It is that on the resolution 
proposing an amendment of the Constitution, by which each State 
was to be divided into districts embracing a population as nearly 
equal as might be, for the purpose of choosing a representative in 
Congpress and an elector of the Chief Magistrate. This plan was 
opposed by Mr. Forsyth, because, m his opinion, it connected to- 
gether, uselessly, and contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, the 
election of the National Legislature and Executive ; because it inter- 
fered with, and essentially controlled, the States in their own plans 
for the maintenance of their leg^itim^ite mfluence in the Federal 
Government ; and because it increased very greatly the chances of 
an election of President by a minority of the popular voters in the 
United States. The resolution passed the Senate, but was not 
adopted by the House. 

During the winter of this year the negotiations between the United 
States and Spain, for a settlement of existing differences, and for 
the cession of the Floridas, had been actively prosecuted at Wash- 
ington ; and, on the fifteenth of February, 1819, the project of m 
treaty having been definitively arranged, the President determined 
to send a minister immediately to Madrid. Mr. Forsyth was ac- 
cordingly nominated to the Senate and confirmed. On the twenty- 
fourth the treaty was ratified, and the time for the exchange of rati- 
fications being limited to six months, it became necessary for him to 
proceed to Spain without delay. Instead of the immediate ratifica- 
tion which had been expected from that Government, he met with 
embarrassment and refusal. He became involved in an angry con- 
troversy which was prolonged until October, 1820 ; and it was not 
unUl the revolution produced a new government and the organiza- 
tion of the Cortes, that the treaty was transmitted to the United 
States* 

The point at issue may very easily be understood. The offer of 
the cession of Florida to the United States by the Spanish Minis- 
ter at Washington, Don Luis de Onis, was made, on the twenty- 
fourth January, 1818. His instructions from his Court to make the 
offer could not have been of a later date than some time in the pre- 
eeding November. One important feature in the treaty was, that 
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the United States should assone m large amount of claims of Ame- 
riean citizens upon Spain, the justice of which had been acknow- 
ledged as far back as 1804, the vacant lands of Florida affording 
the fun^ from which they should be settled. In the winter of 1817 
some of the favorite courtiers of the Spanish King petitioned their 
Hester for grants of these same Florida lands, and in the months 
of February and April most enormous grants, comprehending the 
greater part of the whole, were made to the Duke of Alagon, 
Count Punon Rostro, and Senor Vargas. These became known 
abroad only through general rumor. The treaty was signed on 
the twenty-second February, 1819, by the plenipotentiaries at 
Washington, and was ratified on our part on the twenty-fourth 
of the same month. Its eighth article declared all grants of land 
in the Floridas subsequent to the date of twenty-fourth January, 
1818, null and void. A rumor having become current in Washing- 
ton that the three great grants above referred to were of the 
twenty-third of January, thus evading the important stipulation of 
the eighth article, the Secretary of State, Mr. Adams, applied to 
to Don Onis, to know whether there had not bf en a full and dis- 
tinct understanding, throughout the negotiations, that those three 
particular grants were expressly excluded by the eighth article, as 
having been of subsequent date to the twenty-fourth of January. 
The Spanish ambassador did not hesitate in his reply to assent un- 
equivocally to this understanding. Mr. Forsyth was instructed, 
in presenting the treaty for ratification, to make an explicit written 
statement of this understanding in relation to the three grants re- 
ferred to, those of Alagon, Punon Rostro, and Vargas. On the 
eighteenth of May Mr. Forsyth, at Madrid, requested that the ex« 
change of the ratifications should take place as early as convenient, 
as a vessel of war was waiting at Cadiz to carry the ratified treaty 
back. It was not till after a month that he received a reply that 
his Majesty ** was under the indispensable necessity of examining it 
with the greatest caution and deliberation before he proceeded to ra- 
tify it*' It was here evident that it was determined not to ratify the 
treaty, but to play off upon the United States the solemn farce of 
Spanish diplomacy, with the view to evade entirely the performance 
of its plighted faith. The American minister proved not quite so 
easy a subject of courtly * bamboozling' as had probably been an- 
ticipated ; and the manner in which he intimated in his reply, the 
spirit with which the United States, and their representative, were 
determined to maintain their rights, could scarcely fail to be appre- 
ciated. The following is an extract : 

" The in consequences which will ensue from this postponement, and the impression 
Ukely to be made by it, can be easily foreseen. Your excellency may correctly esti- 
mate the conjectures to which it win give birth in the United States from what is 
passing here. You, perhaps, are yet to learn that the delay of last month has given 
rise, at the seat of His Majesty's Gtovemment, among his own subjects, to the most 
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monstrous and absurd suppositions. Among^ the subjects of Spain, those who beat 
know the integrity of the King, and the purity of his couneils, it is asserted, that an 
act required by the policy of this Government, essential to the interests of this king- 
dom, and demanded by the honor of the King, will not be performed. Yes, sir; tho 
Eling is calumniated in liis yery capital by a most unjust surmise that there will be 
a refusal to do thai which the reputation of Spain requires— that which Spain dare 
not refuse to do. Your excellency will not understand this as threatening His Ma- 
jesty's Gk>Temment with the consequences which might ensue from the resentment of 
the United States, if it were possible for Spain to act in this business with bad faith. 
Threats are used by conscious weakness, not by conscious strength. I know too well 
the abundant resources, the expanding power, the youthful vigour of my country, to 
degrade her character by using language unworthy of it; if not by my respect for 
Spain, I should be prevented by the (bar of the deserved resentment of my own 
country. I should not be easily forgiren lor condescending to say how ahe wouhl 
punish an act of perfidy." 

The 22d Augast, was the extreme date within which the ratifica- 
tions were to be exchanged, by the terms of the treaty. It was still 
refused by the Spanish Court, and Mr. Forsyth was informed that 
the King would send a Plenfpotentiary to Washington to obtain 
some ** explanations '' deemed requisite. The English and Russian 
ministers interfered in the negotiation, with attempts to induce the 
Spanish Court to make the ratification, for its own credit, add for the 
sake of the general pacific policy of Europe ; but %vithout effect, — the 
latter, Tatischeff, remarking to Mr. Forsyth, in reference to the 
Spanish ministers, that there was *^no reasoning with ignorance and 
presumption.*' The principal stumbling-block, in addition to the 
pnvate influence of the courtiers interested, was a desire to extort 
from the United States a promise not to recognize the independence* 
of the South American republics. It proved, in fine, impossible, to 
obtain any satisfaction from the Spanish ministers, and the corres* 
pondence assumed a more and more angry character. In October, 
for instance, Mr. Forsyth requested copies of the grants in question ; 
which were refused on the ground of its not being compatible with the 
^* dignity *' of his Majesty, to add any more authentic certificate than 
his word, in the matter of the grants. The following extract from 
Mr. Forsyth's reply was certainly sufiiciently to the point: 

" The American minister considers the refusal to furnish copies of the grants of the 
Duke of Alagon, Count Punon Rostro, and Mr. Vargas, for which he q>plied, as 
singular as the reason that is assigned for it. These donations baring unfortunately 
produced new differences between the United States and Spain, he believed that he 
had a right to expect copies of them whenever an application was made to procure 
them. He is not aware that the royal word has been given in this business, and 
would now request to be infbrmed where it is to be found, if he was confident it could 
be done without offending the royal dignity — a dignity so refined and ethereal as to 
be above the comprehension of an American minister." 

After some further correspondence on which it is unnecessary to 
dwell, — ^Mr. Forsyth presenting a strong remonstrance, going over 
the whole ground, and utterly annihilating the positions assumed 
by the Spanish Court, — the appointment of a new Minister to 
Washington, General Vivos, who was supposed ul^izftft^^^WtrjO^ 
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powers, and wbo left Madrid on the twenty-fifth of January, 1890, 
suspended the further prosecution of the matter at Madrid ; when 
in March a total change of afiairs was made by the redstablishment 
of the Constitution of 1812. Gen. Yives^s mission at Washington 
proved a mere evasion, a^ he evidently came for no other purpose 
than to reopen the illimitable field of negotiation. But the now lib- 
eral Government in Spain evinced a very different disposition to- 
wards the United States and the treaty, from that which had charac- 
terized the former proceedings ; and though some delay arose out 
of the embarrassed state of affairs in Spain, Mr. Forsyth at length 
succeeded in procuring the ratification, with the almost unanimous 
approval of the Cortes, on the fifteenth of October, 1820. 

We ought not omit to add, that notwithstanding the severity 
which marked this correspondence, and the unpleasant relation in 
which it necessarily placed the bold and plain*spoken American 
minister towards the Spanish Court, few American residents at 
Madrid have left behind them ti more agreeable personal impres- 
sion than the subject of the present memoir. 

On the successful completion of this important and most intricate 
negotiation, he obtained permission to return home on leave of ab- 
sence. After a short residence here he again repaired to Madrid, ac- 
companied by his family, from which he had been previously separ^ 
ated. He continued there until the month of March, 1823, engaged 
principally in negotiations connected with the fulfilment of the vari- 
ous stipulations embraced in the Florida treaty. Their progress 
was attended with many obstacles and difficulties, but they were 
finally brought to a successful termination. Having learned that, in 
expectation of his return, he had been elected while still absent, by 
his fellow citizens, as a member of the House of Representatives, 
he hastened back to the United States, making only a brief visit 
to France and England, and reaching home in the month of June. 

On taking his seat again in Congress in December, 1823, he was 
restored to the position he had formerly filled with so much ability, 
tts Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and he continued 
to occupy it as long as he remained in the House. After the elec- 
tion of President Adams, he took a leading part in opposition to his 
Administration, and participated in most of the general debate on 
questions of political and national interest The principal object, 
however, to which he devoted himself, was the settlement of the 
difficult questions that arose from the occupation of a large portion 
of Georgia by the Indian tribes, and the rapid increase of the white 
Inhabitants around them. He prepared an able report on the sub- 
ject of the original compact by which the United States had agreed, 
twenty years before, to extinguish the Indian title, and exhibited, 
in a brief but lucid narrative, the true position of the question as it 
now presented itself in an aspect which would admit of no further 
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delay. He maintained, widi great ability and eloquence, the right 
of Georgia to the sorereignty orer all the inhabitants within her 
limits, and resisted the notion that it could ever be within the spirit 
or letter of the Ck>nstitution to permit the independent existence of 
a savage tribe in the heart of one of the States of the Union, not 
participating in its institutions nor amenable to any of its laws. 

Being elected in October, 1827, Governor of Ckorgia, he was 
called on by his official position to snstain, on behalf of the State, 
the ground he had taken in Congress, relative to the Indian ques- 
tion, and it formed the meet prominent and iraporUnt subject of hi9 
executive duties. Whatever diversity of opinion may have existed at 
the time, it is probable that few will now doubt that the result has been 
advantageous to the Indians themselves ; has preserved the faith of 
the General Government to one of the members of the Union, a9 
pledged twenty years before ; and has substituted for an unnatural 
and uncertain relation between civilized and savage coramunitresv ift 
separate existence, equally conducivie to the prosperity of both. 

After filling the honorable post of Governor for two years, Mr.^ 
Forsyth again returned to Washington. He was elected in the fall 
of 1829 as the successor of Mr. Berrien, in the Senate of the 
United States. That place he continued to fill until the summer 
of 1834. One of his first act9 was the vindication of Georgia iir 
regard to the Indians, and the discussion of the subject of their re- 
moval beyond the Mississippi. His speech delivered soon after he 
look his seat is preserved, and contains an exposition of the whole 
policy and proceedings in relation to that measure marked by great 
ability and eloquence. In the debate concerning the appropriation 
for compensating the agents employed by the Executive in nego- 
tiating a treaty with Turkey, he defended, with success, the course 
adopted by the Administration, as well as the policy of the measure in 
a commercial and political view. In the discussions relative to the 
tariff, he strongly advocated the reduction of the revenue to the ab- 
solute wants of the Government, denying the principle of protection, 
and seeking to adopt such measures as would prevent the accumu- 
lation of a surplus revenue in the Treasury. On all the questions 
diat grew out of this subject he took an active part in debate, and, 
indeed, during the last three years of his continuance in Congress^ 
perhaps no Senator, whose views agreed with the Adrainiistration, 
held a more prominent place in all the discussions that occurred. 
His thorough acquaintance wtth«the legislative and political his- 
tory of the country sinc^ the termination of the war ; his persona? 
participation in all its most prominent events ; the consistency which 
had distinguished throughout his conduct as a public man ; and his 
great facility in debate, — gave him uncommon weight and influence, 
not merely among his own party, but with the people of the United 
States. In the stirring scenes which attended the rejectioQ of Mr. 
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Van Biirea by the influence of his polidcal rivals in the Senate, Mr. 
Forsyth was not more conspicuous for his ardent and eloquent de» 
fence of a man to whom he had been long personally attached, than 
for his vigorous vindication of the public conduct of that distin* 
guished statesman ; a vindication which he has had the satisfaction 
to see his countrymen unequivocally confirm. Throughout the daily 
and hourly excitement of the panic session of 1834, when the elo« 
quenee and activity of the presidential candidates on the floor of 
the Senate were so signally displayed, Mr. Forsyth was always at 
his post, and evinced in an uncommon degree the talents of a par« 
liamentary leader. He secured for himself a high and merited re* 
putation ; and when he withdrew from the Senate he closed in a 
briliant manner his legislative career of twenty years. 

On the resignation of Mr. McLane as Secretary of State in the 
summer of 1834, Mr. Forsyth was called to that department by 
President Jackson. He filled it during the residue of his Executive 
term, and has continued to hold it under his successor. Perhaps at 
BO period since the war have our foreign negotiations involved 
questions of greater interest and importance ; and certainly in none 
have they been conducted with more patriotism, honor, and success. 
The contest with France which seriously threatened for a while a 
breach of the amicable relations of the two countries, and which 
was surrounded with uncommon difficulties, resulted in a manner 
justly accordant with the principles of international justice, and in 
every respect gratifying to the American people. A similar termi- 
nation seems to await the protracted and complicated difficulties 
with Mexico ; and throughout the late events which have disturbed 
the frontiers of Canada, we may perhaps attribute to the wisdom, 
temper, and spirit, that have marked the negotiations conducted 
through the Department of State, the escape of the two nations 
from mutual causes of grave irritation and serious complaint 

To Mr. Forsyth's talent as a debater we have already alluded. 
His manner is remarkable for ease and self-possession ; he is fluent 
in delivery, and happy in retort ; free from all appearance of study, 
but with a mind well stored by observation and reflection ; on sub- 
jects requiring elaborate discussion and research his speeches have 
been distinguished by great clearness of statement as well as power 
of argument ; and where his feelings are strongly interested he 
speaks with eloquence and fervor. In his state papers he is gene- 
rally brief, and they are always marked by a direct and candid ex- 
pression of his views, and a vigorous style. As a politician he has 
always supported the principles of the old Republican school, con- 
tending strenuously against every measure at variance with the 
strictest economy, or tending to increase the power of the General 
Government, and impair the ascendency and sovereignty of the 
States. Ar> 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ADONIS. 

▲ TRAMSLATION OF THB FIFTBBNTH IDTLL OF THB0CRITV8. 

[ Tai following little dramatic sketch, which forma the fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus, 
ii, in the original, one of the most agreeable of the minor firagmenta that remain 
to oa of the Greek poetry. The scene ii laid at Alexandria, the great oommercial 
emporimn of the eastern part of the Mediterranean. The principal personages 
are two married women of the middling class, who attend the public oelebration 
of the Festiyal of Adonis. The commencement of the dialogue gives us an inta- 
^ resting glimpse of the domestic life of a private Ghreek family, and the succeeding 
p*t a lively and graphic miniature sketch of the appearance of the city under (he 
excitement of a public celebration . It is amnsing to remark the complete identity 
of the occorrenoes described, and the feelings called forth with those which we 
daily observe on similar occasions among ourselves. The details are executed 
with the good taste, spirit, and truth to nature, which characterize Theocritus as 
one of the best of the Ghreek poets. 

The song, which ii rather freely paraphrased, alludes to the mythological ftbis ^f 
Adonis, who was represented as living alternately, for six months at a time, on 
earth and in the lower regions. The fiction ii supposed to have been originally 
an astronomical allegory, but it has been so much embroidered upon that it has 
nearly lost its character. The Festival of Adonis began with a funeral ceremony 
in commemoration of his death, and terminated with a jubilee in honor of his ro- 
tirni. The song, included in this Uttle drama, belongs, of course, to the elose of 
the festival f 

It is a rather striking proof of the comprehensiveness of the Qredt language that 
the original title— T)U Women at tkt FeUival of Admis^iM expressed in Greek 
by a single word — *A6wtMi99cai,] 

CHARAGTBRS IN THB DIALOGUE. 

Bdnoi, afmaii Mr vi mt of Praasinoe. 
Old Womam : — Man :— Second Man. 
Female SiNoxE. 

OOROO— 

At the door of Praxinoe speaking to Eunoe. 
Eonoe, is your mistress in the house ? 

PRAXINOE — [from within.] 
Weleome, dear Gorgo f So : — ^you 're come last 
I scarce believe my eyes. A chair, Eunoe, 
And put a cushion on it 

eoRoo. 

Thanks, Eunoe. 

PRAXINOX. 

Comoy pray be seated. 
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OOROO. 

Well, — of mortal vromen 
Sure I 'm the strongest Such a toil I 'ye had 
To get to thee, Praxinoe, — such a press, — 
Men pushing, — coaches driying, — ^broken pavement,— 
Such elbowing, such treading upon toes : — 
And then you live at such an endless distance. 

PRAXINOB. 

Thanks to my worthy spouse, who bought us here,^* 
At the very edge of the world, — this hole, not house,— 
I know his plan : — ^he wanted to remove me 
Out of your neighborhood, — ^a cruel, cross, 
Ill-humored 

OOROO. 

Hush, my dear Praxinoe, hush ! 
The babe hears every word you say :— do see 
How the rogue eyes you. 

PRAXINOK. 

What 's the matter! baby ! 
Cheer up, my little one ! I did not mean 
Your father : — he 's not cruel. 

GOROO. 

He 's too kind :— 
A knowing brat, Praxinoe. 

PRAXINOK. 

Do but hear. 
These husbands are so stupid ! Some days since 
I sent out mine to buy a wash, — some white 
And red for my complexion, — and what, think you. 
He brought me home ? A jug of plain fresh water. 

OORGO. 

My Dioclidas is but little better 

In making purchases : — ^but yesterday 

He undertook to buy some colored wools 

For my embroidery, and I do assure you 

He purchased at a most enormous rate 

The poorest article ! But come ! to business ! 

You '11 see the show : — ^"tis time we were abroad : 

Where are your cloak and bonnet ! 'Tis reported 

The Queen will be most elegantly dressed. 
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PRAXINOS. 

No vronder t-^well she may : but tell us, prithee. 
What will she wear! 

OOROO. 

Another time for that : 
We 'ye none to lose at present. 

PRAXINOE. 

Quick, Eunoe ! 
Some water ! — ^bring it hither ! — Come, bestir thee ! 
How like a drone she moves ! Now,— fill the basin ! — 
Nay, — not too much ! Hold ! hold ! — you spatter me 
And wet my linen. Stay ! Well, — Heaven be praised ! 
I 'm washed at last in some sort. Where 's the key 
Of the great press ! Quick, bring it 

OOROO. 

Dear Praxinoe ! 
That 's a fair robe, and well becomes thee. Prithee 
What might it cost thee from the loom ? 

PRAXINOB. 

Good GorgOy 
You '11 call me wasteful hussey. That robe cost me — 
More than I choose to tell thee of, — besides 
A world of pains to get it 

eoRoo. 

•Twas worth while, 
For the robe really fits thee well. 

PRAXINOE. 

My bonnet 
And parasol. Good bye, boy ! — ^I *11 not take thee 
For fear some horse should bite thee. Be a good babe. 
Or else the old witch will come. Nay, cry, if thou wilt, 
*Tis better so than hurt. Come, let's away. 

[Th a servant] 
Phrygia, divert the babe,^-call the dog in, — 
And lock the outer door. 

[Without] 

Good Lord ! what crowds ! 
How can we ever pass ! The street '9 alive, 
Like a mere ant-hill. What a world of good 
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Our noble monarch doth ! Before his time. 
While his late father reigned,— of glorious memory,— 
On such a day as this the street was filled 
With pickpockets. Oh mercy ! mercy ! Gorgo ! 
Here are the King's war-horses. Sure as life 
They '11 trample on ns. Spare us, do, dear driver! 
For pity !— There ! — the bay horse rears, — Oh mercy I • 
How wild he is ! Eunoe, you rash creature ! 
Ck>me to my side. He '11 surely kill his rider. 
Thank Heaven, I left the babe at home. 

GORGO. 

Praxinoel 
'Tis over now. We 're safe, and all the people 
Stowed snugly in their places. Never fear ! 

PRAXINOB. 

Yes, here at last we 're safe. From quite a child 
A horse and a live snake are the two things 
I hold in most aversion. Let us hasten I — 
Here 's a fine crowd ! 

ooRoo — [to a woman.] 
Art from within, good mother T 

OLP WOKAN. 

Aye, children I 

OOROO. 

Is the pass clear T Could we easily 
Find entrance to the palace? 

OLD WOMAN. 

Easily? 
You can but try. The Greeks, by frequent trying. 
You know, took Troy. Trying, my honey damsels, 
Brings many a thing to pass. 

GORGO. 

The old lady speaks 
Like any oracle. 

4 
PRAXINOS. 

Let alone women 
For knowing every thing. She '11 tell, I warrant you. 
How Jupiter wooed Juno. 
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OOROO* 

Look, Prazinoe ! 
What crowds about thd door I 

PRAZINOE. 

Astonishing ! 
Gorgo, your hand ! Eunoe, hold by Eutychis ! 
And closely or they part us. Now we enter 
Together. Close, Eunoe ! — ^Mercy on me ! 
Me miserable ! They Ve torn in two my mantle. 
Oh, Gorgo ! — ^Do, for Heaven's dear sake, dear man I 
Do, as you prize your happiness, save the pieces. 

KAN. 

I did not tear it, bat will gladly aid you. 

PRAXINOB. 

A frightful crowd ! — ^They jostle one another 
For all the world like swine. 

KAN. 

Cheerly, my ladies I 
Ton 're safe at last 

PRAXINOB. 

Good man ! good luck attend thee 

Now and forever for thy kindness. — Gorgo ! 

'Twas a nice, well-bred gentleman. Where 's Eunoe T 

Oh, there she struggles. Here we are, child ! come ! 

Well jostled, wench ! — Now we are all safe within, 

As the husband said who locked his wife out o' doors. 

OOROO. 

Look here, Praxinoe ! Mark that fine embroidery ! 
How delicate and rich ! 'tis sure the work 
Of more than mortal fingers. 

PRAXINOB. 

Great Minerva ! 
What weaver could have made this stuff? What limner 
Marked out so gloriously those forms ! What nature 
And truth they stand and move withal ! I swear 
There 's life there and no needle work. Well ! well ! 
Man is a wondrous creature. Oh how beautiful 
The youthful God lies on his silver bed ! 
Dearest Adonis ! Thee the very shades 
Look kindly on* 
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»BCOND MAN. 

Nay, hold your clacking, gossips ! 

A pair of chattering pies ! I can 't abide 

Your coarse, broad Syracusan. 

OOROO. 

Heyday, man I 

Who made thee our task-master T Magpies are we ? 

Catch us, ihen, if j-ou *d cage ual Syracusaris ! 
I M have you know, sir, that wc came from Carinth, 
And speak like good Corinthians. 'Tis a hard caac 
If women may 'nt converse in their own language. 

FRAXINOE* 

WeJl answered, sweet-heart ! we 'fl not be brow-beaten* 
I wish the rogue may not prove mischievous. 

OORGO. 

Hush ! hush ! Praiinoe \ for the Grecian girl 
Prepares to sing. *Tia she that led so lately 
The dirge of Sperchis. She '11 do wonders — ^hark * 

SONG, 
Hail Cytherea, 

Pride of our coast f 
Welcome Adonis! 

The loved one, — the lost! 
Death could not hold thee 

In his dark reign; 
Fate has restored thee 

Blooming again. 

Si 
Princes and heroes 

Rest in their urns* 
No ! not another 

Save thee returns. 
Death could not hold thee 

In his dark reign ; ' ^^ 

Fate has restored thee 

Blooming again. 

a 

Wake to salute them , 

Musk and song, ^ 
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Pour in their pathway 

Roses along ! 
HailCytherea! 

Pride of our coast ! 
Welcome Adonis ! 

The loTed one, — the lost ! 



Victor of agony ! 

Victor of night! 
Welcome again 

To the regions of light! 
Hell could not hold thee 

In his dark reign ; 
Fate has restored thee 

Blooming again. 

5. 

Beauty beside thee, 

Bright in her charms, 
Waits to receive thee 

Back to her arms. 
Hail Cy therea ! 

Pride of our coast ! 
Welcome Adonis ! 

The loved one,— the lost! 

6. 
Egypt exulting 

Rouses her throng ; 
Shares in the triumph. 

Joins in the song. 
Hail, Cytherea ! 

Pride of our coast ! 
Welcome Adonis ! 

The loved one, — the lost! 

OOROO. 

A sweet, ingenious ditty ! — Let me tell thee, 

Praxinoe, that same minstrel is endowed 

With a rare wit, and what she doth invent 

She clothes in delicate language. Come, away! 

My husband is yet dinnerless. At best 

He hath a testy humor, and when fasting 

Is a mere savage. Fare thee well, Adonis ! 
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The questioa has been recently much agitated in our literary 
circles, of the propriety of extending the protection to literary 
property afforded by our existing law of copyright, to foreign, as 
well as to native and resident, authors ; in other words, of establish- 
ing by reciprocal legislation wi^^h foreign nations — having especial 
reference, of course, to England — a system of ** International Copy- 
right." The impulse which first * set this ball in motion,' was de- 
rived from a petition to that effect addressed to Congress, in Feb- 
ruary, 1837, by not less than fifty-six of (he most eminent authors 
of that xountry, backed by a few American authors and writers of 
one sort .or another, concurring in the appeal urged by the former 
upon the liberality and justice of our Government. 

It WA9, of course, perfectly proper and natural for the popular 
authors of England to address such an appeal to our Government 
For widely distinct in nationality, and distant in geographical longi- 
tude, as are the two countries, yet the possession of a common vernac- 
ular, the general diffusion of education, and the rapidly progressive 
increase of population and wealth, on our side of the broad Atlantic, 
would of course make it a very desirable object for English authors 
to reap the benefit of the American market in the circulation of their 
writings. There could at any rate be no harm in the request and 
the attempt As for the American signers to the petition, however, 
they would have better at the same time consulted their own inter- 
ests, and discharged their devoir to the cause of American litera- 
ture, as representatives of which they appear on the occasion, by 
directing the attention of the Government and (he public to the real 
radical vice in our legislation on the subject of literary property, — 
which is, our imperfect recognition of the reality and sanoHty of 
that species of property. It is in fact entirely reversing the natural 
succession of ideas and of legislation, for English and American 
authors to unite in appl3ring for an international copyright law, on 
the ground of those eternal principles of abstract justice which, we 
freely confess, are paramount to any considerations of expediency 
and selfish interests, — while at the same time neither country re- 
cognizes in ite legislation (he very principle of property on which 
this appeal to our disinterested and self-sacrificing equity is based. 

• Remarks on Literary Property. By Philip H. Niddin, A. M., Ac Philadel- 
phia. Nicklin 9l Johnwm, 1888. 

A Plea for Authors, and the Rights of Literary Property. By an American, 
liew York. Adland & Saunders, 183a 
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Let our neighbour remove the beam from her own eye, before cry* 
ing out against the mote whkh she sees in ours. X«et us ourselTeSt 
if we are prepared to admit the principle at all, admit it frankly as 
a vital and governing principle, to reform the whole body of our 
legislation on the subject, instead of merely making a partial and 
doubtful application of it, at the expense of a clear tax upon our 
own reading public, for the sole benefit of * the stranger' not * with* 
in our gates,' but thousands of miles distant from our shores. 

The grievance complained of is simply, that foreign authors re- 
ceive no pecuniary benefit for the republication of their writings in 
this country. In the absence of any copyright restriction, the free- 
dom of competition among our publishers gives us the benefit of the 
earliest possible publication, at the cheapest possible price, of the 
best productions of the British press, that i» to say, of all such as are 
adapted to our public taste, possessing that intrinsic vitality of 
merit which can alone give them circulation. Our reprints are 
certainly astonishingly cheap, in comparison with the English prices 
of the originals. This is not derived solely, though it is, of course* 
in a considerable degree, from the absence of a copyright tax for 
the benefit of the author. The effect of the monopoly which in 
point of fact exists among the magnates of * the trade ' in London, is 
at least equally influential in keeping up the high scale of prices of 
books in that country ; to which is to be added the consideration of 
their usual superior mechanical elegance, to adapt them to the more 
limited, but more wealthy classes on which they depend for their 
circulation. The question is now whether we ^all * take the gifts 
the gods provide us,' and continue to enjoy the advantage of this 
cheap use of the cream of the literature of our mother country, or 
magnanimously consent to pay a gratuitous copyright tax to the 
British author, as an ofifering of trans-Atlantic liberality, in addition 
to the remuneration which he receives from his publishers or the 
public at home. 

It is a question purely of magnanimity, of volunteer justice and 
generosity ; and while this is the only real ground on which the 
application rests, we acknowledge it to be the highest and strongest 
on which it could be placed. The argumentum ad hominem ad- 
dressed to our national self-interest, in the eighth clause of the peti- 
tion, we dismiss as futile in itself, and, though rather specious and 
insidious, as calculated, when fairly examined, to prejudice rather 
than promote the object sought. It is there put forward, that 
American authors are injured, and the formation of a national liter- 
ature impeded, by the circulation of cheap English books, — the cost 
of copyright, to be paid to the American writer, operating as a 
bounty on the foreign importation, and as a comparative tax on the 
native production. Even if such were the case, we should certainly 
be little more disposed to favor a literary protective tariff, to foster 
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artificiaUy a domestic manufaeCure at the expense of a general taxa- 
tion of the reading public, than in the case of cotton and woollen 
cloths. If a better literature, books more acceptable to the public 
taste, can be furnished cheaper by the present system, certainly, if 
we admit into the inquiry no other consideration than that of ex- 
pediency, we see no adequate reason to change it. But it is an 
entire mistake to imagine that its operation is injurious to the for- 
mation of a national literature. It might as well be pretended, that 
the importation of splendid galleries of foreign paintings, or operas 
and oratorios of foreign music, with a gratuitous or very cheap ac- ^ 
cess to them afforded to the public at large, would be injurious to * 
the cultivation of American art. Its operation is directly the 
reverse. The present cheapness of books places them within the 
reach of hundreds of thousands to whom they would otherwise be 
inaccessible ; and while it extends indefinitely the limits, it at the 
«ame time, by such exercise, vastly improves the taste, of what is ^ 
commonly termed * the reading public' Certainly the creation of 
80 broad and sound a basis for the support of a literature of domestic 
production, by the multiplication of the number of readers, and the 
cultivation of their literary taste, is not a very direct way to discou- 
rage a national literature. Its effect tends rather to raise the stand- 
ard of taste by^which authors write and the public reads, stimulating 
the former to exertion by the influence of example and emulation, 
and at the same time enriching the soil from which they have to 
reap. There is no difficulty in the sale of good American books ; or ^ 
at least, whatever discouragement may proceed from the influence 
of our habitual subserviency to British criticism and British example, 
or from other causes, it is not chargeable to the competition of cheap 
British republications. The public understand the cause of the ne- 
cessary difference of price to cover the cost of copyright to the 
American author ; and, for a book worth reading, are very little 
disposed to be niggardly in paying it. Certainly the difference of 
a few shillings in price is more than compensated by the influence 
of national pride in an American literature, — by the interest in Ame- 
rican subjects, on which foreigners are incompetent to write, — and 
by the increased exertions of the press in behalf of American 
works, proceeding both from these causes, and from the intimate 
relationship naturally subsisting between our literary classes and 
the newspaper press. Again, it should be borne in mind* that 
the very freedom of competition among our booksellers, in the 
republication of foreign works of popular interest, necessarily 
reduces their profits on them down to the very lowest scale pos- 
sible. If an edition is printed at a price calculated to yield a 
few cents per volume above a fair remunerating profit for the 
investment of capital and- superintendence, presto, it is supplanted 
in the market in " twenty-two hours," by a rival edition, brinir- 
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ing the price down again to that minimun level. It is manifestly, 
therefore, the interest of the publisher, as is remarked by Mr. 
Nicklin in the little volume now before us, and it is his prefer- 
ence and hisf practice, to invest hitt capital in American copyright 
books, in the exclusive sale of which he enjoys legal protection, 
whenever such as will sell are offered to him. There need be no 
fear oCa want of readers, of an ample public support and patronage, 
whenever American writers shall obey the impulses of American 
thought and feeling, and embody and utter the free workings of the 
American mind, — in harmony with the genius of our national insti- 
tutions and charac^r, and with the free spirit of the age, which we 
see in every direction teeming with remarkable phenomena, and 
symptoms of the dawn of a new era in the world's history. If our 
literature is now languishing, nerveless, and feebly imitative, it is 
to other causes that we must look for an explanation of the fact, 
than to the rivalry of cheaper English books, and to other means 
for its remedy than to an « International Copyright Law.* 

To return then to the thread of our former remarks, — the present 
appeal addresses itself solely to our high and refined liberality, and 
calls upon us to make a great sacrifice, both of the public conve- 
nience, in the widely diffused enjoyment and benefit of cheap books, 
and of the interests of a very extensive and flourishing branch of 
trade, involving from thirty to fifty millions of money, and several 
hundred-thousands of persons, — without even professing to offer any 
equivalent in exchange. If the proposed reform is consummated, 
it will certainly be the first time that international relations have 
been adjusted, by high-minded statesmen, on this pure, magnanimous 
principle of action — this exemplification of the stoic morality, fiat 
justitia mat cesium — this disinterested contempt for the old diplo- 
macy of the quid pro quo^ for the sanction of universal usage, and 
for the example of the very nation from which the present appeal 
proceeds, in other branches of her legislation on this same subject, 
and others of a kindred nature. It is true that it is proposed 
that the operation of the law shall be reciprocal, American authors 
enjoying in England the same privileges asked at our hands for 
British authors. It is unnecessary for us, howevet, to waste time 
in illustrating the notorious truth, that in practice this reciprocity 
would be like that of the Irish Ambassador, reciprocal all on one 
side. 

Now we do freely and reverently admit the fiat justitia ruat cesium 
principle, as the true basis of national morality, greatness, and hap- 
piness. Be justice done though the heavens fall ! In the conduct 
of the aggregate millions which constitute the nation, as in the re- 
lations of the individual units, honesty is the best policy; and 
such is the wonderful harmony between the moral and physical 
constitutions of men and of nations, that no moral wrong can be a 
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right in policy, on a comprehensive view of real and enlightened 
principles of self-interest, however fair-seeming the temptations of 
an immediate expediency. Would to God, indeed, that nations 
would but trust themselves to this principle, more freely than they 
do or dare, in the reform of the manifold evils and abuses by which 
they are afflicted from of old, without the perpetual restraint of 
motives of expediency, and bkrm for the privileges of existing 
selfish interests, always clamorous for their own perpetuation ! If 
our present laws on this subject involve a violatiwi of a natural 
right of property of the foreign author, unafiected by the considera- 
tion of distinct nationality and the distance of an ocean, in heaven's 
name lei that plague-spot of moral wrong be cleansed out ^Let us 
go and sin no more, however seeming pleasant and profitable the 
fniits of the unlawfVil indulgence. And let us, by so noble a sacri- 
fice of interest on the altar of justice, set an example to the other 
nations of the civilized world, which Avould be sp worthy of the 
spirit of democratic truth. 

But in thus hastening on by our example the gradual march of 
the nations of the earth towards the millenium of the reign of 
universal love, peace, truth, virtue, and. happiness, let us proceed 
wisely and calmly, — above all, consistently ; for the greatest truth is 
the harmony of all truths. A too rash and partial precipitation in 
well-doing is scarcely less to be deprecated than the opposite ex- 
treme of obstinate adherence to evil. ^ 

What then is the principle of right on which the present appeal 
to our liberality is founded ? It is the sacred principle of property^ v 
— *the original, inherent, and inviolable right of ownership in the 
productions of intellectual labor, alleged to exist independently of 
civil institutions, and of territorial divisions of human society. 
This is the ground, and no other, on which our national honor is 
invoked on the present occasion to extend to English authors the - 
privilege of American Copyright. 

It is certainly a very singular fact in the history of modem civili- 
sation, that while the press has been, by universal admission, the 
great paramount ruling power which has swayed at will the desti- 
nies of men and of nations, the very class who have worked that 
mighty engine of influence, — the thinkers and writers who have 
poured forth their own minds and infused them into their fellow 
men, till they have animated and directed the action of the whole 
social mass, — ^has been perhaps the most heavily burthened and 
afflicted class of society. What a reproach and a wonder at the 
same time that this sad proverbial truth has even grown into the 
tritest of commohplaces. They have been the only class in whose 
behalf the principle of sacred and inviolable property in the pro- 
ductions of their own self-impelled and original intellectual labor, 
«nd the right to a proportionate compensation for the benefit and 
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enjoyment imparted to others, has not been recognized and protected 
by the collective will of society embodied in the Law. It is, indeed, 
a truth full of sadness, impressing itself strongly and most painfully 
on the mind of the student of the history of modem literature. 
Of the incalculable amount of social evil, vitally pernicious though 
too deeply seated to be tangibly felt and appreciated, which has 
flowed, directly or indirectly, from this principle of moral wrong, 
no human imagination can ever conceive the fointest idea, — arbing 
out of the abuse or prostitution of genruSf whose action is upon the 
Tery heart-springs of society, and from the number of noble minds 
deterred from devoting their heaven-inspired energies to their na- 
tural mission of the instruction and improvement of their kind. 
While they have worked the social machine, which has protected 
the rights, and fostered by encouraging laws and institutions the 
prosperity and happiness of others, their own almost invariable 
lot has been one of oppressed and plundered poverty, and the 
veriest dregs of misery, — tenfold more bitter to their peculiar consti- 
tution and temperament than to common men. The remedy of this 
wrong, more pregnant perhaps with evil than any of the other many 
ricious institutions existing in every society, is, in our opinion, one 
of the most important reforms now called for by the progress of 
enlightenment and civilisation. 

The principle of property is the key-stone of the arch of so- 
ciety. It is the first, deepest, and mpst sacred, of the principles of 
social order and law — those at least which are purely human in 
their nature and relations. It is a natural and original principle, 
and not a mere artificial creation of law, as is erroneously pretended 
by some few writers. The right of property in the creations of 
original individual effort, — inviolable and perpetual, and transmissi- 
ble by the will of the owner — is unquestionably a natural moral 
right, antecedent and superior to legislation ; being the object and 
motive of social union, rather than its effect and consequence. The 
tiller of the earth moistens the ground with the sweat of his brow ; 
and with the fatigue of his whole frame, and the devotion of the 
pleasant hours of life f^om the rising to the setting of the sun, calls 
forth into existence out of the dull clod healthful food for the sus- 
tenance of man's body, — will any one question his original and 
perfect right to the exclusive possession and enjoyment of the fruits 
of his industry ? And shall we deny the right of ownership, equally 
perfect and absolute, of the author to the creations of his intel- 
lectual labor, — by which he calls forth into tangible existence and 
visible presence before the eyes of all men, out of the illimitable 
domain of unexplored truth and unexpressed thought, that spiritual 
food which is not less necessary to the mental, than the former is 
to the ph}Feical, constitution of manT In no point of view can the 
two cases be compared, in which the right of the latter will not t^ 
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pear, to the most rigid analysis, while of a superior order in kind, 
at least equally absolute and perfect* in degree, with that of the 
former, — whether we regard the perpetual benefit conferred upon 
society by the author of a good book ; the laborious devotion of 
mental, combined with even physical, efibrt, — and the original, indi* 
vidual chamcter of that effort ; the waste of energy, health, and 
time expended upon it ; the susceptibility of distinct definition of 
the product, be it poem, history, essay, or romance ; its exchangeable 
value, susceptible of being regulated by the ordinary laws of econo- 
my ; the peculiar characteristics of that class of men — martyrs, in 
their dealings with their fellow men, to that very constitution and 
temperament which makes them the highest benefactors of society ; 
and finally — the point of view of the greatest utilitarian impor- 
tance — the necessity of secure and permanent protection in their 
natural right of property, to encourage the best kinds of production, 
to induce the highest orders of minds to devote themselves freely 
to a life of literary and pMlosophical labor, and — ^in the leisure of 
personal ease, permitting the indulgence of all their healthful natu- 
ral affections and sympathies — to utter all that is in them, and to 
mature and perfect its expression, to the full extent of their powers. 

And yet, what is the principle which we find pervading the legis- 
lation, on this subject, of both England and our own country — the 
two particularly under consideration at present t It is, that copy- ^ 
right is not property, in the full and proper sense of the word, j 
That it is simply a sort of monopoly privilege or bonus, granted ^ 
for a mere term of years, by legislative grace, for the encourage- 
ment of authors. What language would be adequate to utter the 
abhorrence with which the proposal would be received, to make a 
general agrarian division of every other species of property, for 
the benefit of the public at large, at the end of every period of 
fourteen or twenty-eight years ? Yet when the author, at the ex- 
piration, of such a term sees himself despoiled of his property — the 
Talue of which is perhaps just beginning to become settled and 
available— on which he has expended his toil, his time, his talents, 
and perhaps his health — and sees the same gratuitously thrown 
t>pen to the public, at the mere cost of the mechanical processes of 
the printer and the commercial profits of the bookseller, the voice 
of complaint is mute ; or if perhaps feebly heard in private from 
some helpless victim of the oppression, passes away all unheeded 
by those who are reaping its fruit. 

The arguments are exceedingly flimsy and futile by which we 
t)Cca8ionany hear the attempt made to defend this palpably unjust, 
and equally unwise, system of literary agrarianism. They are in 
fact scarcely worth even the brief notice which we shall bestow on 
them. The real support of the system is to be found only in the 
tact of the helplessness of the class injured, — in the selfish indifier> 
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ence of men lo the oppression which they imagine (most short* 
sighted error ! ) profitable to themselves as promoting cheap pri- 
ces, — and in the vis inerti(B of habiU 

It is sometimes, for insiance, pretended, that the author abandons 
his exclusive right of property by the act of publication. But this 
act is only the peculiar mode of using his property beneficially ; 
the benefit being, like the blessing of mercy, a double one, both U> 
/ him thai gives and htm that takes* The benefit of the author i» 
proportionate to the difinsion of the benefit throughout the ptiblici— - 
that species of property hating this advantage over the exclusive 
possession and enjoyment of most other kinds of property, a cha** 
racteristic which ought to invest it with a double sanctity, on rao* 
tives equally of public policy and public justice. It might as weH 
be pretended that the proprietor of a theatre loses his right of 
ownership in the establishment and "properties,** by the admission 
of the public,---or the owner of a splendid painting, by its publie 
exhibitioUr 

In the second place, it is said, that the proper meed and reward 
/ of literary efibrt is fame, and, that the addition of pecuniary incen- 
tive is calculated to degrade its objects, to unnerve its inspired 
vigor, and to dim the halo of its gh>ry. Though this objection has 
been gravely advanced from the English Bench, it does not deserve 
at this day a serious reply. Alas that the only two classes of workers 
for the benefit of mankind to whose treatment this crlrelly politic 
principle is applied, of keeping them in perpetual starvation to 
sharpen their faculties for the public good, should be cats and au^ 
thors, — the two extremes— on the one part, of brute hxstinct, on the 
most minute scale of domestic life, to rid us of rats and mice — and, 
on the other, of human inteHect, in its sublime and universal mis*- 
sion, for the investigation of all truth, the cultivation of all ksow- 
ledgc, and the developement of that divine germ, struggling ever 
towards the light of a future indefinite progress of perfectibility, of 
the existence of which deep-buried within him every human being 
has at times a certain consciousness,— dimly but yearningly pro* 
phetic of the truth. 

Or again it is objected, that this exclusive right of publication is 
a monopoly; and if granted for a limited term, for the peculiar ben*' 
efit and encouragement of authors, ought certainly not to be made 
perpetual. If copyright is a • monopoly,* every species of property 
created or acquired by labor is equally liable to the name ; and this 
reason would be equally valid in favor of cancelling, at certain short 
periods, every existing title to property, and permitting free entry 
and seizure ad arbitriutn to the first comer, or to the public at large* 
^Agrarianism,^ in the sense of disregard to the sanctity of the prin- 
ciple of property, is one of the courteous epithets with which the 
political school in which we belong is commonly assailed by i^ 
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opponents. We are certainly no friends to restrictiye legisIatioiH 
and the creation of partial interests and so-called vested rights, ia 
derogation of the high and holy principle of equality of rights ; we 
should be, glad, however, in the present case, where the sacred prin- 
ciple of true, rightful, natural property is distinctly involved, if 
those who thus assail us would vie with us in redeeming it from its 
long abused state of contempt and violation. 

Another objection is< that property in ideas is an impossibility, 
inasmuch as they are not only in their nature universal and common 
to the whole world, the germ of all existing in every individual 
mind, but they are intangible abstractions, not susceptible of defini- 
tion and identification as property, to the exclusion of the claims 
of others who may have an equal right of original conceptions 
This vindication of the denial to authors of their right of perfect 
and absolute property in their works, is very absurJ, though we 
have known it urged from very respectable quarters. Every thing 
having an exchangeable value, whether material or immaterial, is 
wealth, and is of course susceptible of the right of property. This 
idea is very ably illustrated in Professor Vethake's recent work on 
Political^conomy which we intend to make the subject of an e^rly 
review. /.The privilege of multiplying copies of a book for which 
there exists a public demand, and of afibrding to those who are ^ 
willing to pay a price, susceptible of precise calculation, an oppor- 
tunity for the possession and enjoyment of it, is a valuable property ^ 
fulfilling a)l the conditions necessary to entitle it to the same pro- 
tection extended to every other species of property in that which i 
possesses exchangeable value, derived from its adaptation to gratify \ 
the wants and desires, whether physical or moral, of mankind* 
Though the fishes of the deep, the beasts of the wild, or the birds I 
of the air, are insusceptible of a right of property, yet the capture of 
the prey by human toil and skill, which may be said to be its crea^ 
Hon^ for all useful purposes, generates simultaneously an absolute / 
right of property which no one can justly call in question. And 
so of the universal common domain of thought and imagination. 
The free community of right, possessed by every human mind, of 
roaming at large throughout its immensity of space, and of utter- 
ing, to all who will listen, what it has there seen and felt, is in no 
respect affected by an exclusive right of property in books. The 
peculiar combination and arrangement of ideas, images, and senti- 
ments, and their expression to the eyes and ears of other meur-^ 
in a peculiar manner, through the medium of language, every word 
of which in its proper place, and every turn of style, is the result 
and evidence of individual labor, — is certainly the creation of a 
thing that did not exist before, for any useful purpose, but is now ^ 
made visible and serviceable in a local habitation and a name ; and 
it is precisely such a creation^ by individual labor and skill, benefl- 
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dal to the general interests of mankind, as is naturally attended by 
a right of property, as absolute and perfect as that right can ever 
exist The same elemental materials remain always of coarse at 
the free use of any who may choose to recombine and reQtter them 
in their own way ; and indirect, and often unconscious, imitation 
can neither be prevented, nor does it affect the present question. 
The objection of its not being susceptible of definition, for the pur- 
pose of legal protection as exclusive property, is sufficiently refut- 
ed, both by a moment's reflection upon the distinct oneness of any 

^ particular work, of whatever department of literature, peculiar in 
all its parts and peculiar as a whole in their combination, — and also 
by the fact that such protection, as we here contend should be per* 
petual, is actually bestowed for a term of years by our present laws, 
and enforced without difficulty, during that period, by the intelli* 
gence of judges and juries. 

But the principal ground on which this ^ agrarian ' injustice to 
authors is sought to be defended is this, — that, whatever may be the 
abstract justice of the case, the general policy of society so strongly 
dictates that books should be open to all the world, without liability 
to the caprice or exorbitance of private owners, that thf former 
consideration ought to, and must, yield to the suprema lex of the 
general good. This argument would lead with equal force to con- 
sequences utterly subversive of that entire system of social order 
which is based on the fundamental idea of property. It is an ap« 
plication of that pernicious principle, of the consecration of the 
means by the end, which is the mother of all evil. Moreover, as 
before remarked, it is practically not less unwise in policy, than 
unjust in moral equity. It would not diminish the quantity, nor 
impede the circulation, of useful and agreeable books. It would 
only improve their quality. There is no danger of good books 
being withheld from circulation by caprice or exorbitance. The 
principles of self-interest and competition are unerring in their 
operation, if legislation would only trust them freely. The pro- 
prietors of copyright will never allow the field which they may 
possess to run to waste for want of cultivation. The public de- 

/ mand will always command the full supply which it desires ; while 
exorbitance of price in the latter will always defeat, and thus rectify, 
itself, both by discouraging consumption, and by calling into ex- 
istence rival productions of similar character, and of merit probably 
improved by the benefit of the former model. It may well be 
doubted whether books would be in general any more expensive 
than at present. An immense saving of useless production would 
be efifected, by diminishing the publication of such worthless trash 
y as now constitutes four-fifths of the « literature of the day.' This 
saving would enure to the benefit of literary men of real desert. 
More good books would be written und fewer bad; the former 
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Would be more, and the latter less, extensirely read ; and in that state 
of things it may be questioned whether the obvious policy, to both 
authors and publishers, of multipl3ring their circulation in a geo- 
metrical, by the diminution of price in an arithmetical, ratio, which 
is now becoming perfectly well understood in the trade, would not 
hare the effect of even diminishing the present general scale of 
prices ; while justice would be done to literary men, and a new era 
would dawn upon their present oppressed and really degraded con- 
dition. I 

We are, then, in favor of the recognitiqp of the absolute right I V 
of property in copyright, by placing it on a footing of equality J ^ 
with other descriptions of property. It is just in equity, and there- ^ ^ 
fore wise in policy. It is perfectly sound in principle, and therefore 
cannot but prove safe in practice. It will produce at the same time a 
Tery beneficial effect on the well-being and social condition of the 
literary class, and exert a very salutary influence on our future li- 
terature — ^involving in its train all that moral action on the health- 
ful developement of national character and civilization, which re- 
ceives its direction and tone from the popular literature of the ; 
times. This fundamental truth should not be lost sight of, — ' 
that no institution can flourish, and no class of men can exist in a 
healthy state, — whether for their own well-being, or in their rela- 
tions with the rest of society so as to develope fully all the useful V 
functions which they are naturally calculated to exercise, — in which 
the principle of sanctity of property is infringed upon in the slightest 
degree, by the short-sighted •• expediency " of artificial legislation. 

This is the cause to which may be traced the general flimsy and 
ephemeral character of the literature of the times, both in England 
and this country. Few men devote themselves, in the right and 
worthy spirit, to literature as a profession. With all it is a mere 
elegant accessory to other more important avocations, except in 
the case of that ill-starred class of desultory scribblers for bread 
who spin out their daily thread of meagre trash, under the ever 
goading stimulus of starvation, to flatter the ruling caprice of p«b- 
Hc taste, and * catch as she flies the Cynthia of the minute.' Those 
men of eminent intelligence and virtue who are the natural in- 
structors and guides of society in the career of civilization, through 
the press, are deterred by this oppressive discouragement from the 
proper discharge of that nobly arduous duty, and are compelled to 
leave it to take care of itself, in the hands of an inferior order of 
minds, whose ill-directed and desultory efforts probably do much 
more harm than good. Or if they do occasionally write, it is under 
such disadvantage, from the pressure of poverty, and the necessity 
of addressing themselves to the exigency of the hour and the popu- 
lar taste of the day, without time to develope and mature what is 
within them — having no lasting property in their works to const!- 
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lute a provision for age, and transmissible like other property to 
their children — that society reaps but a small proportion of the 
good which it ought to derire from their labors. 

This b, then, one of the most important reforms that could be 

made by enlightened and liberal legislation. It ought not to be 

longer delayed ; and the example of its introduction would be emi* 

nently worthy of the generally liberal character of our institutions. 

It is not oflen that we are in fayor of a new restrictive law. We 

should be glad to see all the natural energies of society relieved 

from the worse than useless fetters of a great proportion ef those 

now in operation. The protection of natural rights of person and 

property, on the sublimely simple idea of Jefferson, ought to be 

j the sole end and aim of law. But although, on the pure theory of 

philosophical democracy, it ought never to transcend this limit, on 

I the delusive idea of encouraging particular interests, yet, within 

/ that limit, the essential object of protection ought to be perfectly 

\ and akolutely secured, justice being done to each by impartiality 

I to all. At any rate, while we hold in such implicit reverence all 

I artificial vested rights, which are not unfrequently iniquitous in their 

I inception, and impolitic and unjust to society at large in their con- 

tinuance, we certainly ought not to refuse to recognize and protect 

those absolute natural rights of property, which are founded on the 

, best original title, production by individual labor, and. are at the 

same time in perfect harmony with the wisest policy and the best 

interests of all classes of society. 

The present state of legislation on this subject, in the different 
eivilized countries of the world, may be thus briefly summed up. 
In France, by the Code, the exclusive ** usufruct** or copyright 
is possessed by the author for the term of his own life, and extends 
to his children for twenty years aAer his death. This was a modifi- 
cation engrafted by Napoleon, in 1810, upon the law of the National 
Convention, in 1793, which extended the right to the author^s heirs 
for ten years after his death ; on which Mr. Nicklin thus quaintly 
remarks, — ** thus showing the sincerity of his celebrated answer to 
Madame De Stael, when she asked him ' what woman deserved most 
of her country? * and he replied 'she who has the greatest number 
of children. * This law is more unequal than that of the Conven- 
tion, for a multitude of persons die without children^ where one 
dies without heirs; and perhaps in altering the law. Napoleon h&d 
it as much in view to encourage the multiplication of soldiers as of 
books. It certainly holds out but small encouragement for a bache- 
lor to write a book, as publishers will not give much for property 
held by so slight a tenure as a single life ; and such an author would 
not be able to compete with the father of a family in the sale of his 
literary ware.** 
The Russian law is more liberal, extending the right to the 
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author's heirs for twenty-fiTe years after his death. In Norway 
and Sweden it is perpetual. With respect to Germany, this sub- 
ject has been one of more important national interest than to any 
other country, — the production and circulation of books being much 
greater among that profoundly reflective and philosophical people 
than among any other. The want of adequate protection for liter- 
ary property has been the subject of complaint among German au- 
thors as early as the time of the Reformation. The inyention of 
the art of printing was the forerunner of that immense event in the 
progress of human emancipation, and contributed essentially to pro- 
mote its success by facilitating the diffusron of polemical writings. 
Luther was the great improver of his country's language, as well 
as the champion of intellectual freedom. In his famous transla- 
tion of the Bible he fixed a standard of the modern German idiom, 
from which it has not since greatly deviated. The edition of his 
works was not exempt from the depredation of the piratical pub- 
lishers of his time. He arraigns their misconduct in liiv usual 
Tehement and energetic style of invective. 

" What means this, my dear printers, that you thus rob and plunder the fruits of 
another's labor 1 What an iniquity that we should toil and sweat to produce these 
works, and that you should reap (he fruits of our labor I Your conduct is down- 
right robbery, which God will surely punish, and in which no true Christian can 
participate with a safe conscience." (Luther's Werke, XI. 34.) 

Under the former constitution of the Germanic empire as it sub- 
sbted previous to the French Revolution, the Emperors undertook 
to suppress this shameless piracy by severe edicts, but their pro- 
tection only extended to such books as were published by the Im- 
perial license. This furnished them with a pretext to put fetters 
on the press, which the instinct of despotism taught them was to 
free mankind from political, as well as ecclesiastical thraldom. 
The multitude of petty Principalities and States into which the 
Empire was broken, rendered the protection of uniform copyright 
laws throughout Germany essential to secure the property of au- 
thors in their literary works. But this protection was dearly bought 
by placing the press under the imprimatur of Austria, and it could 
hardly be expected that the Protestant powers would permit their 
subjects to be thus controlled in the freedom of publication. Hence, 
the diversity of laws respecting copyright which were easily evaded 
by piracy and contraband. 

On the meeting of the Congress at Vienna in 1814, a deputation of 
the German publishers and booksellers presented a memorial to that 
body on the necessity of providing more effectual securities for the 
^enjoyment of literary property, as an object of the highest concern 
io the intellectual cultivation, as well as the commercial interests 
of Germany. This application was opposed by the piratical book- 
sellers of Vienna, who strenuously sought, by all the unjust and 
sophistical arguments by which the natural rights of property of 
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Authors have always been contested, to preTent the interference of 
the Confess in their free trade in the produce of other men's 
l^or. Their opposition was, howeyer, oyerruled by that bodyi. 
Indeed, it could not decently or •onsistently confer upon the Diet 
of the Confederation the power of regulating the freedom of the 
press throughout Germany, without, at the same time, holding out 
to authors whose publications should be licensed the prospect of 
protection in the exclusiye enjoyment of their literary proper^. 
The eighteenth article of the Act of Confederation accordingly 
provided that ** the Diet should, at its first session, take up the sub* 
ject of a uniform legislation on the freedom of the press, and the 
measures necessary to secure the proprietary rights of authors and 
publishers.*' 

The Diet was not slow to exercise the first mentioned of these 
associated powers, but it was only in the year 1818 that it found 
leisure to take up the subject of copyright, nor was it until the 
year 1635 that it was at last painfully delivered of i decree which 
very iipperfectly fulfilled the so long deferred hopes of the German 
authors, artists, and publishers. 

During the whole of this period of seventeen years, the Prussian 
Government had been constantly urging the attention of the Diot aft 
Frankfort, to this subject of common concern to Germany. Among 
a nation of thirty-four millions of population, who have a com* 
mon language and literature, though divided into thirty-nine differ* 
ent sovereign States — where the most extensive book trade in the 
world is carried on — the establishment of uniform laws for the protec- 
tion of literary property must be considered an object of the high* 
est social importance. Hitherto the works of Goethe alone had 
been protected throughout the Confederation by a special decree of 
the Diet, — a compliment to the extraordinary genius of that great 
writer, at the expense of the equal justice due to others perhaps 
more fairly entitled to be protected in the fruits of their intel- 
lectual labor, if we regard the effects produced by their works 
upon the motal, political, and intellectual improvement of their 
countrymen. With this single exception, and that of the very 
honorable moral protection afforded by the fraternity of booksel* 
lers who carry on their trade at Leipsick, the book trade had been 
followed with an almost total disregard to the international rights 
of authors among the different German States, — if the term inter* 
national can be properly applied to the relations between those 
States, in any other than a fictitious sense. In respect to foreign 
authors, who write in any language other than German, this want 
of protection is a matter of very little practical importance, as 
very few French or English books (for example,) are published 
in Germany, or at least for exportation and sale in the countries 
where the original editions are published. But in respect to Ger- 
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vSui works, the want of f ome general protection by uniform laws 
throughout the Confederation, though it rendered books cheaper 
in Germany than in any other country, at the same time kept ter 
gifted authors poor, and leA thea scarcely any other reward than 
what the passionate love of literature and literary fame necessarily 
brings in its train. 

The proyision in the thirteenth articla-of the fundamental act of 
the Germanic Confederation somewhat resembles that contained in 
our National Constitution, empowering Congress to make uniform 
laws for securing to authors and inventors the exclusive property 
In their writings and inventions throughout the Union. But the 
Germanic Confederation is not like ours, a Supreme Federal Govern- 
ment, within the sphere of its acknowledged constitutional powers, 
but only a treaty of alliance for certain purposes between indepen- 
dent States, who retain (at least in theory,) all their sovereign rights, 
including those of internal legislation. So that in exercising a 
similar power the Germanic Diet is necessarily compelled to rely 
upon the separate legislation of each separate State of the Confede- 
ration, to give effect to the general legislation within its own terri- 
tory. This, of course, leaves to each the concurrent power of legis- 
lating on the subject of copyright, so as to give a more effectual 
security, and for a longer term of time than that prescribed in the 
regulations of the Diet. Thus by the Federal Decree of 1835 the 
rights of authors are secured for a term of not less than ten nor 
more than twenty years throughout the Confederation ; whilst by 
the Prussian law of seventeenth June, 1837, the property of an 
author in his works is secured during his natural life^ and to his 
heirs for thirty years after his decease — so far as respects works 
published in Prussia, or in other foreign States securing a recipro- 
cal privilege to Prussian authors. It also prohibits the theatrical 
exhibition of all dramatic works so long as they are not published 
by printing, without the consent of the author, or his heirs, until 
ten years after his decease ; and does not forget to extend its pro- 
tection to musical composition, and to prohibit the multiplication 
of sculpture by means of casts, and of drawings and paintings by 
engravings, dc^c, without the consent of the author. So that it far 
exceeds in liberality, not only the decree of the Diet, but our own 
law and that of England ; besides being free from those ambiguities 
which have given rise to so much doubt and perplexity in the ex- 
ecution of the copyright laws, both in the United States, and that 
country from which we have borrowed our legal institutions. ^ 
German author publishing his works in one State is now protected 
in every State of the Confederation for the limited period provided 
in the decree of the Diet. After the expiration of that period his 
protection is confined to the limits of the State wherein he publishes ; 
and this state of things must continue, unless the Diet should here- 
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after extend its protection for a longer period, or nnless the other 
States of Germany should make a similar reciprocal regulation to 
that contained in the Prussian law. The concluding (thirty-eighth) 
section of this law provides that, "in respect to literary works 
published in a foreign State the present law shall be observed, so 
far as the rights secured by it are granted by the laws of such 
foreign State in respect to works published in our dominions." In 
other words, it establishes the rule of reciprocity as the guarantee 
of the proprietary rights of foreign authors in Prussia. This prin- 
ciple has already been made the basis of negotiation by the Prussian 
government with other German States, which have not yet adopted 
so liberal a protection as that of Prussia, as well as with other 
countries foreign to Germany, and to which the protection afforded 
by the Diet does not extend. Should it be met by corresponding 
measures on the part of the other German States, it would probably 
prove an effectual security for the lights of literary property through- 
out Germany ; whilst the cheapness of paper, printing, and other 
expenses of publication in that country, would always prevent the 
printing of German works to any considerable extent in foreign 
countries. To complete this view of the state of legislation in 
Germany on this subject, we will remark that the decree of the 
Diet (dated Frankfort, thirty-first November, 1835,) concludes with 
a provision that **the subject shall be taken up for deliberation 
again by the Diet of 1842, unless circumstances should require it to 
be sooner determined, and shall be considered with a view to thf 
effect produced by the present decree on the progress of the arts 
and sciences, on the public interest, and that of the trade in books 
and works of art.*' 

In England the right of property of an author was originally re- 
garded in its true light as absolute and perpetual ; and such con- 
tinued the practice from the first introduction of the art of printing 
for two and a half centuries, till the latter part of the eighteenth 
century ; and it was repeatedly recognised by decrees of the Court 
of Star Chamber, and by several acts of Parliament. It was not 
till the Statute of Anne, in the year 1710, that the idea was first 
introduced, of any limitation to the perpetuity of copyright On 
the Revolution of 1688 the abolition of the censorship of the press, 
which had afforded an incidental protection to copyright, by the 
refusal of license to piratical republications, threw the proprietors 
of copyright upon the Common Law alone for their protection and 
remedies. The sense of insecurity from the sudden cessation of 
the pains and penalties on the severity of which they had before 
been accustomed to rely, with the difficulty and uncertainty of the 
Common Law remedy of an action on the case for damages to be 
specifically proved, led them to invoke the protection of Parliament, 
by special statute interposition in their behalf. This unfortunate 
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step has indeed verified in its eventuftl result the fable of the horse 
and the man. An act was passed for the protection of copyri^t 
for fourteen years, and no longer^ — with an equal extension of the 
term if the author should be alire at the expiration of that term. 
This limitation, however, had no practical effect. It appears to 
have been generally regarded as only supplying more efficient 
means of protection for ^e terms thus limited, and not as detracting 
from the Common Law rights of others, which might be enforced after 
the expiration of the statutory terms by the Common Law remedies. 
Such continued the general construction of the law until 1769 
when the celebrated case of Millar (proprietor of the copyright of 
Thomson's Seasons,) versus Taylor (who had pirated an edition, 
about thirty-five years after the date of the original publication) 
settled th« law differently. Three of the four judg<es of the King's 
Bench (the great Lord Mansfield, with Judges Willes and Aston) 
decided in favor of the plaintiff, — Judge Yates alone dissenting; but 
on ^n appeal to the House of Lords, this just and liberal decision 
was reversed, and the strict letter of the Statute of Anne ** and no 
longer ^^^ was construed as superseding, by the special protection 
afforded for a limited term, the general Common Law right of pro- 
perty in perpetuity. The perpetual copyright was, however, pre- 
served, by special acts passed shortly after, to the Universities of 
England and Scotland, and the three great public schools of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester. We have omitted to state another 
very oppressive feature of the Statute of Anne, the obligation to 
deliver nine copies of every publication to as many public libraries, 
which was increased to eleven in 1791. The latter number, though 
confirmed in 1814, was, however, in 1836, reduced to five, at the 
instance of Mr. Buckingham, then a member of Parliament, viz : 
one copy each, for the British Museum, London : the Libraries of 
Oxford (the Bodleian) and Cambridge (the University Library;) 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh. 
The severity of this most unjust tax, in the case of those large and 
costly works of which very small editions can alone be printed^ 
will be apparent. It is stated by the writer of the •* Plea for Au- 
thors, &c," that this tax on Audubon's Birds of America for in- 
stance, would be above eight thousand dollars! The only subse- 
quent legislation on the subject has been in 1814, when, simulta- 
neously with the confirmation of the right of the libraries to the 
delivery copies, the second term of fourteen years was made abso- 
lute, instead of depending, as before, on the contingency of the life 
of the author. 

In the United States we have obeyed implicitly, in this as in so 
many other respects, the prescription of British example. The 
framers of the Constitution were evidently under that influence 
when they empowered Congress '* to promote the progress of sci- 
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ence and the useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and 
discoveries.*' Two acts were passed, one in 1790, the other in 
1802, which placed literary property on the same footing as in Eng- 
land, namely, a copyright of fourteen years, with a contingent ex- 
tension to a second similar term. The improvement made, in the 
mother country, in 1814, was not, however, followed by us till 1831^ 
when, by Mr, Verpianck*s bill. Congress went a step beyond, by 
recognizing an absolute copyright for twenty-eight years, with a 
privilege of renewal for fourteen more, — the right to renew being 
extended to the author^s widow or children. 

The time has now arrived for the entire reform of this unjust and 
unwise principle of legislation, namely, the conversion of an abso- 
lute natural right of property, if such a right can ever have an ex- 
istence, into a mere grant of legislative grace, for a limited term, 
as a mere artificial monopoly privilege, which it is the presumed 
interest of the community to annul at as early a date as possible. 
This important reform cannot be said to be in advance of public 
opinion. We are sure that it would be received with general satis- 
faction. This article has already extended to too great a length ta 
permit us to notice particularly the recent eloquent efforts of Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd, in the British Parliament, in the cause of the 
proposed reform, advocating both the extension of the term, and the 
introduction of the principle of international reciprocity, — efforts 
whose reflection through the press has not been without a consider- 
able influence on opinion in this country. The following brief ex- 
tracts from important public documents, will suffice to show that 
we are, at least, certainly on the point of maturity for the recogni- 
tion of the true principle. The restriction of the power of Con- 
gress by the words *^for limited terms," in the Constitution, as 
quoted above, is not only of an indefinite nature, admitting legiti- 
mate extension to a hundred years, or even a longer term, but is 
also easily susceptible of amendment. The Report of the Judiciary 
Committee, House of Representatives, of 1831, (Mr. Verplanck,. 
Chairman,) lays down the rightful principle in the following terms; 
and as remarked by the author of an able article in^ the American 
Jurist, volume 10, page 80, it is evident that that committee would 
have reported a bill to this effect, if they had thought the public 
mind prepared for so great a change at one stride : 

" Upon the first principles of proprietorship in prcoerty, an author has an excht- 
sire and perpetual right, in preference to any other, to the fruits of his labor. Though 
the nature of literary property is peculiar, it is not the less real and valuable. If la- 
bor and effort in producing what before was not possessed or known will give title, 
then the literary man has title, perfect and absolute, and should hare his reward : ht 
writes and he labors as assiduously as does the mechanic or husbandman." 

Mr. Clay's Report, from the Select Committee of the Senate of 
sixteenth February, 1837, says : 
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*' That authors and inTentore hare, according to the practice among civilized na- 
tions, a property in the respective productions of their genius^ is incontestible: and 
that this property should be protected as effectually as any other property is by law, 
follows as a legitimate consequence." 

While Judge Thompson, of the Supreme Court, in the well 
known case of Wheaton vs, Peters, in an opinion which Mr. 
Nicklin (whose example we follow in making these quotations) 
justly characterizes as **an opinion fuH of light and learning,** 
eays: 

" And, in accordance with these sound principles, and as applicable to the subject 
of copyright, are the remarks of Mr. Christian, in his notes to Blackstone^s Com- 
inentaries,{ 2 B. Com. 406, and note.) ' Nothing,' says he, * is more erroneous than the 
practice of referring the origin of moral rights, and the system of national equity^ 
CO that savage state, which is supposed to have preceded civilized establishments, 
in which literary composition, and of consequence the right to it, could have no exist- 
ence. But the true mode of ascertaining a moral right, I conceive, is to inquire 
whether it is such as the reason, the cultivated reason of mankind, must necessarily 
assent to. No proposition seems more conformable to that criterion, than that every 
one should enjoy the reward of his labor; the harvest, where he has sown, or the 
fruit of the tree, which he has planted.* * Whether literary property is sui generis, 
or under whatever denomination of rights it may more properly be classed, it seems 
founded upon th^ same principle of general utility to society, which is the basis of 
all other moral rights and obligations. Thus considered, an author's copjnright 
ought to be esteem^ an inviolable right, established in sound reason and abstract 
morality.' It is unnecessary, for the purpose of showing my views upon this branch 
of the case, to add any thing more. In my judgment, every principle of justice, 
equity, morality, fitness, and sound policy, concur in protecting the literary labors 
of men to the same extent that property acquired by manual labor is protected." 

Mr. Clay*8 Report is not particularly distinguished for either 
clearness or consistency — the tongue being that gentleman's natural 
instrument rather than the pen — and it is rather sharply criticised 
by Mr. Nicklin. In one passage he compares the republication of 
an English book by an American publisher, without regard to the 
original copyright of the author, to the lawless seizure of a bale 
of goods brought to our shores,— carrying out the idea of an able 
writer on the subject, in a New York paper, who forcibly calls us, 
in this respect, * a nation of literary wreckers,* The « Father of 
the American System ' certainly lays himself open, in this unfortu- 
nate comparison, to a very fair hit from the shrewd Philadelphia 
bookseller, in whom we recognize a thorough partisan of free doc- 
trines, in the following remark : 

" Unhappily, we are not all shocked, when the law not only tolerates, but requires, 
the taking away from the foreign merchant who brings to the United States a bale 
of merchandise, one-fourth, one-third, or one-half of its value, without paying for it, 
in order that somebody, somewhere down east, may be able to make a similar sort 
of thing; and yet, mirabUe dictu! a law is proposed to prevent us from making 
books like those imported by the foreign merchant." 

Our general views on the subject being such as have been express- 
ed above, we do not hesitate to declare ourselves opposed to the pre- 
sent attempt to establish an international copyright system for the 
benefit of English authors at the expense of a tax on our own read- 
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ing public — however we may put ourselves beyond the pale of the 
fashion of the day, which seems to hare been called into existence 
by the honor done to us of the British petition from so many illus- 
trious names. The corner stone on which that rests is, the absolute 
rig(ht of property. Without the latter as its first and fundamental 
premise, the whole inference, of the equitable obligation to admit 
foreign authors to the privilege of copyright, falls to the ground. 
It then becomes a mere question of expediency, which is so simple 
as not to have even two sides — the natural and rightful duty of our 
Government, to prefer the interest of our own citizens, — ^both those 
concerned in the trade, and the public at large who enjoy the benefit 
• of the cheapness of price — being too obvious to call for argument. 
Now so long as neither nation recognizes at all the principle of 
literary property, — which as we have seen is^ the case, — the pro- 
posed extension of the copyright privilege to foreigners resident 
abroad is absurd. It has no foundation to stand upon. We have a 
right, before such a sacrifice of the public interest, for the sake of 
an abstract principle of justice, can be asked for, to demand the 
recognition of the principle itself in our legislation for the protec- 
tion of the natural rights of our own authors, — and those who 
would become valuable authors, if only legitimately encouraged by 
the simple guarantee of their property. The latter is a simple 
question. It has only one material condition. It rests on the one 
single principle of property. That principle being established 
carries with it, simultaneously and irresistibly, the inference of per- 
petuity of copyright as a reform which cannot rightfully be delay- 
ed a day. The other question, that of international copyright, is 
a compound question, involving another and a very essential ele^ 
ment, besides that of the natural right of property, — namely, the 
bearing which the distinction of national individuality, between 
two countries separated by an ocean, may have upon the question 
of the right of use of property of such a nature. This is an im- 
portant consideration, and is by no means satisfactorily settled by 
any vague generalities about the universal * Republic of Letters,* 
or eloquent appeals to the natural sympathies of a common lan- 
guage and literature. Volunteer and gratuitous generosity has cer- 
tainly never yet been the animating principle that has governed the 
relations between different nations — least of all on the part of the 
country for whose benefit it is now invoked at our hands. Every 
nation is a separate being — an entire sphere by itself — having inter- 
course, indeed, with other nations, and relations with them that 
touch on the surface, yet distinct and complete around the central 
nucleus of its own aggregate interest — with its own system of in- 
stitutions and laws, designed solely for the benefit of its own citi- 
zens, and of those who reside as useful members of society within 
its own limits. It is certain that no nation has ever hitherto felt 
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itself called opon to le^slate for the benefit of particular interests 
in foreign nations — least of all at the magnanimous sacrifice of its 
own ! The introduction of this principle of reciprocity ill the im- 
proved German laws above referred to, is not necessarily to be re- 
garded as a precedent for our imitation, there being a wide differ- 
ence between the two cases. The contiguity of the respective 
German States, in all of which the evil of the want of international 
protection is mutually felt, makes it a matter of common and equal 
interest; while our interest plainly dictates the refusal of a pri- 
vilege to the distant foreigner, the benefit of which to him can 
only be commensurate with the impodtion of a tax upon oursei? es. 
In the case of France and Belgium the authors of the former 
country have long complained of the cheap contrefa<pn8 which 
Issue from the rapid press of Brussels almost simultaneously with 
their appearance at Paris, not only supplanting the original in the 
trade of all the rest of the continent,"but even most iniquitously 
forcing large editions into France itself, by contraband, to the seri- 
ous injury of the rightful owner. But Belgium has never hitherto 
made, nor is likely to make, any more satisfactory answer, than 
that, getting French books very cheap ad she now does, she is cer- 
tainly sot disposed to relinquish the fortunate privilege, and pay a 
high price for the benefit of French authors, whereas she produces 
herself no literature that is reprinted in France. Our case is a 
tnuch stronger one, not being a frontier nation, and neither destroy- 
ing the foreign English market by publishing reprints for any other 
than our own use, nor injuring the author^s enjoyment of his pro- 
perty in ^e country under whose laws it exists and finds protection, 
by exporting to it cheap contraband editions. We simply deny 
the English author the profit of oar market, by reprinting cheaply 
what we desire for our own sole use, — excepting so &r as the sale 
of a copy in advance to an American publisher may sometimes con- 
stitute a quasi sale of copyright, as in the case of ^Lockhart*s 
Life of Scott ' for which Carey and Lea have given, we understand, 
about three thousand dollars, and of Bulwer's novels, the eariy 
sheets of each of which have usually cost the Harpers about five 
hundred dollars. We despise the common saying — venerable as it 
may. be with dme and general usage — that ' charity begins at home,* 
in the narrow and selfish sense in which it is so often quoted!*^ But 
in the administration of national afifairs the sou^d wisdom of thiU 
impulsive generosity which delights to disregard and sacrifice itself 
for the benefit of others — noble and beautiful as it may often be in 
individual conduct — is certainly not quite clear of doubt, at least in 
the present a^e of the world, and in our relations with a country so 
little remarkable for the display of a national Quixotism of that 
character. We confess ourselves by no means satisfied of the right 
of a government thus to strain a seeming principle of justice into 
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such magnanimous generosity towards the citizens of a foreign na« 
tion, while at the same time neither nation, in its treatment of its own 
citizens, recognizes the very principle of natural right on which the 
proposed privilege is asked. This is indeed being generous to the 
stranger before being just to our own child. The foreign author 
can have the privilege he asks, by simply coming over and taking 
out his copyright here, and Entitling himseK by a residence that 
may be merely temporary, even without assuming the allegiance 
of citizenship, — and if the privilege is valuable, have we not a right 
to make use of the inducement as a means of attracting so desira- 
ble a class of minds to our shores 1 The argument of analogy used 
by Mr» Clay, from the case of a bale of merchandize to the copy-* 
right of a book, is not more satisfactory than many of the inge- 
nious analogies and figurative illustrations "which that eloquent and 
distinguished Senator is wont to use so freely. For, in the first 
place, our own mutual interest in commerce dictates the protection of 
the foreign owner's right of properly in the bale ; and in the second 
place, the entire use and value of the latter is locked up in the mer- 
chandise itself, the deprivation of which would be a gross and 
grievous wrong. The denial of the privilege of copyright, on the 
other hand, does not affect the author's rights of property in hi» 
own country ; — and when it is considered that he wrote in and for 
that country, with reference to its institutions and under the protec- 
tion of its laws ; that nothing is taken from him, but that only a 
new privilege, in a foreign country, is not bestowed upon him ; that 
no injury is attempted^ oi* could be successfully practised, upon the 
author in the market for which he originally wrote, by supplanting his 
own editions by surreptitious cheap editions exported thither for the 
purpose, — it will be acknowledged that there is a very material 
difference between the two c^ses. We do not wish to be under'* 
stood as pronouncing against the principle of international copy-^ 
right. The above remarks are thrown out as doubts rather than a» 
decisive arguments* We only maintain that it is a mOre complex 
question than the former for which we have contended, involving,, 
together with the one common principle of the moral right of proper- 
ty, about which there can be no disagreementf other grave and deli- 
cate considerations, which are at least doubtful, and upon which dif- 
ferences of opinion may reasonably exist The question of the re- 
cognition of the principle of property in copyright must precede 
that of the extension of it to foretgners in the manner now pro- 
posed ; and we have a perfect right, without liability to the charge 
of illiberality, to refuse the latter until the former, as a necessary 
condition precedent, is conceded. Since the subject has begun to 
be agitatedi and the public attention aroused by the discussion of 
the true principles involved in it, we are unwilling that the occasion 
should pass away without yielding its full and proper fruit* There 
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is no reason why the proposed reform in the law of copyright 
should not go to the root of the evil, by the correction of which a ve- 
ry beneficial influence will be exerted on our own-national literature, 
and the well-being of our own authors ; rather than spend itself on 
A partial evil lying upon the surface (if, indeed, it be one) by which 
foreign interests are alone afiected. We hope, therefore, if a bill 
similar to that which was passed through the Senate in February of 
last year, is again introduced by its author^ that it will be postponed 
until after a bi^l shall have passed restoring literary property to 
its proper level of equality with all other kinds of property, recog- 
nizing its equal inviolability and perpetuity, and protecting it by 
similar penalties. Then, and not till then, will it be time to take 
np the subsequent question for consideration, to be decided on 
calm and statesmanlike views of public justice and public policy, — 
cand not with hasty enthusiasm, awakened by an appeal to the mag- 
nanimity of great |>oliticians, even though proceeding from fifty-six 
distinguished authors of out mother country, and through the me- 
4lJum of a pen so agreeable as that of Miss Harriet M artineau. 



WHAT IS POETRY.* 



A lambent flame within the breast-— 
A thought harmoniously expressed — 
A distant meteor's glimmering ray, 
A light that often leads astray — 
A harp whose ever varying tone 
Oft wakens to the l>reeze's moan — 
A lake in whose transparent face 
Fair nature^s form we love to trace — 
A blooming flower in gardens rare. 
Yet found in deserts bleak and bare — 
A charm o'er every object thrown— 
A briirht creation of its own — 
A burst of feeling warm and wild 
From nature's own impassioned child. 



» The above lines (as also those on a former page " Written on seeing a Bust of 
the late Edward Livingston ") are from the pen of Maria James, of Rhinebeck, New 
York, a young woman of very high merit, in every aspect of diaracter and conduct, 
whose life has been ipcnt from childhood in domestic service. To those of our 
readers who participate in the profound interest with which the truly sincere Amcri- 
can democrat watches every scmtillation of the light of educated and refined civili- 
zation flashing up from the depths, so long dark and dreary, of the broad laboring 
mass of society upon which so manjr accomulaited centuries of error and misgovenv* 
ment have pressed with so discouraging and degrading an influence, these lines will 
not be without a lively interest. They will also be gratifi*»d to learn that proposadi 
have been recemly issued to publish a volume of the fugitive poems of this same 
{^ifled though humble authoress, which may be found in the advertising sheet accoin- 

jpanyin* the present Number. 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 



The present crisis will l<mg hereafter, if the countrj pass well 
and safely through it, be referred to as one of the great epochs in 
the history of our goyernment. It will constitute a dividing line 
between two distinct eras. It will be designated as the Revolution 
of 1837, as we speak of the Revolution of 1800, when the Repub- 
lican party succeeded, after a fearful struggle, in overthrowing that 
old Federal ascendency which had already sufficiently developed 
the evil principles involved in it, to threaten the speedy tennination 
of the * American Experiment ' in failure and disgrace. The divorce 
of the ill-omened union between the political and banking powers — 
an union effected, in evil hour, under the auspices of the founder of 
the same Federal school by which its perpetuation is now chiefly ad* 
Tocated — ^is one of those events which appear comparatively insig- 
nificant in themselves, while they are in truth pregnant with the most 
valuable consequences. Such is the character of most of those 
leading events in history which are referred to in after times as the 
points of departure to new eras to nations. They are great only a» 
causes — ^like the acorn, containing within its little ^ell the germ 
which shall develope itself to the oak that is to struggle with all the 
might of the elements, and to subserre a thousand purposes of the 
most important usefulness to human life. 

In this point of view is seen the leading difference of characteris- 
tic between the contest which convulsed the country during the last 
Administration, and the still deeper one l^ which it is now agitated. 
The former was, on the part of the Government, to destroy a gigan- 
tic existing institution, whose power — perfectly organized and com- 
bined, while universally difiused over the country, and in close aK 
liance, offensive and defensive, with a great political party — seemed 
at one period all but omnipotent. It was an enormous, substantive, 
tktng — with a local habitation and a name— distinct and definite — 
the greatness and power of which all men could behold and under- 
stand. There was a specific issue joined — a simple alternative pre- 
sented. Its fall was a signal event, thundering over the whoTe land,, 
and appearing a complete consummation in itself. The present con^ 
test is not, on the part of the Government, to destroy amy thing. It 
is simply to disconnect itself from an union which has proved mutu- 
ally injurious to all the parties to it. Its antagonist influence is an 
unembodied power, — a something invisible and impalpable. It is 
to dverthrow nothing, — and its triumph will be accompanied by no 
thundering sound of the downfall of a great towering interest matd^ 
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ed against it in the field for a struggle for life and death. It wilU 
perhaps, scarcely strike the minds of those who do not look beyond 
the hour and the surface, as a great event at all. The difference, 
in this respect, is precisely that between the felling the oak and 
the planting the acorn. 

It is apparent that the difficulty on the part of an administration 
of maintaining such a contest, and carrying it through to a victorious 
issue, is vastly greater in t]ie latter case than in the former. Mr. 
Van Buren's position is, therefore, a far more ifrduous one than ever 
was General Jackson's. This was fully understood before it was 
assumed. In the present contest there is little or nothing calculated 
to arouse and keep alive that species of popular enthusiasm — the 
result of a generous and true instinct rather than of a profound and 
dbpassionate reflection — which, it is well known, proved of such 
valuable service to the Democratic party in its late struggle with the 
Bank of the United States, by quickening the interest felt by every 
roan in the issue between the two parties, and bringing out the votes 
of thousands whose daily avocations of toil would otherwise keep 
them from the discharge of that high civic right and duty. This 
necessary difference of popular feeling here referred to will be mani- 
fest on a slight reflection upon the view just presented, of the general 
difference of characteristic between the two contests. The acknow- 
ledged difference, both of kind and degree, between the personal pop- 
ularity of the gallant old veteran who directed the late administration, 
and that of the present differently circumstanced incumbent of the 
same ofllce, will also not fail to be iaken duly into consideration by 
the intelligent reader, in estimating the force of this consideration. 
A popular sentiment of this character is irresistible, when supported 
and justified, as it Was on that occasion, by a sound basis of reason 
and truth, capable of sustaining the shock of argument in the written 
and oral discussions of the issue conducted by the leading advocates 
of the respective sides, through the medium of the press, the pri- 
mary meeting, and the legislative hall. 

In the second place, the support which General Jackson received 
from a considerable portion of the State bank interest is now not 
only withdrawn, but it is well known that that enormous interest, 
with a combined unanimity of action which makes it vastly more 
powerful even than the National Bank, has thrown itself into the 
other scale. It thus acts now in conjunction with, instead of in 
opposition to, the former power ; which, on its part, claims to have 
been increased in efficiency, rather than impaired, by the conver- 
sion of its Federal into a State charter. The most sagacious 
and shrewd party press of the whole Opposition, edited by one of 
the most thorough -paced party politicians (in the common accepta- 
tion of the term) in the country, has, in an incautious moment, borne 
a full and emphatic testimony, which no contradictions can annul, to 
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the fact that it was the ** ninety-ihree banks*' that defeated the Repub- 
lican party in the New York elections of last fall. This opposition 
of the entire power of the banking interest is not the less a fact, that 
it is founded on rery false and exagferated ideas, generated by 
party excitement and panic, of the objects aimed at by the financial 
policy of the Administration. 

Another leading feature of difference between the positions of 
the two Administrations is, that after a short time maintaining its 
ground the late Administration was met by the swelling support of 
the universal apparent prosperity attendant upon an expanding cur- 
rency, — while the harder fate of the present is to struggle under the 
burthen of its collapse. This is one broad fact of which no expla* 
nations can, during the time of its actual pressure and distress, do 
away with the general popular effect. It it in yain at such seasons 
that we would expatiate on theories of political economy, and trace 
•out this effect, no matter how distinctly and unanswerably, back to 
its real causes in the vicious principles on which our general bank- 
ing system is founded, for which the Administration is in no degree 
responsible. At such periods calm argument is comparatively im- 
potent, before the passionate declamation which the occasion will 
never fail to draw forth, from exulting political opponents, and from 
the panic-stricken moneyed interests which are so easily made to 
believe the existing government responsible for the fruits of their 
own long-indulged career of misconduct The questions at issue 
are so complicated, and become so profoundly mystified by the cla- 
mors of prejudiced interests and the sophistries of conflicting theo- 
ries, that it is easy to dehide a considerable proportion of the public 
mind — sufficient to turn the scale of almost all pending elections — 
into the belief that it is to the measures of the Government that are 
attributable all the consequences of derangement and distress that 
they see around. At such periods the party in power must let the 
storm howl round it as it may list ; and trusting to time, to its own 
conscious truth and right, ride it out fearlessly and firmly by its sheet- 
anchor of confidence in the ultimate judgment of our sound and 
true-hearted democracy. 

The efforts put forth by the Opposition in the contest are gigantic 
and worthy of a better cause; and we frankly confess that they 
ought to put our own leading friends to shame. As a question, 
moreover, of the conflict of forces, they fight with great advan- 
tage at such a period as the present. 

They have the unity of opposition, and that thorough discipline 
consequent on their long and unintermitted campaigns of party war- 
fare as an attacking minority, invigorated moreover by a strong stim- 
ulus of hope, and confidence of success, to crown their long desperate 
toils ; while on the other side the paralysis of dissension and alarm 
has for a time been seen to exert a fatally disorganizing influence. 
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They hare a vast host, to be reckoned by the tens and twen- 
ties of thousands, of ambitious and clamorous aspirants^ both in 
Corigress and OYer the whole face of the country, who already 
imagine that they behold afar off, in the Fata Morgana of their san- 
guine anticipations, the long pursued Latium — that promised-land 
of Office for which they have through so many a weary year hun- 
gered and thirsted in the wilderness ; while on the other side it is a 
notorious fact, that at least one-half of the offices at the Executive 
disposal are in the hands either of open enemies, or still more in« 
jurious false friends ; who, having none of that confidence in the con- 
tinued ascendency of the Democratic party which springs from a 
profound conviction and enthusiasm, rejoice in Whig successes, and 
strive as openly as practicable to entitle themselves to exemption 
from that general proscription to be anticipated on the accession 
of the Whigs to power. 

They have leaders — and their name is legion — able, eloquent, ar- 
dent, active, indefatigable, practised in all the arts of partisanship, 
and unscrupulous in the use of them ; whereas the tendency of the 
long possession of power on the part of a majority is rather to de- 
generation in the personal calibre of its leaders and prominent 
partisans, in those qualities and habits that make them effective in 
the collision of parties. 

They have the press^ — their newspapers, sustained by commercial 
patronage and bank favor», and by the support of the more wealthy 
classes of whom four-fifths are ranged in hostility to the democratic 
cause, numbering, as is well known, full three to one, to those which 
the great bulk of the Democratic party is able to support. 

They have the irea/tA,— and it is easy for them to send the plausi- 
ble panic-making haranguies of their best orators, under Congres- 
sional franks, to the door of every voter in every district, when in 
the one single institution presided over by so generous a patron of 
thepressasMn Biddle, they can find a subscriber to some hundreds 
of thousands of copies at a time. While on the other hand the 
friends of the Administration are able to circulate but very limited 
numbers of their documents and speeches — printing their thousands 
where their opponents lavish their tens of thousands ; and with dif- 
ficulty defraying the trifling necessary expenses attendant upon 
the elections. 

Finally, they have the attack, — ^in Chess often worth a piece, and 
in politics a still greater advantage. We have remarked in a former 
number upon the disadvantage of the defensive position occupied 
by a party which has been long in the possession of the Execu- 
tive power, in our politics. It is so extensive, so complicated, so 
ramified into thousands of details, eluding the most conscientious 
vigilance of supervision, that it lays the party in possession open to 
perpetual assault, of the most harassing character. This truth ae* 
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quires still stronger application after a long period of strong partjr 
excitement ; of high-strained executire action ; and of redundant re- 
venue, forcing upon it, through the Congressional appropriations, a 
vast expenditure of money, swelling with the growth of population* 
and the increasing extent and complexity of the administrative ope- 
rations of the Government, in an insidious progress extremely diffi- 
cult to be resisted. The Opposition has thus a wide range over the 
petty details of executive administration, throughout which those to 
whom the task is congenial may rove at pleasure ; with no fear of 
deficiency of materials for their tirades of partisan denunciation, so 
long as it shall cost a couple of hundred dollars to bury a foreign 
minister abroad, — a few odd dollars for a passing beggar to shovel 
the snow from the basements of the public buildings,— or a few 
shillings for a poor *^ woman*' to discharge some menial office or 
other within them.* 

Such, then, is a general summary of some of the leading features 
of the present contest, viewed as a conflict of parties, with a fair 
estimate of their respective advantages. We have no desire to ex- 
tenuate any of its difficulties or dangers, but would look every truth 
full in the face. It t^ an arduous contest. It t« a crisis to try 
men's souls. We exult in it. Those who engage in the noble 
strife of political parties, with worthy motives of enthusiasm and 
devotion to principles, may rejoice in it with all the stern joy of 
the patriot in the last battle for all that is holiest and dearest to 
him. This is no time for neutrality, for inertness, for wavering. 
Let no man hereafter, when the hard-fought field shall have been 
won, pretend to any portion of the confidence of the democracy of 
this great Union who has quailed before the responsibility of a manly 
choice of parties, at the present crisis — who has not been adequate to 
rise to the height of the times — the outward-shining metal of whose 
professed Republicanism has become dim before the touch-stone of 
true democratic prtnctp/e, which the present question applies to every 
one. This is one of those periods that return at long intervals, of 
reorganization to great parties long in the ascendant. The contest 
with the Bank of the United States was not entirely such a one* 
though it was preparatory to it, and in many respects marked by a 
similar character. It was then, National Bank or State Bank, and 
not, as now, Bank or Constitution. It was not then for the entire 
expulsion of the money-changers from the temple, but for the expul- 
sion of a part of them by means of another part, the latter looking 
to the reversion of the exclusive possession as the reward of vic- 
tory. A heavy responsibility rests upon that portion of the Repub- 
lican party which has attempted at such a crisis to detach itself 
from the main body, and by occuping a middle position between tht 

* Vide Speech of Mr. Bond, of Ohio, in the House of Representatives, April, 1838. . 
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two to hold the balance of power, and thus force the vast majority of 
their own friends to submission to them as a small fractional minor- 
ity, by the danger of the entire betrayal of the whole cause to the 
common enemy. A heary responsibility — and evil the hour when 
it was assumed by some from whom such a course was not to have 
been looked for ! That ground cannot be maintained any longer. 
It is too hot to hold ; and the honest democrats among them who 
were misled by misrepresentation and panic, and who desired only 
to act as a check to moderate the supposed ultra tendency of their 
party, are already returning to the side of the old and tried associ- 
ates whom they never designed to abandon ; while those whose de- 
mocracy was but of the name and the lip have already passed over 
within the precincts of the adverse camp. What have we already 
deen in the brief history of the * Conservative ' schism ? The Con- 
servative vote has, at every election, been given mainly to the Whigs. 
One of the two principal leaders of that ^ party* has been nomi- 
nated by its organ in New York as a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, with Henry Clay, the father of the American System, and the 
prominent champion of a National Bank, for President. And its 
peculiar organ par excellence at the seat of Government has not 
only placed itself in the very front rank of the Whig press for bit- 
terness and rancor of hostility to the Administration, but has even re- 
paid the respectable friend whose deceived confidence and counte- 
nance were mainly instrumental in fostering it and its party into life, 
with an insulting sneer upon his *' second childhood.*' After all 
these overt manifestations of their total desertion to the Whig cause, 
it is evident that Conservatism is at an end — except in so far as the 
name is applicable — in its true English sense, of hostility to all popu- 
lar and liberal reform — to the whole party which has now found 
itself swelled by this congenial accession. This is, we repeat, a pe- 
riod of the breaking up and reorganization of parties on their true 
natural grounds, — one of those convulsions which sweep away all 
other landmarks of party habits but the fixed rocks of original prin- 
ciple. It is seen in the transfer of that portion of the democratic 
party whose Republicanism was but the name under which they have 
long enjoyed the advantages of political ascendency, to their natural 
position within the ranks of the old Federal and Bank party ; while, 
on the other hand) a considerable number of the Whigs — a large 
portion of whom are but democrats thrown accidentally and uncon- 
sciously into a false position — are coming over to the support of 
those principles of which no party prejudices nor clamors can pre- 
vent their recognizing the wisdom, truth, and patriotism. It is a 
good exchange, and contains a double reason for rejoicing-^equally 
for each such departure and such accession. 

The democratic party, in our opinion, after the long possession 
of power by too absolute a majority, needed such a rejuvenescence—- 
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such a casting of the skin ; and is now in a much mere healthjr con- 
dition than it has been in for a long time. Its main body has proved 
itself sound and true-hearted. Under all the disadvantagips of its 
situation, disorganized, alarmed, paralyzed by dissension, and de- 
serted by the leaders long habitually relied upon, it has stood truly 
by its principles, with a firmness which has excited our high admi- 
ration and pride. It will triumph. Its success is certain. Brery 
State and every district in the Union might be swept owr by the 
torrent of popular delusion and panic which has caused a temporary 
defeat in the elections on many points where we were long accustom- 
ed to prevail, — yet would not our confidence in our cause and in the 
people waver for a single instant ! No exertions can keep the bub- 
ble of delusion much longer in its state of inflation. The great is- 
sue is now too clearly made up to admit of misrepresentation ; and 
as the correct understanding of it gradually works its way down- 
ward, to penetrate the whole broad mass of the people, ihey cannot 
fail to prove true to their natural instincts and long settled princi- 
ples. The question is, Bank or Constitution — an independent gov- 
ernment of the people, on the acknowledged principles of the Con- 
stitution, or a final submission, once for all, of the neck of our 
young free nation to the yoke of bank dominion. The language of 
the Administration is this : *■ Let us part In both forms the experi- 
ment of our union has been twice fully tested. In both it has failed. 
I seek not to injure you, — let me alone. You are beyond the sphere 
of my legitimate action. Remain within the proper commercial 
limits of yours. I would confine myself to my proper federal du- 
ties according to the clear letter and spirit of the Conatiiution un- 
der which I exist. Support yourselves hy your own sound credit 
and merits, based on your capital, prudence, and good ftiith. Do 
not seek to rest artificially upon mine. I leave you to yourselves 
and to your own States by whom you are created and supported. 
There can never hereafter possibly be peace or harmony for either 
of us in a renewal of this union. The Democratic party has staked 
itself on the great principle of the Divorce, and, whether immediate- 
ly victorious or defeated, will never abandon it. Tranquillity is the 
greatest good to be desired for both of us. The continuance of 
the perpetual agitation of this conflict which you are insisting on 
maintaining with me can be profitable only to a few partisan leaders 
who are seeking to use you as stepping-stones to power, and as in- 
struments for^the restoration of a national bank. I will be indepen- 
dent. I will not again expose myself to the fluctuations, uncertain- 
ties, and hazards of this connection. Do you withdraw from the 
political arena, and return to your proper commercial duties. I 
seek not to injure you, — least of all to injure sound and healthy 
credit and business. None but the unsound and insolvent among 
you can have any fair reason to object to my determination to be 
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independeBt, and to maintain a secure, uniform, and constitutional 
fiscal system, in the discharge of my limited federal duties ; by keep- 
ing and disbursing my own revenue ; and by confining myself to that 
only fixed standard of value which is ^* the law of the land at home 
and the law of the world abroad,*' and to which you acknowledge it 
to be your own highest duty to conform your own paper emissions — 
though the misfortune, from which I desire to be hereafter exempt, 
is that you are perpetually wandering far and wide from it.* 

Such is the language of the Administration to the Banks. On 
the other hand what is theirs to the Government ? * You shall not be 
independent of us. You shall not collect and disburse your revenue 
yourself. You shall not anchor the Treasury of the country by that 
obsolete and uncivilized * standard of value,* of which we have uo^ 
thing to say but that it is a humbug. Constitution or no Constitution, 
we will regulate the currency for you as for the rest of the people, 
and you shall have nothing to do with any other standard than our 
paper. If the people are content with it, what right have you to 
complain of it ? We will not rest on our own capital, credit, and 
our commercial business alone,— you shall give us your credit and 
especial countenance also. And if you do not surrender at once at 
discretion, and submit to our dictation, without further impertinent 
discussions of the principles on which we are organized and con- 
duct our business, we will sweep you out of power, as summarily as 
we overwhelmed you in the New York elections of last fall.* 

Such are substantially the respective attitudes of the Administra- 
tion and the banks. Which is to prevail ? Of the answer which 
will be returned by the Democracy of the United States, with whom 
the decision rests^ we have not the slightest misgiving or doubt. 
• But we are wrong in ascribing this language to the banks. It is 
to a reckless body of ambitious politicians that it ought rather to be 
attributed, — who are moving heaven and hell to overthrow the Ad- 
ministration, to place themselves in the seat of power. They were 
defeated on the ground of a National Bank on which they before 
made the same attempt. They have now assumed that of the spe- 
cial championship of the State banks, which they then so bitterly 
attacked. For this they seek to convulse the country with panic, 
and to blind it with the grossest delusions. For this they take the 
whole system, with all its evils and abuses, to their arms, endorsing 
and defending every thing ; and falsely charge the Administration 
with a design to destroy it, and with a general hostility to credit and 
commerce. False friends they, to the very system in behalf of 
the evils and abuses of which they are now so clamorous ! They 
do not conceal, though they attempt to keep for the present in the 
the back-ground, a design of reestablishing a great National Bank 
if ever they can get the power intrusted to their hands, — an institu- 
tion which shall constitute an absolute moneyed despotism over 
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the State banks as over the whole country, its laws, its* liberties, its 
property, and its goyernment,^-which shall have the power, as the 
late one once boasted, to crush any of the lesser banks at pleasure, — 
which shall have the use of the public revenue, and a preference 
over all the others in the receivability of its paper, — ^which shall 
have a monopoly of the business of exchanges, and the power of 
working the machinery of the currency at pleasure, as its central 
and controlling main-spring. The question is not between the • 
State banks and the Administration, but between the latter, on the 
one hand, and the Federal party and National Bank, on the other. 
The State banks are used only as temporary instruments to be 
frighteiwd and deluded into a present subserviency to one of the 
most stupendous schemes of partisan ambition ever conceived, or 
ever dared to be put in practice. 

But it will not succeed ! It cannot succeed. The pyramid of the 
democratic cause may be shaken by temporary shocks, but it cannot 
be overturned. All these popular delusions and panics soon exhaust 
themselves, and obey the general law of reaction. Great is truth, and 
it will prevail. Our confidence in the people is unwavering, — and in 
this sign we shall conquer. Our party will come forth from the 
present crisis, * redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled.' This is 
the last desperate effort of the Whigs. The independence of the 
pubW: treasury being once established, their cause falls prostrate. It 
is evident to every one ; it is felt fully by themselves. Their prin- 
cipal leaders must retire in despair from the vain task of battling like 
the waves with the rock of democracy. The main body of their 
party, and of the rising generation, will be reKeved from their artifi- 
cial slate of prejudice and delusion generated by party excitement, 
and must obey the natural impulse of the age and the genius of our 
country, and become democratic. The paralyzing incubus of a large 
anti-popular minority upon the free action and developementof the 
democratic principle in our system, will thus become in a consider- 
able degree lightened. A splendid career is opening upon our 
party, and its high and holy cause ; a new era is indeed, as re- 
marked in the commencement of this article, dawning upon our 
country ; and it requires but firmness, courage, and confidence in 
those great principles which can never deceive or fail, to carry it 
safely through the present crisis, to the realization of those noble 
and glorious hopes. 
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CARLYLE»S FRENCH REVOLUTION. • 



This is perhaps the most extraordinary book of the day. Nay^ 
more, it is the most extraordinary book that has yet been written on 
that stupendous subject of which it treats. Some readers will pro- 
bably interpret this expression in the sense in which old Fuseli 
used to reply to his noble patrons, when they would claim his ad- 
miration for the merits of the bad pictures with which they had 
been imposed upon by the virtu-mongers z "Very extraordinary, 
yery extraordinary, indeed, my lord," — meaning • extraordinary 
iad.' Our meaning, however, is that it is both * extraordinary bad ' 
and 'extraordinary good*; though probably most of the limited 
number of readers it is likely to find at the present day, startled at 
its wild uncouthness of style, will class it in the former category, 
and throw it down in disgust before allowing the spell that lurks 
within its pages time to evolve itself out, and overpower them with 
its wonderful mastery, — which it will not fail to do if they will but 
chain down their reluctant attention, and read on. 

We confess that in point of style its faults are gross and glaring. 
One of the many poisoned sarcasms ascribed to Talleyrand, is that 
on one occasion when Rulhi^res complained of being so generally 
reputed a wicked man, whereas he had been guilty of but one act 
of wickedness in his life, the witty but unprincipled bishop re- 
plied, '* but when will this act be at an end ?** — as though his whole 
life were but one crime. So may we say of this book, or at least 
of the external form in which the author has chosen to clothe his 
thought, — that it is not only replete with faults, but is itself all one 
hideous fault from beginning to end. In fact it may be called a 
•French Revolution* of language, — being itself the most striking 
illustration of the horrors, anarchy, and " culbute ffinSrale,'*^ of the 

• The French R«voliitMin: A Hifltory. By Tbomai Carlyle. BoiCoit (B^mbl^lC 
cation.) Charles C. Little Si Jamei Browa. 1838. 
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period to which it relates. That event was a convulsion of all the 
social elements, — the tumult and wild uproar of myriads of disim- 
prisoned ideas and forces, under a terrible reaction from a long period 
of unnatural restraint, — the overthrow of all the established formulas 
of order, government, and power. So has Mr. Carlyle treated all the 
established formulas of expression and style which go to make up 
the language, as a whole beautiful system, not less energetic and ri* 
gorous than harmonious and regular, in the hands of a master of 
its wonderful capabilities. He tramples them all in the dust, or 
scatters them to the four winds, and chooses to riot in a most fan- 
tastic revelry of confusion. In the fabrication of new words, sim* 
pie and compound, and in novel and uncouth applications and com- 
binations of them, he indulges in a license absolutely reckless, 
while for the restraints of laws of syntax and rights of usage he 
does not pretend to conceal a most contemptuous abhorrence. It 
would be an amusing spectacle, if it would not be too cruel, to see 
poor Lindley Murray stretched upon the bed of torture of some 
of his passages. 

Now all this we reprobate, without benefit of clergy, as "extra- 
ordinary bad." It is in bad taste. Mr. Carlyle has no right to en- 
tertain such a contempt for the language of Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton. He has no right to affect such an indifference to the form in 
which his burning and flaming thoughts may chance to clothe them- 
selves in expression as they burst in their rapid and wild array from 
his mind. It is an affectation at the best ; for though it is evidently 
a habit proceeding partly from an excessive devotion to the Ger- 
manic spirit with which he has sought to inspire his rhapsodies, and 
partly from an indolence shrinking from the labor of correct com- 
position under the plea of indifference to its results, yet it also in 
many cases exhibits a manifest design, a labored striving after gro- 
tesque and startling effect ; and of all affectations that of eccentri- 
city is the least tolerable. In this case it admits of no justification. 
The theme furnishes no apology for it The French Revolu- 
tion was a wild, grand, terrible, necessity— -a * chaos come again * 
no more within the control of any existing human powers, till 
it should have run its own fearful career, than the earthquake that 
convulses and desolates kingdoms. But for this imitation of it 
in language what necessity was there ! — what advantage ! None 
in the world. Mr. Carlyle might have uttered himself — * speak- 
ing * what was in him, if, as he says, he had not the faculty of 
* singing' it — in English English, as well as in German English- 
in decent order and harmony of language, as well as in the inco- 
herent confusion of words and phrases that he has seen fit to adopt 
In this Age of Reform, when there is so much to be undone, and 
80 much to be done, in the improvement of the many bad instito- 
Uons by which human folly has permitted human fraud to mar so 
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sadly God's fair and good creation, we profess to belong to the 
great party of Reform — and would even wish to claim a station 
under the flag of Radicalism which waves in the van of the great 
social movement — ^much abused and misrepresented as is that word. 
Mr. Carlyle, we understand, is a distinguished partisan of that move- 
ment. In his own country, especially, there is much to which the 
name English is prefixed, which we should like to see reformed 
from the root indeed. The frauds and fallacies of the English aristo- 
cracy, political, ecclesiastical, and stock-jobbing — its national debt, 
and national pauperism — its colonial system, with its military and 
naval establishments, d&c, Mr. Carlyle may attack, if he so please, 
with all the giant en ergies of his mind, an d the cordial sympathies 
of every true American democrat would accompany each blow. 
But for the revolution in the English language^ of which he would 
set so startling an example in the work before us, we must be par- 
doned if we cannot perceive the cui bono ; and if we, therefore, set 
our face against it, and pronounce it ridiculous, offensive, affected, 
and an utter abomination, — almost sufficient to condemn beyond 
redemption the most profoundijghilosoiill ical^ and po etiji^iiwrk 
that has yet appeaFed on the inexhggistibU ..sjiibject of the French 
Revolution.'^ *~ " " 

Thus much for what is " extraordinary bad," in these volumes, — 
in our reprobation of which we have been the more decided from 
the danger to be apprehended of injury to the language, from the 
numerous imitators that are likely to spring up under so striking 
and brilliant an example. Let all such beware. Such an attempt 
would be fatal. For though in the present instance redeemed by a 
genius that can convert even the ridiculous into the sublime, there 
could be no mercy for an imitation by an inferior, nor even, we 
think, for a repetition of a similar hazardous experiment by the 
same author. We hope that the indulgence for this absurd eccen- 
tricity of style which he affects, reluctantly extorted from his best 
admirers by the fascina_tipu.Qf ,thjs..giejuu&lhat_flash^ over his every 
page, will not encourage Mr. Carlyle to a continuation of his parri- 
cidal rebellion against the ^ood old * English undefiled ' which the 
great masters of our literature have heretofore found not utterly 
inadequate to the highest and boldest flights of poetic truth. 

And having thus recorded our solemn protest against the external 
form, we come to the far more agreeable task of considering the 
inner substance or spirit of the Poem, — for though in the garb of 
prose and undelTlKeT^Jrmal title of **a history," the work bef org 
ujjsapoejp, and nothing else, — like the immortal Epic to which 
Homer^s title has been disputed, a connected series of rhapsodies, 
all of surpassing sublimity, and blendedlnto a most wondrous har- 
monious whole. It is indeed a ' history,* but not in the common 
sense of the term, as a narrative of the external eveiiits^^'W^^ a 
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highly idealized * history ' of the spirit of that stupendous Tilings 
tHe'Frencli tievoTulion,~-of the human ideas and passions that con- 
stituted the wild fermenting elements which developed themselveii 
successively into such variety of combinations and visible manifes- 
tations, — shapes now of angelic beauty and grandeur, now of de- 
moniac horror and hideousness, always colossal and almost super- 
human, while still exhibiting distinctly throughout their connection 
with human nature and human agencies. In the usual sense, he may 
be said to narrate nothing. He presumes every thing known ; and, 
in fact, to read the book through understandingly requires the most 
intimate familiarity with the events of all that period, and with the 
details of personal characteristics and biography of its men. He 
alludes to every thing ; and taking the whole aggregate of materials 
before him as free at his disposal, and as already equally in posses^ 
sion of himself and his reader or hearer, he selects out of the en- 
tire mass the particular fact, word, or thing that involves most sig- 
nificantly the essential type of the predominant idea he seeks to 
embody ; and throws them together into such groups and series of 
groups as may exhibit with the most impressive dramatic eflect the 
true moral, as contradistinguished from the mere physical, history 
of his subject, — touching, every here and there, the outlines thus nu- 
pidly struck off, with an intensely luminous pencil, that flashes a 
world of suggested meaning, in contrast with the blackest shadows 
which the imagination may indulge itself at will in filling up with- 
out ever exhausting their depth, me have even to confess that that 
very uncouthness and abruptness of style which we have already 
so strongly reprobated, sometimes contribute to increase this re- 
markable effect of the pictures that he draws, in a manner entirely 
peculiar and original, and startling and striking beyond descriptionA 
The French Revolution — what a portentous mystery is involved""*^ 
in these words ! What a stupendous event, in its double nature 
of the divine and the infernal — both as a blessing and as a curse to 
human kind f Who shall strike the balance, and pronounce whether 
its influence has been most potent as an impulse, or as a restraint, to 
the progress of that great democratic cause which we now see all 
things in the present age working to subserve ! It has certainly 
been most influential as a moving power, by action and opposite re- 
action, in both directions ; — nor is either force yet exhausted. Far 
from it. The false artificialities of the olden time, in France, have 
never recovered, and can never recover, from that their terrible ex- 
plosion and downfall ; nor, as they have still been able as yet to 
maintain themselves in the other countries, can they ever forget the 
shock under which they were then made to reel and totter to their 
very base. But, on the other hand, how powerful is still the spell of 
those often-quoted words, " the horrors of the French Revolution, " 
to arrest the developement of the democratic spiri^o|^ tj^e ^^^^f^ 
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impel men to cling still timidly to the protection of despotic powers, 
and mummeries of authority and reverence of which they themselves 
know the hollowness and the fallacy. The failure of the great ex- 
periment of the French Revolution has been indeed a staggering 
blow to the democratic cause ; and it has not been till within a very 
recent period that it has commenced to rise up again from under its 
stunning effect The despotisms of the world — and most especially 
that of the English aristocracy which has moulded the literature on 
which we have mainly had to depend for our national education — 
have not failed to make the fullest use of the text afforded them by 
it, to paralyze almost into temporary extinction the growing spirit 
which- was so rapidly undermining the foundations of their thrones, 
palaces, and citadels. In the phrase of Carlyle, they have '« shriek- 
ed themselves hoarse, cursing it;** — and unfortunately the good 
that it involved was, in truth, so fearfully mixed up with the darkest 
and direst evil, that its friends could not or dared not raise a voice 
in its defence, to analyze the mingled ore, and risk the odium of its 
crimes for the sake of the good which it was so difficult to discrimi- 
nate from the former. But the time has now come in which we 
should begin to look with a steadier, bolder, and clearer eye upon 
the French Revolution, with all its terrors and horrors. Contempo- 
rary memoirs have amply done their part, — as also those self-styled 
histories which are after all but compilations of the memoirs, im- 
perfect attempts at the anticipation of the judgment of posterity, 
being still but the utterance of contemporary passion and preju- 
dice, — and have accumulated more copious materials than perhaps 
iUustrate any other great event of the world's history ; and the duty 

(bf History proper now begins, to analyze them aright, and to digest 
from them the essence of the healthful and living truth. To the dis- 
charge of this duty we regard the present work as the most impor- 
tant contribution that has yet appeared. That its author has at least 
approached the solemn task in the proper spirit for its righteous per- 
formance, will sufficiently appear from the following extracts : 

Whence it • cometh 1 Whither it goeth 1 These are questions ! When the age 
of Miracles lay faded into the distance as an incredible tradition, and even the age 
of Conventionalities was now old ; and Man's Existence had for long generations 
rested on mere formulas which were grown hollow by the course of time ; and it 
seemed as if no Reality any longer existed, but only Phantasms of realities, and €k>d's 
Universe were the work of the Tailor and Upholsterer mainly, and men were buck- 
ram masks that went about becking and grimacing there,— on a sudden, the Earth 
yawns asunder, and amid Tartarean smoke, and glare of fierce brightness, rises 
SiNsccLomsM, many-headed, fire-breathing, and asks: What think ye of me? 
Well may the buckram masks start together, terror-struck; 'into expressive well- 
concerted groups!' It is indeed. Friends, a most singular, most (aUl thing. Let 
whoaoever is bat buckram and a phantasm look to it; ill verily may it fare with 
them ; here methinks he cannot much longer be. Wo also to many a one who is 

♦ Namely, Uie great Phenomenon of 'Sanscnlottinn. ' omzea by GoOqIc 
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sot wholly backram, but partially real and human 1 The a^ of Miinclf has come 
back! 'Behold the Word-Phasnix, in fire-consiunmation and fire-creation; wide 
are her fanning wings; loud is her death-melody, of battle-thunders and &llin^ 
towns; skyward lashes the funeral flame, enveloping all things: it is the Death- 
Birth of a World I ' 

Whereby, howeTer, as we often say, shall one unspeakable blessing seem attain- 
able. This, namely : that Man and his Life rest no more on hoUowness and a Lie, 
but on solidity and some kind of Truth. Welcome, the beggarliest truth, so it fe 
one, in exchange for the royallest sham ! Truth of any kind breeds CTer new and 
better truth; thus hard granite rock will crumble down into soil, under the blessed 
skyey influences; and cover itself with Terdure, with fruitage and umbrage. But 
as for Falsehood, which, in like contrary manner, grows ever falser, — what can it, 
or what should it do but decease^ being ripe; decompose itself, gently or even 
violently, and return to the Father of it,— too probably in flames of firel 

Sansculottism will bum much ; but what is incombustible it will not bum. Fear 
not Sansculottism ; recognise it for what it is, the portentous inevitable end of much, 
the miraculous beginning of much. One other thing thou mayest understand of it: 
that it too came from God ; for has it not been? From of old, as it is written, are 
His goings forth ; in the great Deep of things ; fearful and wonderful now as in the 
beginning; in the whirlwind also He speaks; and the wrath of men is made to 
praise Him. But to guage and measure this immeasurable Thing, and what is 
called acco%Mt for ii, and reduce it to a dead logic-formula, attempt not! Much 
less shalt thou shriek thyself hoarse, cursing it; for that, to all needful lengths, has 
been already done. As an actually existing Son of Time, look^ with unspeakable 
manifold interest, oflenest in silence, at what the Time did bring; therewith edify, 
instruct, nourish thyself^ or were it but amuse and gratify thyself, as it is given 
thee. 

Let the reader approach the subject in a similar spirit, and he may 
be able to extract from the very midst of its most frightful horrors 
the most precious fruits of political and moral truth. 

The first idea of which the mind ought fully to possess itself, be- 
fore entering upon the contemplation of the scenes of that awful 
drama, is, the moral condition or state of being of the French nation 
at its outset, resulting from the education which it had receired 
from the preceding centuries. In this alone shall the key be found 
to that appalling maze of mystery and seeming madness. In this, 
too, shall be found its mighty moral. In illustration of this idea, 
we quote a few scattered passages from Mr. Carlyle, which will also 
serve to illustrate the remarks we have made upon the abrupt incohe- 
rence of style in which the book is written. The first scene to which 
he introduces the reader is the sick-room of Louis XV, in which 
the eye of history may behold the phantoms of the awful truths of 
the centuries gliding solemnly by, unseen either by the fast glazing 
eye of the dying monarch, or any of the other not less blind occu- 
pants of that chamber. The extract does not admit of curtailment 

Observe, however, that of man's whole terrestial possessions and attainments, un- 
speakably the noblest are his Symbols, divine or divine-seeming ; under which he 
marches and fights, with victorious assurance, in this life-batUe: what we can call 
his Realised Ideals. Of which realised Ideals, omiuing the rest, oonnder only these 
two: his Church, or spiritual Guidance; his. Kingship, or temporal one. The 
Church: what a word was there: richer than Gblconda and the treasures of tiie 
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world! In the heart of the remotett mountains rises the little Kiik; the Dead all 
filumbering round it, under their white memorial-stones, * in hope of a happy resur- 
rection ;' dull wert thou, O Reader, if never in any hour (say of moaning midnight, 
when such Kiric hung spectral in the dcy, and Being was as if swallowed up of 
Daricness) it spoke to thee— things unspeduble, that went to thy soul's soul. Strong 
was he that had a Church, what we can call a Church: he stood thereby, though 
' in the centre of Immensities in the conflux of Eternities,' yet manlike towards Qod 
and man ; the vague shoreless UniTerse had become a firm city for him, and dwell- 
ing which he knew. Such virtue was in Belief; in these words, well qioken : / be- 
lieve. Well might men prize their Credo, and raise stateliest Temples for it, and 
reverend Hierarchies, and give it the tithe of their substance; it was worth living 
fi>r and djring for. 

Neither was that an inconsiderable moment when wild armed men first raised 
their Strongest aloft on the buckler-throne; and, with clanging armour and hearts, 
said solemnly: Be thou our Acknowledged Strongest! In such Acknowledged 
Strongest (well named King, Kdnrning, Can-ning, or Man that was Able) what % 
Symbol shone now for them, — significant with the destinies of the world ! A Sym- 
bol of true Guidance in return for loving Obedience; properly, if he knew it, the 
prime want of man. A Sjrmbol which might be called sacred ; for is there not, in 
reverence for what is better than we, an indestructible sacrednessi On which 
ground too it was well said there lay in the Acknowledged Strongest a divine 
right; as surely there might in the Strongest, whether Acknowledged or not,--con- 
sidering who made him strong. And so, in the midst of confusions and unutterable 
incongruities (as all growth is confused,) did this of Royalty, with Loyalty envi- 
roning it, spring up; and grow mysteriously, subduing and assimilating (for a 
principle of Life was in it ,) till it also had grown world-great, and was among the 
main Facts of our modern existence. Such a Fact, that Louis XIV., for example, 
could answer the expostulatory Magistrate with his * VEUU <^eA moi (The State 1 
I am the State;' ) and be replied to by silence and abashed looks. So far had acci- 
dent and forethought; had your Louis Elevenths, with the leaden Virgin in their 
hat-band, and torture- wheels and conical oubliettes (man-eating!) under their feet; 
your Henri Fourths, with their prophesied social millennium ' when every peasant 
should have his fowl in the pot;' and, on the whole, the fertility of this most fertile 
Existence (named of Good and Evil,) — brought it, in the matter of the Kingship. 
Wondrous ! Concerning which may we not again say, that in the huge mass of 
Efil, as it rolls and swells, there is ever some Qood working imprisoned; working 
towards deliverance and triumph 1 

How such Ideals do realise theroselVes; and grow, wondrously, firom amid the 
incongruous ever-fluctuating chaos of the Actual: this is what World-History, if 
it teach any thing, has to teach us. How they grow ; and, after long stormy gro wth, 
bloom out mature, supreme; then quickly (for the blossom is brief) fall into decay; 
sorrowfully dwindle; and crumble down, or rush down, noisily or noiselessly dis- 
appearing. The blossom is so brief; as of some centennial Cactus-flower, which 
after a century of waiting shines out for hours ! Thus from the day when rough 
Clovis, in the Champ de Mars, in sight of his whole army, had to cleave retributive- 
ly the head of that rough Frank, with sudden battle-axe, and the fierce words, * It 
was thus thou clavest the vase' (St Remi's and mine) *at Soissons,' forward to 
Louis the Grand and his VEtat c^est moi^ we count some twelve hundred years : and 
now this the very next Louis is dying, and so much dying with him 1— Nay, thus 
too if Catholicism, with and against Feudalism (but not against Nature and her 
bounty,) gave us English a Shakspeare and Era of Shakspeare, and so produced a 
blossom of Catholicism,— it was not till Catholicism itself, so far as Law could 
abolish it, had been abolished here. 

But of those decadent ages in which no Ideal either grows or blossoms 1 When 
Belief and Loyalty have passed away, and only the cant and false echo of them 
remains; and all Solemnity hat become Pageantry; and the Creed of persons in 
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•uthority has become one of two things : tn Imbecility or a BiachiaTdiam % Alaa, 
of these ages Woiid-History can take no notice; they have to beeome compressed 
more and more, and finally suppressed in the Annals of Mankind ; blotted out as 
•purious,— which indeed they are. Hapless ages: Wherein, if ever in any, it is an 
unhappiness to be bom. To be bom; and to learn only, by erery tradition and 
example, that God's Universe is Belial's and a Lie; and *the Supreme Quack' the 
hierarch of men ! In which moumfiillest loith, nevertheless, do we not see whole 
generations (two, and sometimes even three successively) live, what they call living; 
and vanish, — without chance of reappearance 1 

In such a decadent age, or one fiist verging that way, had our poor Louis been 
bora. Grant also that if the French Kingship had not, by course of Nature, long 
to live, he of all men was the man to accelerate Nature. The blossom of French 
Royalty, cactus-like, has accordingly made an astonishing progress. In those Metx 
days, it was still standing with all iu petals, though bedimmed by Orleans Regents 
and Roue Ministers and Cardinals; but now, in 1774, we behold it bald, and the 
▼irtue nigh gone out of it. 

Disastrous indeed does it look with those same ' realised Ideals,' one and all ! The 
Church, which, in its palmy season, seven hundred years ago, could make an Em- 
peror wait barefoot, in penance-shift, three days, in the snow, has for centuries seen 
itself decaying; reduced even to forget old purposes and enmities, and join interest 
with the Kingship: on this younger strength it would fain stay iu decrepitude; and 
these two will henceforth stand and fall together. Alas, the Sorbonne still sits there, 
in its old mansion ; but mumbles only jargon of dotage, and no longer leads the 
consciences of men: not the Sorbonne; it is Encyclopidies^ Philosopkie, and who 
knows what nameless innumerable multitude of ready Writers, profane Singers, 
Romancers, Players, Disputators, and Pamphleteers, that bow form the Spiritual 
Guidance of the world. The world's Practical Guidance too is lost, or has glided 
into the same miscellaneous hands. Who is it that the King (ii^Js-man, named 
also Rot, BeXf or Director) now guides 1 His own huntsmen and prickers: when 
there is to be no hunt, it is well said, * Le Rat ne fera rien (To-dny his Majesty 
will do notking*) He lives and lingers there, because he is living there, and none 
has yet laid hands on him. 

The Nobles, in like manner, have nearly ceased either to guide or misguide ; and 
are now, as their master is, little more than ornamental figures. It is long that they 
have done with butchering one another or their king : the Workers, protected, en- 
couraged by Majesty, have ages ago built walled towns, and there ply their crafts ; 
will permit no Robber Baron to ' live by the saddle,' but maintain a gallows to pre- 
vent it. Ever since that period of the Fronde^ the Noble has changed his fighting 
sword into a court rapier; and now loyally attends his King as ministering satel> 
lite; divides the spoil, not now by violence and murder, but by soliciting and finesse. 
These men cell themselves supports of the throne : singular gilt-pastdx>ard caryaJti- 
des in that singular edifice I For the rest, their privileges every way are now much 
curtailed. That Law authorising a Seigneur, as he returned from hunting, to kill 
not more than two Serfs, and refresh his feet in their warm blood and bowels, has 
fallen into perfea desuetude, — and even into incredibility ; for if Deputy Lapoule 
can believe in it, and call for the abrogation of it, so cannot we. No Charolois, for 
these last fifty years, though never so fond of shooting, has been in use to bring 
down slaters and plumbers, and see them roll firom their rooft; but contents himself 
with partridges and grouse. Close viewed, their industry and fimction is that of 
dressing gracefully and eating sumptuously. As for their debauchery and depravity, 
it is perhaps unexampled since the era of Tiberius and Commodus. Nevertheless^ 
one has still paitly a feeling with the lady Mar6chale: " Depend upon it, Sir, God 
thinks twice before damning a man of that quality." These people, of old, surely 
had virtues, uses; or they could not have been there. Nay one virtue they are stiU 
required to have (for mortal man cannot live without a conscience:) the virtue of 
perfect readiness to fight duds. 
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Such are the ihepherds of the pec^le: and now how fares it with the flockl 
"With the flock, as is inevitable, it fares ill, and ever worse. They are not tended, 
they are only regularly shorn. They are sent for, to do statute-labor, to pay statute- 
taxes } to fatten battle-fields (named Bed of Honor) with their bodies, in quarrels 
which are not theirs ; their hand and toil is in every possession of man ; but for 
themselvea they have little or no possession. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed; to 
pbe dully in thick obscuration, in squalid destitution and obstruction : this is the kM 
of millions; peuple taillable et corviabU a vurci tt misericorde. In Brituny they 
once rose in revolt at the first introduction of Pendulum Clocks; th nking it had 
something to do with the Oabelk. Paris requires to be cleared out periodically by 
the Police ; and the horde of hunger-stricken vagabonds sent wandering again over 
space — for a time. * During one such periodical clearance,' says Lacretelle, ' in May, 
1750, the Police had presumed withal to carry off some reputable people's children, 
in the hope of extortmg ransoms for them. The mothers fill the public places with 
cries of despair; crowds gather, get excited; so many women in distraction run 
about exaggerating the alarm: an absurd and horrid fable rises among the people; 
it is said that the Doctors have ordered a Great Person to take baths of young hu- 
man blood, for the restoration of his own, all spoiled by debaucheries. Some of the 
rioters,' adds Lacretelle, quite coolly, ' were hanged on the following days :' the Po- 
lice went on. O ye poor naked wretches! and this then is your inarticulate cry to 
Heaven, as of a dumb tortured animal, crying from uttermost depths of pain and de. 
basement 1 Do these azure skies, like a dead crystalline vault, only reverberate the 
echo of it on youl Respond to it only by * hanging on the following days'? '—Not 
so: not forever I Ye are heard in Heaven. Also the answer will come, — in a hor- 
ror of great darkness, and shakings of the world, and a cup of trembling which aU 
the nations shall shrink. 

Remark, meanwliile, how amid the wrecks and dust of this universal Decay new 
Powers are fashioning themselves, adapted to the new time, and its destinies. Be- 
sides the old Noblesse, originally of Fighters, there is a new recognised Noblesse of 
X^awyers; whose gala-day and proud battle-day even now is. An unrecognised 
Noblesse of Commerce; powerful enough, with money in their pocket Lastly, 
powerfullest of all, a Noblesse of Literature; without steel on their thigh, without 
gold in their purse, but with the 'grand thaumaturgic faculty of Thought' in their 
head. French Philosophism has arisen ; in which little word how much do we in- 
clude ! Here, indeed, lies properly the cardinal symptom of the whole wide-spread 
malady. Faith is gone out ; Scepticism is come in. Evil abounds and accumu- 
lates; no man has Faith to withstand it, to amend it, to begin by amending himself: 
it must even go on accumulating. While hollow languor and vacuity is the lot of 
the Upper, and want and stagnation of the Lower, and universal misery is certain 
enough, what other thing is certain 1 That a Lie cannot be believed ! Philosophism 
knows only this: her other Belief is mainly that, in spiritual supersensual matters^ 
no Belief is possible. Unhappy ! Nay, as yet the Contradiction of a Lie is some 
kind of Belief; but the Lie with its Contradiction once swept away, what will re- 
main 1 The five unsatiated Senses will remain, the sixth insatiable Sense (of 
Vanity ;) the whole damonie nature of man will remain^-— buried forth to rage blind- 
ly without rule or rein ; savage itself; yet with all the tools and weapons of civiliza* 
tion : a spectacle new in History. 

In such a France, as in a Powder-tower, where fire unquenched and now un- 
quenchable is smoking and smouldering alt round, has Louis XV. lain down to die. 
With Pompadourism and Dubarryism, his Fleur-de-lis has been shamefully struck 
down in all lands and on all seas; Poverty invades even the royal exchequer, and 
Tax-farming can squeeze out no more ; there is a quarrel of twenty-five years stand* 
ing with the Parlement; every where Want, Dishonesty, Unbelief, and hot-brained 
Bciolisu for state-physicians: it is a portentous hour. 

Such things can the eye of History see in this sick-room of King Louis, which 
vere invisible to the Courtiers there. It is twenty years, goni^^l^^pftpi^^ay sine* 
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Lord Chesterfield I summing np what he had noted of this same France, wrote, and 
Bent off by post, the following words that have become memorable : ' In short, all 
the symptoms which I have ever met with in History, previous to great Changes 
and Revolutions in Gk>vemment, now exist and daily increase in France.' 

The powerful picture exhibited by the following brief extract, we 
cannot refrain from quoting, though not directly connected with 
our immediate present object : 

But figure his thought when Death is now clutching at his own heart-strings; un- 
looked for, inexorable ! Yes, poor Louis, Death has found thee. No palace walls 
or life-guards, gorgeous tapestries or gilt buckram of stiffest ceremonial could keep 
him out; but he is here, here at thy very life-breath, and will extinguish it. Thoti, 
whose whole existence hitherto was a chimera and scenic show, at length becomeat 
a reality: sumptuous Versailles bursts asunder, like a Dream, into void Immensity; 
Time is done, and all the Scaffolding of Time falls wrecked with hideous clangor 
round thy soul : the pale Kingdoms yawn open ; there must thou enter, naked, all 
imking'd, and await what is appointed thee ! Unhappy man, there as thou tumest, 
in dull agony, on thy bed of weariness, what a thought is thine ! Purgatory and 
Hell-fire, now all too possible, in the prospect : in the retrospect, — alas, what thing 
didst thou do that were not better undone; what mortal didst thou generously help; 
what sorrow hadst thou mercy on 1 Do the ' five hundred thousand * ghosu, who 
sank shamefully on so many battle-fields from Rossbach to Cluebec, that thy Harlot 
might take revenge for an epigram, — crowd round thee in this hourl Thy foul 
Harem ; the curses of mothers, the tears and infamy of daughters % Miserable man ! 
thou * hast done evil as thou couldst : ' thy whole existence seems one hideous abor- 
tion and mistake of Nature ; the use and meaning of thee not yet known. Wert 
thou a fabulous Griffin, devouring the works of men ; daily dragging virgins to thy 
cave ; — clad also in scales that no spear could pierce : no spear but Death's 1 A GhriA 
fin not fabulous but real ! Fright^l, O Louis, seem these moments for thee. We 
will pry no further into the horrors of a sinner's deathbed. 

And yet let no meanest man lay flattering unction to his souL Louis was a Ruler ; 
but art not thou also onel His wide France, look at it from the Fixed Stars (them- 
selves not yet Infinitude,) is no wider than thy narrow brickfield, where thou too 
didst faithfully, or didst unfaithfully. Man, * Symbol of Eternity imprisoned into 
Time ! ' it is not thy works, which are all mortal, infinitely little, and the greatest no 
greater than the least, but only the Spirit thou workest in, that can have worth or 
continuance. 

Here we have, darkly shadowed out into strong relief, the condition 
of the twenty-five millions, that ^canaille,* or those ^masseSj* every 
unit of which was a natural man, with his rights and his mights, equal- 
ly with the sovereignties, nobilities, holinesses, and reverences, that 
had for so many ages been crushing them into the dust that they 
were made to slake with their sweat, blood, and tears : 

Dreary, languid do these struggle in their obscure remoteness ; their hearth cheer- 
less, their diet thin. For them, in this world, rises no Era of Hope; hardly now in 
the other, — if it be not hope in the gloomy rest of Death, fbr their faith too is fail- 
ing. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed ! A dumb generation ; their voice only an in- 
articulate cry: spokesman, in the King's Council, in the world's forum, they have 
none that finds credence. At rare intervals (as now, in 1775,) they will flUig down 
their hoes and hammers; and, to the astonishment of thinking mankind, flock 
hither and thither, dangerous, aimless; get the length even of Versailles. Turgot 
is altering the Corn-trade, abrogating the absurdest Corn-laws; there is dearth, real, 
or were it even 'factitious;' an indubitable scarcity of bread. And so on the 2d 
day of May, 1775, these waste multitudes do here, at VersaiUe$,,|;jh|$^;|)D[Jp,ji(|^[e 
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spread wretchedness, in sallow faces, squalor, winged raggedness, present, as in 
legible hieroglyphic writing, their Petition of Grievances. The Chateau-Grates 
must be shut; but the King will appear on the balcony, and speak to them. They 
haTe seen the King's face; their Petition of Grievance has been, if not read, looked 
at For answer, two of them are hanged, on a * new gallows forty feet high ; * and 
the rest driven back to their dens, — for a time. 

Clearly a difficult * point * for Gbvemment, that of dealing with these masses ;— 
if indeed it be not rather the sole point and problem of Government, and all other 
points mere accidental crotchets, superficialities, and beatings of the wind ! For let 
Charter-chests, Use and Wont, Law common and special, say what they will, the 
masses count to so many millions of units; made, to all appearance, by God, — whose 
Earth this is declared to be. Besides, the people are not without ferocity ; they have 
sinews and indignation. Do but look what holiday old Marquis Mirabeau, the 
crabbed old Friend of Men, looked on, in these same years, from his lodging, at the 
Baths of Mont d'Or : * The savages descending in torrents from the mountains ; our 
people ordered not to go out. The Curate in surplice and stole ; Justice in its peruke ; 
Marechauss6e sabre in hand, guarding the place, till the bagpipes can begin. The 
dance interrupted, in a quarter of an hour, by battle; the cries, the squealings of the 
children, of infirm persons, and other assistants, tarring them on, as the rabble does 
when dogs fight; frightful men, or rather frightful wild-animals, clad in jupes of 
coarse woollen, with large girdles of leather, studded with copper nails ; of gigantic 
stature, heightened by high wooden-clogs {sabots) ; rising on tiptoe to see the fight ; 
tramping time to it; rubbing their sides with their elbows; their faces haggard 
(Jlgures hdveSf) and covered with their long greasy hair; the upper part of the 
visage waxing pale, the lower distorting itself into the attempt at a cruel lau^ 
and a sort of ferocious impatience. And these people pay the taille! And you 
want further to take their salt from them ! And you know not what it is you 
ve stripping barer, or as you call it, governing ; what, by the spurt of your pen, in 
its cold dastard indifference, you will fancy you can starve always with impunity; 
always till the catastrophe come t — ' Ah, Madame, such Gk>vemment by Blindman's- 
bciff, stumbling along too far, will end in the General Overturn {cuOmU ginerak), ' 

Undoubtedly a dark feature this in an Age of Gfold, — Age, at least, of Paper and 
Hope! Mecui while, trouble us not with thy prophecies, O croaking Friend of Men: 
'tis long that we have heard such; and still the old world keeps wagging, in its dd 
way. 

« • * « « « • •»« 

Fancy, then, some Five full-grown Millions of such gaunt figures, with their hag* 
gard faces (figures hdves) ; in woollen jupes, with copper-studded leather girths^ 
and high sabots, — starting up to ask, as in forest-roarings, their washed Upper* 
Classes, after long unreviewed centuries, virtually this question : How have ft 
treated us ; how have ye taught us, fed us, and led us, while we toiled for you 1 The 
answer can be read in flames, over the nightly summer-sky. This is the fMing^ 
and leading we have had of yt>u: Ebcptiness,— of pocket, of stomach, of head, and 
of heart. Behold there is nothing in us ; nothing but what Nature gives her wild 
ehildren of the desert: Ferocity and Appetite; Strength grounded on Hunger. 
Did ye mark among your Rights of Man, that man was not to die of starvation, 
while there was bread reaped by him 1 It is among the Mights of Man. 

Upon which the remark justly follows soon after : 

For all is wrong, and gone out of joint; the inward spiritnal, and the o ot w a i d 
aeonomical ; head or heart there is no soundness in it. As indeed, evils of all soitt 
are more or less of kin, and do usually go together: especially it is an old troth tlMt 
wherever huge physical evil is, there, as the parent and origin of it, has moral evil 
to a proportionate extent been. Before those five-and-twenty laboring Bullions, he 
instance, could get that haggardness of (kce, which old Mirabean now Ipoks on, in a 
Nation calling itself Christian, and calling man the brother ofn|§;|^^p^<it,\|i>iPf|jfr 
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able, nigh infinite Dishonesty (of seeming and not 6eing) in all manner of Rulers, 
and appointed Watchers, spiritual and temporal, must there not, throug>h long ages, 
have gone on accumulating! It will accumulate: moreoyer, it will reach a head; 
Ibr the first of all GK>6pel8 is this, that a Lie cannot endure for ever. 

In fiict, if we pierce through that rosepink vapor of Sentimentalism, Philanthro> 
phy, and Feasts of Morals, there lies behind it one of the sorriest spectacles. You 
might ask, What bonds that ever held a human society happily together, or held it 
together at all, are in force herel It is an unbelieving people! which has supposi- 
tions, hypotheses, and firoth-systcms of victorious Analysis; and for belief this 
mainly, that Pleasure is pleasant. Hunger they havs for all sweet things ; and the 
law of Hunger: but what other lawl Within them, or over them, properly none! 
Their King has become a King of Popinjay; with his Maurepas Government, 
gyratinsT as the weathercock does, blown about by every wind. Above them they 
«ee no God ; or they even do not look above, except with astronomical glasses. 
The Church indeed still is; but in the most submissive state; quite tamed by Philo- 
•ophum : in a singulaily short time; for the hour was come. Some twenty years 
ago, your Archbishop Beaumont would not even let the poor Jansenlsts get buried : 
your LomSnie Brienne ( a rising man, whom we shall meet with yet) could, in the 
name of the Clergy, insist on having the Anti-Protestant Laws, which condemn to 
death for preaching, * put in execution. ' And, alas, now not so much as Baron 
Holbach's Atheism can be burnt, — except as pipe-matches by the private specula- 
tive individual. Our Church stands bartered, dumb, like a dumb ox; lowing only 
for provender (of tithes; ) content if it can have that; or dumbly, dully, expecting 
its further doonu And the Twenty Millions of ' haggard faces : ' and, as finger-post 
and guidance to them in their dark struggle, ' a gallows forty feet high ! * Certainly 
a singular Golden Age; with its Feasts of Morals, its 'sweet manners,' its sweet 
institutions {institutions dauees;) betokening nothing but peace among men! — 
Peace 1 O Phtlosophe-Sentimentalism, what hast thou to do with peace, when thy 
mother's name is Jezebel 1 Foul Product of still fouler Corruption, thou with the 
Corruption, art doomed ! 

In this state of things the rotten may still hold together for a time, 
* with a ghastly affectation of life,* resting simply on that support of 
habit to whieh men cling with soinstinetire a tenacity, as their only 
certain hold as they hang suspended oirer the infinite abyss of the 
unknown and untried. 

But if 'every man,' as it hat been written, 'holds confined within him amoi- 
man, ' what must every Society do; — Society, which in its commonest state is called 
'the standing miracle of this world!' 'Without such Earth-rind of Habit,' con- 
tinues our author, 'call it System of Habits, in a word^ fixed^tnfs of acting and be- 
lieving, — Society would not exist at all. With such it exisu, better or worse. 
Herein too, in this its System of Habits, acquired, retained how you will, lies the 
true Law-Code and Constitution of a Society ; the only Code, though an unwritten 
one, which it can in no wise liuobey. The thing we call written Code, Constitution, 
Form of Government and the like, what is it but some miniature image, and solemnly 
expressed summary of this unwritten Codel /i— or rather, alas, is not; but only 
should be, and always tends to be! In which latter discrepancy lies struggle with- 
out end. ' And now, we add in the same dialect, let but, by ill chance, in such ever- 
enduring struggkH-your ' thin Earth-rind ' be once broken t The fountains of the 
great deep boil forth; fire-fountains, enveloping, engulphing. Your Elarth-rind it 
thattered, swaUtwed up; instead of a green flowery world there is a waste wild- 
weltering ehi4M; — which has again, with tumult and struggle, to make itself into a 
world. 

Here, then, is the first idea to be borne in mind in considering 
the progress of the RevolutioB through all its subsequent rail 
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shifting phases. The existing system of things was utterly worn 
out and rotten. It was all a falsehood and a fraud, and the founda- 
tions of delusion and force on which it had for so many ages rested 
were now crumbled away, and prepared to fall with a tremendous 
ruin and crash. And unfortunately there was no preparation — or 
at least no adequate preparation — any where in the mind and heart 
of the nation, or of any order or class in it, of the elements of a 
new sound and practicable system to be immediately substituted in 
its place, as it should gradually sink and disappear. Where should 
it be looked for? The Court and the Aristocracy were sunk in the 
profoundest ignorance of the true philosophy of the times. They 
knew and belieired in nothing but their divine right to claim erery 
* third nettle' from the scanty store which somehow or other support- 
ed the peasant's miserable existence. It was true that they were 
bankrupt — that the fallacy of the great natural * solecism ' which 
such a system presented had thus at length prored itself, and de- 
veloped itself to the point of ripeness at which the remedy m%ist 
come in some mode or another, by the impossibilty of its working 
on any longer, in spite of all the imaginable variety of expedients 
and paper-money artifices which any succession of ministers and 
financiers could devise. But they could never be brought to under- 
stand it, or the meaning of it ; and instead of gracefully yielding to 
the inevitable, and avoiding the necessity of atoning in blood and 
flame for the long accumulation of injury which the nation was now 
rising up from its lowest depths to sweep away, and perhaps to 
avenge, by a peaceful acquiescence in the total reform which had 
become necessary, they stupidly threw themselves under the wheels 
of the great movement. They courted, and, as a whole, deserved, 
the fate which their suicidal selfishness both precipitated and im- 
measurably aggravated. By their obstinate struggle against the 
Revolution at every step, and by their known traitorous alliance with 
the bayonets of despotic Europe, which were bristling around 
France in every direction, and pointing towards Paris from which 
nothing but almost superhuman exertions of the young regenerated 
strength of France could ward them ofi*, they gave to the contest, be- 
tween themselves and the French Revolution, a degree of bitterness 
and desperate extremity, in which self-preservation became the sole 
law, driving the men of the time into the midst of thr> most horrible 
measures of terror and carnage, by a necessity superseding all con- 
siderations of the abstract right or mercy of such dreadful expedi- 
ents, in individual cases. On their own heads be their own blood, 
and a large propertion at least of the crimes and horrors of the Re- 
volution. It is clear enough, then, that, in spite of all the personal 
good feehngs and intentions of the amiable King, nothing was to 
be looked for from the Court and Aristocracy, of remedy for the 
frightful disease of the times — ^nothing, in &ct» but aggravation of 
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its worst tendencies. In the Church, too, there was no help. The 
worst feature of the times, unfortunately, was, that the foundations 
of the Church, in the faith and affection of the nation's heart, were 
also entirely crumbled away ; and Religion paid a fearful penalty 
for the abuses with which it had been overgrown in its false alii* 
ance with a false system of temporal despotism, in the result to 
which it had arrived-- of almost universal infidelity. It was a pe- 
riod in which there was no belief in any thing, but only a dbbelief 
in every thing ; — and if those great institutions by which nations 
are wont to anchor their faith, and find tranquillity at least in that 
support, had thus reduced themselves to this state of utter hopeless 
rottenness, whose fault was it ? Was it that of the writers — and 
their readers, the nation, — ^who attacked what had become an 
abomination in the eyes of God and man— who rejected the whole 
of that of which nine-tenths had become false and corrupt, so as al* 
most entirely to conceal and stifle the remaining tenth part which 
was true in the abstract, and of divine origin! Surely not, but 
rather of those who had for so many ages so administered those 
institutions as to have brought them by their own fault to such a 
pass. 

Such were, then, the materials out of which a new order of things 
was to be constituted, — a chaos of discordant crumbling materials 
which contained no general principle of harmony, no sufficient law 
of order, to admit of their being reformed, at least until after a long 
period of tumult and whirling anarchy. The States General assent 
bled on the fifth of May, 1789. The court had long struggled 
against this bitter necessity of calling in the aid of popular repre* 
sentation, to save it from the yawning gulf of Bankruptcy which cut 
short all its onward progress, and had brought it to a dead stasd,^- 
but in vain. It was intended as a mere financial machine, — to Iridge 
the abyss, and carry the existing order of things safely over to re* 
sume the old tenor of its way. But it soon became apparent that 
such was not the mission on which the nation had sent this grand 
representative assembly to Paris. It soon, by the mere vit inertitt^ 
forced the nobility and clergy to unite with it in one consolidated 
National Assembly, which soon merged itself into a Constituent As« 
sembly, with the task of reorganizing the whole social system oC 
France, by making a Constitution, as the one cardinal duty of its. 
mission. 

We are here arrested for the present by the allotted limits of our 
space. We invite the earnest reflection of the reader upon the ge* 
neral view already presented of the existing state of things; and 
will resume the subject, continuing our notice of this very remark- 
able work, in our next Number. 
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EUROPEAN VIEWS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY.— No. U. 

M. DE TOCQUBTILLB.* 

In a former article published in the first number of this journal, 
we made some remarks upon the work of M. de Tocqueville, entitled 
Democracy in the United States. We were prevented, by circum- 
stances, from pursuing the subject in the following number, as we 
intended ; but as the book is one of a standard character, and of 
permanent value, it is not likely to lose its hold upon the public at- 
tention ; and it is but recently that it has been brought within the 
reach of American readers, by the republication of an English 
translation. We are ^lad to learn, that a second production of the 
same author, in which he treats of the state of society in this coun- 
try, is going through the press. 

We express this opinion of the work of M. de Tocqueville, not 
because we agree with him in all his views respecting our institu- 
tions, or even in some of those which he appears to consider as the 
most important. His residence among us was very short; the ma- 
terials which he was able to collect as the results of his own obser- 
vation were, of course, comparatively scanty, and oAen susceptible 
of much correction. His conclusions are, necessarily, in many cases, 
questionable or erroneous, as we have shown them to be in several 
instances, in our preceding article. But his observations, even when 
they are more or less liable to criticism, are always those of a really 
profound and vigorous thinker, equal to the great subject which he 
undertakes to treat, discussing it in good faith, and expressing his 
thoughts in a powerful and elegant style. As such, they are full of 
interest for all who are fitted, by their previous course of study and^ 
reflection, to follow the author on his arduous track, which, how-^ 
ever, he adorns throughout with the fairest flowers of a pure and 
chastened eloquence. They are the first observations of the kind ^ 
which our institutions have yet elicited from any foreign mind ; and 
are far more valuable, even in their errors, than the common- place 
truisms and boarding-school rhetoric of the every-day tourist. 

The first volume of this important work is occupied with a sum-L 
mary account of the political institutions of this country, Federal, 
State, and Municipal, considered merely in their external form and 
practical operation. The materials for such a summary were mostly 

• Democract im America. By Alexis de Tocqueville, Avocat a lacour Royalede 
Paris, etft^ etc— Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq., with an original Preface aod 
Notes. By John C. Speiicpr, Counsellor at Law. New York, Qeorge Deaibom, 
4tCo. Adiand & Saunders. ^1^ 
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in print, or easily accessible to a careful and judicious inquirer. 
There was, of course, but little danger of any essential error in a 
writer like M. de Tocqueville ; and this part of the work is not only- 
executed with great ability, but, in almost every particular, with 
substantial correctness. It may be recommended with safety to the 
reader, whether native or foreign, as perhaps the best summary ac- 
count of our institutions now in print. 

On some important points it opens views which, if not entirely 
original, are presented under so striking an aspect, as to wear the 
appearance of novelty. As an example of these we may mention 
the author*s remarks upon the new character given to the judiciary 
department of the government by a written constitution. In coun- 
tries where there is no written constitution, and where the latest 
statute repeals all former ones that are in contradiction with it, the 
judge has nothing to do but to apply the law as declared by the 
legislature, to the case before him. Where there is a written con- 
stitution which controls all the laws, of whatever date, that are in- 
consistent with it,-— of which inconsistency the courts are to judge, 
— they immediately acquire, and in this country daily exercise, the 
right of supervising the whole legislation of the State and General 
Governments, and annulling the laws at discretion when they deem 
them at variance with constitutional principles or restrictions. 
This function, which is common to the judiciary departments of the 
State and General Governments, is an entirely new thing in the 
practice of the world. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
annulling, at discretion, any act of Congress which it may deem un- 
constitutional, — hearing and deciding at its bar the controversies of 
twenty-six sovereign States, — and even, as we have seen in a late 
instance, issuing its mandamus to the highest Executive authorities 
of the Union, — is a spectacle,— certainly imposing, — dangerous, 
in the opinion of many, to liberty, — ^but at all events, entirely un- 
exampled in history. 

We are not, however, among those who entertain a very exagge** 
rated opinion of the political importance of the judiciary depart* 
ment of the Government, whether for good or evil. We do not 
feel the apprehensions entertained by some, from its encroach- 
ments on the rights of the coordinate departments ; nor do we look 
to it, with others, as a mighty sheet-anchor, by virtue of which the 
ship of State is to ride out in safety, through all future time, the 
hurricanes incident to the stormy ocean of democratic liberty. We 
consider its functions and powers as merely ministerial ; in no way 
dangerous to liberty — the abuse of them bringing in its train its own 
remedy ; and withal as affording no protection against the perils 
to which our institutions are really liable; highly important in the 
business of practical life, to which they are habitually applied, 
but having little or no bearing upon the deeply seated causes, thai 
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secure on the one hand, and threaten on the other, the continuance ,» 
of our Government, But although the judiciary department may be, / 
and probably is, less important in the theory of our Gorernment, ^ 
than it is generally supposed to be, the new character that is given 
to it in this country by the existence of written constitutions, is 
certainly a very curious feature in the aspect of our system, and one 
which is well worth the attention of the political inquirer. M. de 
Tocquerille has presented it in his first volume more distinctly and 
forcibly than any preceding writer with whom we are acquainted. 

The second volume of his work contains a series of essays, not 
very closely connected by any single train of thought running 
through the whole, upon various causes and circumstances which 
are supposed by the author to regulate the working of our institu- 
tions, and to determine or modify their influence upon the welfare 
of the people. Here he is, of necessity, more exposed to error / 
than in the former volume — ^first, from the nature of all speculative 
discussion, which is more uncertain, as such, than a mere exposition 
of known facts ; and, secondly, from the character of his materials, 
which are chiefly his own observations, — ^hastily made in the course 
of a short tour, devoted, in part, to another definite object, — upon the 
vast subject of the character of our people, and the theory and 
practice of our political institutions. The eagle eye of sagacity 
can see much at a single glance ; but it requires more than a year's 
inspection to penetrate and fully comprehend the secret springs and 
workings of our immense system of confederate sovereignties, re* 
volving harmoniously round the common centre of the Union by the 
mere force of the popular will, that informs, and, in the language 
of Virgil, a^tat Tnolemj — ^keeps in motion the whole mass. In the 
results of a cursory survey of such a system, there is a great pro- 
bability of occasional error; and we find, accordingly, in the specu- 
lations contained in the second volume of M. de Tocqueville, a good 
deal that appears to us inconsistent with a correct view of our in- 
stitutions and history. In our former article we pointed out some -n 
of these errors, and particularly those relating to the instability of j 

the laws, and the omnipotence of majorities. In regard to both y 
these points the author's conclusions are so directly opposite to the ■ 
obvious results of daily experience, that wo are really surprised 
how a writer of so much discernment could have been led by any 
circumstances to acquiesce in them. 

The stability of the political institutions of the United States,— 
considered as including the State and Federal constitutions, and the 
statutes enacted under them all, — is, in fact, by far the most remark- 
able feature about them, and the one which furnishes the strongest 
presumption of their future permanence and success. As they now ex- 
ist, they are nothing more than a full and natural developement of the / 
principles which were brought into action by theb|i;f|ci 9)B(!^ltM^^<^ 
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hundred years ago, and which hare undergone no essentia] alteraiton, 
except in the single fact of the separation from the parent country. 

' Eren this was not so much a change in the character of our instito* 
tions as the expulsion of an element that had always been foreign to 
them, and had never interfered with their practical operation except 
as a disturbing cause. During the fifty years that have since elaps* 
sed, — the most tumultuous and revolutionary half-century that has 
ever been known in Christendom, — the Government of the United 
States has suffered no essential, and hardly any formal changes ; 
for we cannot consider as changes in the laws and constitutions of 

I the country the occasional variations of practice that occur from 
year to year in the details of the administration of the Union or 
the States. Like the miraculous tent in the Arabian tales, which 
could be held in the palm of the hand, but when expanded, at the 
will of the owner, was large enough to cover an army of a hundred 
thousand men,— our constitutions, of which the germ may be found 
in the brief contract concluded between some thirty or forty poor 
pilgrims on board the Mayflower in Plymouth harbour, have adapted 
themselves without essential change, and with an almost incon* 
ceivable harmony to the expansion of the people, until they now 
embrace under their broad protecting canopy a confederate Republic 
of twenty-six States and nearly twenty millions of men. Far from 
complaining of the instability of our institutions, we never recollect* 
without a new feeling of delighted admiration, the almost undisturbed 
quiet with which our country has pursued her course for the last 
fifty years through the series of political convulsions, which have 
shaken to their centre all the neighbouring and kindred nations of 
the Christian world. 

We think that M. de Tocqueville will, on farther reflection, re- 
vise his conclusions in regard to this point, as well as that of the 
omnipotence of majorities, to which we adverted at some length in 
our preceding article. On this head his theory is not less palpably 
at variance with the most obvious results of daily experience than 
on the other. The ceaseless fluctuation of opinion upon matters of 
personal preference and mere administration, — the alternation of 
triumph and defeat that marks the progress of contending parties,— 

, the acrimony with which every majority that obtains possession of 

* the government of a State or of the Union, is assailed and opposed, 
until it is again reduced to a minority, or, finally, by protracted 
success, wears out opposition ; — these are the daily signs in our 
political firmament, not less apparent, and in no way more ques* 
tionable than is the steadiness with which our essential institutions 
look down in quiet majesty from their loftier height, upon this war 
of the elements that is constantly raging around their base. That 
a really acute and sagacious writer, like M. de Tocqueville, should 
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of majorities as permanent, oppressive, and irresistible, is a rather 
carious fact which is probably to be accounted for by some acci- 
dental error or preconceived theory. 

In the chapters immediately following those on the omnipotence 
of majorities, M. de Tocqneville enlarges upon certain circumstances 
which, as he supposes, temper and mitigate their power. The prin- 
cipal of these is the influence of the legal profession. His theory 
upon this subject, as upon the one just alluded to, is somewhat ec- 
centric, and is not, in our opinion, much more tenable. According 
to M. de Tocqueville, the influence of the legal profession is, in ^ 
our institutions, the real and only principle of aristocracy, 

** If I were requested,'* says our author, " to point out the seat of 
the aristocratic principle in the United States, I should answer, with- 
out hesitation, that it is not to be found among the wealthy, who 
are not combined together by any common bond of interest The 
seat of the American aristocracy is with the judges on the bench 
and the lawyers at the bar. 

*' The more I reflect upon what I have witnessed in the United 
States, the more fully am I satisfied that the lawyers are the most 
powerful class in the community, and the only real counterpoise to 
the influence of the democracy. In the United States we perceive 
at once how well the spirit that pervades the bar is fitted by its vir- 
tues, and even its defects, to neutralize the vices inherent in a popu- 
lar government. 

** When the people are under the influence of some temporary ex- 
citement or accidental delusion, the lawyers make them feel an al- 
most invisible rein which checks their fury and keeps them within 
bounds. To the democratic instinct of the mass they oppose their 
aristocratic tendencies ; to its love of innovation their superstitious 
respect for antiquity ; to its vast designs their narrow views ; to its </ 
contempt for all rule, their taste for forms, and to its fiery ardor 
their habits of slow and cautious action. 

" The courts of justice are the instruments through which 
the legal profession exercises its influence upon the democracy in 
the most apparent way, but it also operates by several other chan- 
nels. As the lawyers are the only class 'of educated men who are J 
not distrusted by the people, they are naturally called upon to fill , 
most of the places in the Legislative and Executive departments of 
the Government. They consequently have a great share in making 
and administering the laws. They are often obliged to give way to 
the torrent of public opinion, but it is easy to see what they would 
do if they were at liberty. 

"The lawyers form, in the United States, a power, which is very 
little feared, and is even not much noticed ; which carries no flag 
of its own ; which yields flexibly to every passing exigency, and 
follows, without resistance, the movement of the body politic ; bat 
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which, nererthelessy surrounds and embraces that body in all its 
members, — penetrates into all the classes that compose it, — works 
upon it secretly, and finally gires it any shape which suits its own 
pleasure.** 

This theory is rather more plausible than the one just alluded to, 
of the omnipotence of majorities^ and agrees a good deal better, 
with a merely superficial view of the mode in which the public af- 
fairs are conducted in this country. It is no doubt true that the le- 
gal profession furnishes a large proportion of the persons employed 
in the administration of the Government in all its departments. 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial. It is also true that a very 
large proportion of the lawyers so employed habitually act with 
the political party which represents for the time, under whatever 
^ name, the aristocratic principle, and supply that party with its ac- 
knowledged and ostensible leaders. From these apparent facts it is 
i|ot very unnatural for a hasty observer to conclude with M. de 
Tocqueville that the legal profession form, in fact, the real and sub- 
stantial basis of the aristocracy, so far as any thing of the kind can 
be said to exist in this country. The opinion of M. de Tocqueville 
is accordingly not uncommon among ourselves, and has contributed 
largely, in connection with other causes, to generate the unpopularity 
of the lawyers as a class. For it is far from being true, as he sup- 
poses, that they are less distrusted by the people than other edu- 
cated men. It is notorious, on the contrary, that as a class, and 
with the rare exceptions of those who openly espouse the demo- 
cratic cause, they are decidedly unpopular. A democratic lawyer 
is, of course, more popular than any other person would be under 
the same circumstances, precisely for the reason that he resists the 
tendencies of his own profession in support of what are regarded 
tas the rights and interests of the people. 

But though a superficial view of the facts alluded to above might 
lead to the conclusion that the legal profession forms, in fact, the 
basis of the aristocracy, or rather of the aristocratic tendencies^ 
which are developed, to a greater or less extent, in this country, — a 
more thorough examination of the subject shows very plainly that 
this is not the real state of the case. The members of the legal 
^'profession in this country are not the aristocracy but the agents, or- 
J gans, or, to use a more appropriate term, the attorneys, of the aris- 
tocracy. The aristocracy is constituted by the owners of accumu* 
lated wealthy and chiefly by the moneyed men of the great commer- 
cial cities. These are generally persons educated in the habits of 
practical life, and not very capable of pleading their own cause before 
the public. The lawyers undertake to do this for them ; they oc- 
cupy the foreground ; they fill the legislative halls and the various 
departments of the Government ; they talk and write upon all occa- 
sions, in season and out of season ; in short, they take the respoa- 
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«ibility, and bear the unpopularity, of keeping up a perpetual war- 
fare upon the democratic tendencies that are constantly in action, 
and in the end generally carry all before them. The conspicuous 
position which the lawyers hold in the fore front of the battle, gives 
them an imposing and formidable aspect. In reality, however, 
they are merely present in a representative character, and would 
declaim as loudly and as long for democracy as they now do against t 
it, if they could be as well paid for their trouble. 

In saying this we would not be understood to mean any personal 
disparagement to the individuals composing the legal profession, 
for many of whom we entertain a high respect. It is no disparage- 
ment to any class of men to say that they carry into other pursuits 
the spirit and genius of their habitual calling. It is only saying 
that they are subject to the common law of human nature. An in- 
dividual of strong or eccentric character may escape from the bias 
Imparted by his professional pursuits ; perhaps may take, by re- 
action, a directly opposite one. This occurs as often in the legal ' 
profession as in any other. But the members of every profession, ^ 
considered as such, must, in general, exhibit, on all occasions, their 
peculiar professional character. The soldier will be frank and fear- 
less in the ball-room as well as on the field of battle ; the mere pol- 
itician shrewd and cunning, — as Cardinal de Retz was said to be, — 
upon a question of turnips and cabbages, — politique aux choux et aux 
raves; and the attorney will argue cases at the dinner table or in 
Congress as naturally as he does at the bar. 

We remarked above that the real aristocracy of this country is 
constituted by the owners of accumulated wealth, and particularly 
the moneyed men of the great commercial cities. This is also the 
case in all other countries. The basis of the feudal aristocracy of 
Europe was the'possession of the land, which was formerly the only 
important element of wealth. The progress of trade and the accu- 
mulation of capital have introduced in Europe a new aristocracy of 
money, which has gradually shorn the former of some of its beams, 
and opened the way for the entrance of the democratic principle . 
into the Government at the expense of both. The possession of 
accumulated wealth is the only thing which can give an individual 
substantial political power ; that is, the power of commanding the H 
services of others. Superiority in intellectual and physical quali- 
ties, natural or acquired,— strength, talent, learning, skill, dexterity 
in the arts, — are only so many means of rendering service to others 
with greater facility or effect. But to render services is a very dif- 
ferent thing from commanding them. The exercise of these valu- 
able qualities may produce wealth, and bring with it political power ; 
but their possessors, as such, are the servants, and not the masters . 
or rulers, of those who employ them. This is the position of the / 
lawyers as a class in relation to the moneyed men. The only lucra- 
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tive part of a lawyer's business is that which is connected with the 
roanagement of property, and especially property accumulated in 
large masses, and employed in an active way. The lawyers, as a 
class, depend for success in life upon being employed by the owners 
of property, and particularly of accumulated property. They are, 
therefore, virtually, with all their superiority of education, and, as 
* a body, of intellectual power, the mere agents, factors, or, in one 
*word, servants of the moneyed men. Their political career, if they 
go at all into politics, — which the most prudent carefully avoid, — ^is 
entirely subordinate to the professional, which furnishes their mean» 
of subsistence ; and they fall, accordingly, without effort, into any 
political course which the interest of their employers may happen 
to dictate. 

M. de Tocqueville remarks that the seat of aristocracy in this 
country is not among the men of wealth, because they are not united 
by any common bond of interest. This is a great and very obvious 
error. The possessors of accumulated wealth are, in the first place, 

%/ united together by the community of habits, tastes, and pursuits, re^ 
suiting from their peculiar position : and, secondly, what is of more 
importance, and is — for the present purpose — the governing con- 
sideration, — they are very closely combined together by their ap- 

V prehensions of the same common enemy. The possessors of ac- 
cumulated wealth are aware that they constitute, in every commu- 
nity, a small minority ; — that they enjoy a peculiar, accidental ad- 
vantage, which is envied and coveted by all who do not possess it ; — 
and that they have no means of defending this advantage against 
the immense superiority of physical force which unprincipled ad- 
venturers of talent and courage could enlist against them, except-* 
ing the protection of society acting through the Government. Hence 
the owners of property are relied upon, in all countries, as the ha- 
bitual and steady supporters of law and government; and hence 
they are found, in all countries, to favor as a class the establish- 
ment of such polilical institutions as give the greatest efficiency and 
energy to the administration of the laws, — or, in one word, to favor 
)a strong, rather than a weak government, — the aristocratic^ rather 

^ than the democratic, principle. Hence, too, in countries where the 
'democratic principle is actually established, and the government 
has been purposely rendered as light and imperceptible as it could 
possibly be made, they are constantly tormented by a vague appre- 
hension that their property is in danger, and regularly favor all 
schemes of state policy, and all modes of administering, construing, 
changing, or entirely reforming, the laws, which tend to strengthen 
the Government. This constant apprehension of the same common 
.danger, and consequent tendency to seek protection from it by the 
same means, are a common bond of interest among the moneyed 
men, of the strongest kind, and one that is quite sufficient to give 
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them a marked polltieal character. It can hardly be necessary to 
show how much stronger such a bond of union is than the mere 
circumstance of common professional pursuits, to* which M. de 
Tocqueville attributes the supposed aristocratic character of the 
legal profession, — not to say that a community of professional pur- 
suits is generally found to be in practice, so far as it operates, a 
principle, not of combination, but of competition and rivalry. 

That the possessors of accumulated wealth in this country, and 
particularly the moneyed men of the cities, really entertain the ap- 
prehensions alluded to above, of danger to their property, from the 
democratic character and tendencies of our institutions, is sufficient- 
ly notorious. These apprehensions form, in fact, the basis of a 
great part of the rhetoric and declamation which have filled the 
newspapers and speeches of the Opposition party since the com* 
mencement of the Government. At the present day the cant terms 
of Loco-Foeoism^ Agrarianism^ and so forth, which are applied by 
the Opposition writers and orators to the friends of the Admiqistra- 
tion, and to the supporters of democratic principles, have their 
origin in this vague fear that the final word — the dernier mot— of j 
democracy is the equalization, or rather the destruction of property. 
As long as these apprehensions exist, — however groundless they may 
be, — there can be no want of a common bond of union among the 
moneyed men, or of a sufficient reason why they should resist, with 
all their might, the regular democratic tendencies of our institutions^ 
and should constitute, of course, so far as any such thing can exist * 
among us, — the nucleus of an aristocratic party. This can never, 
in the nature of things, obtain, at least for any length of time, the 
ascendency in the Government, and will, in general, — as it now 
does, and has done almost uniformly ever since the establishment ' 
of the Government, — ^form the basis of a regular and permanent 
opposition. 

We find, accordingly, that the principal seat of the opposition 
to the democratic tendencies of our institutions has always been ^ 
among the moneyed men of the cities. It does not always happen 
that they are able to control the numerical majority of the voters 
around them. Cities are the points where the two extremes of so« 
ciety come into contact, and the larger numbers of the working 
class often more than counterbalance, at the polls, the wealthy few, 
although these have so many means of influencing the working • 
voters within their immediate neighbourhood, that a contrary result \ 
is, by no means, uncommon, and is, perhaps, on the whole, a more $ 
natural one. It occasionally happens, however, that Boston, New | 
York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, will present the appearance of ] 
a democratic city, but even in such cases they are still the head-' i 
quarters of the aristocratic principle, and the points from which it i 
diffuses its influence through the country. The city newspaper \ 
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press 18 almost wholly under the command of the moneyed men ; 
the proprietors depend for support upon the patronage of this clasSy 
and are, of course, compelled, like the lawyers, to wear their po- 
litical livery. A few independent editors sustain themselves, with 
difficulty, in a different course ; hut a large majority of the leading 
I journals in all the great cities are, as is well known, in the interest 
\ of the Opposition. The city press is, in short, the great hattery 
by the aid of which the moneyed men carry on the war which they 
are constantly waging against the democratic tendencies of our in- 
stitutions, the party which favors these tendencies, and the ad- 
ministrations which they bring into power. Through this channel 
the moneyed men proclaim their good pleasure to their submissive 
partisans, exhale their griefs at the progress of democratic princi- 
ples, and pour forth torrents of abuse upon all who make themselves 
conspicuous on the popular side. It is the city press which gives 
the moneyed men their political importance, such as it is ; disgnises 
their weakness, in part from the people, and entirely from them- 
selves; and deludes them constantly with new hopes of approach- 
ing triumph, which are as regularly followed by fresh defeats at 
every election, or returning flow of the popular flood. 

The young members of the bar are the principal agents of the 
moneyed men in managing the press ; the seniors, who are willing 
to run the dangerous career of political life, go forward and plead 
the same cause in the legislative bodies of the States and the Union. 
All, however, as we remarked before, sustain a representative cha- 
racter. They argue the case because they are well paid for it, and 
cheerfully exchange for this kind of * solid pudding * the * empty 
praise * which attends upon the vigorous and successful champions 
of the rights of the people. 

4 It is not, therefore, the legal profession, as M. de Tocqueville 
supposes, but the moneyed men of the cities, that form the basis of 
the American aristocracy, or rather of the opposition to the demo- 
^ cratic tendency of our institutions, for that is the only shape in 
which aristocracy can possibly exhibit itself in this country. In 
jLceping up this perpetual warfare upon the spirit of the institutions 
under which they live, the moneyed men and their agents, the law- 
yers, are probably not actuated by any worse motive than the in- 
fluence of their personal position. Nor is their opposition, perhaps, 
I in itself, a great evil. The general equality of fortunes, the cheap- 
/ I ness of unreclaimed land, the whole tendency of our legislation, 

V (cooperate together in reducing almost to nothing the real weight of 

ithe lords of the exchange. They may, occasionally, carry a popu- 

llar election, but can never acquire sufficient importance to endanger 

Uhe permanence of our institutions. They may, even, as an oppo- 

y^sition, exercise, not unfrequently, a salutary influence in correcting 

V terrors or preventing practical abuses in the administration of the 
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Government At particular periods they derive, from accidental 
causest an accession of power. In times of national distress the 
banner of the moneyed opposition * streams like a meteor to the 
troubled air.' * War, pestilence, and famine,* are the elements in 
which they live, and move, and have their being ; a national bank- 
ruptcy is to them a season of jubilee ; with the return of political 
health and sunshine they sink again into their old hopeless mi- 
nority. 

A vicious course of legislation may also, at times, confer upon 
the Opposition an adventitious consequence to which they are not / 
fairly entitled. This has been the result of the banking monopoliesV 
so freely granted within the last few years by most of the State 
governments. These have generally enured to the benefit of the 
moneyed men of the cities ; have greatly augmented the productive- 
ness of their capital at the expense of the community, and have given 
them, for the time being, the complete control of the currency, — ^ 
a political privilege far superior in importance to any of those that 
are enjoyed by the feudal nobility of Europe. The political bear- 
ing of this system, which grew upon the country by slow and gra- / 
dual steps, was not till recently perceived. The people are now 
aware of its character, and are adopting, through the State and 
General Governments, measures of reform, which, though strongly 
resisted by the cupidity of the interested parties, must necessarily 
be successful. No institution or law of aristocratic tendency, least \ 
of all any one having a tendency to create an aristocracy of money, / 
can possibly withstand long in this country the overwhelming/ 
power of the democratic spirit which forms, as it were, the life) 
and soul of the body politic. 

The aristocratic principle can, therefore, never acquire any dan- 
gerous influence among us, and in the only shape in which it can 
display itself, that of opposition to the democratic tendencies of our 
institutions, may occasionally operate as a salutary check upon 
abuse or accidental error. There is, of course, no very strong 
reason to wish for its entire extinction. And yet, there is some- ^7 
thing rather melancholy in the idea that a pretty large portion of 
the prosperous and educated men, particularly in the cities, con- 
stituting, as it were, the flower of the whole population, should 
be rendered insensible to all the advantages of their position by a 
groundless and hypochondriac apprehension that their property is in 
danger. Situated in the midst of a scene unequalled, unapproached, 
we may say, in the annal? of the world ; carried forward themselves 
in a grand march of political progress and improvement, the results 
of which are almost beyond conjecture, the moneyed men of our 
cities shut their eyes upon all these beauteous wonders— ^ccto^a 
miracula — and construe this whole mighty movement of society,— 
a movement which M. de Tocqueville justly contemplates with a sort 
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ef religious awe, — ^into a general rush upon their little hordes of ae- 
eumulated capital. One is forcibly reminded of the comic terrors of 
the miser, in Molidre*s play, who can see nothing in the endearments 
of the young lovers, or in the ordinary details of the business of his 
own family, but a constantly renewed attempt to violate the chastity 
of his strong*box. A late English traveller, Miss Martineau, was 
struck with the contrast between the impressions which the specta* 
cle of our national existence and progress is fitted to produce upon 
an impartial observer, and these diseased apprehensions of our 
city aristocracy, as exhibited in an address to a literary society 
At Cambridge College, which she happened to hear. The orator 
had selected for his topic * the duties of educated men in a repub- 
lic.* In the warmth of her Enthusiasm at all she was daily witness- 
ing, and in the fulness of her conviction of her own duties as a 
member of the great Republic of Letters, and an observer merely 

I of this magnificent spectacle,— duties which, she has since, as we 
hope to show hereafter, so faithfully and brilliantly, though not 
without some mixture of errors, fulfilled,r-she naturally expected, 
upon such a subject, from an educated citizen of the republic, a 
'glowing eulogy upon its condition and future prospects. Instead 
of this, the burden of the song was a dolorous lament over the ig- 
norance of ' the masses,' as compared with the superior illumina- 
tion of the happy few who have had the good fortune to be brought 
jap at the feet of the Harvard Gamaliel ; — the determination of the 
aforesaid * masses * to possess themselves of * the property,^ — still 
harping on my daughter ! — of the aforesaid * happy few,* and of 
the universal desolation and misery which are to result from their 
success, for of this the orator appeared to be assured. * A struggle 
was impending in which the whole power of mind was to be array- 
ed against brute force.* That is, our young national Hercules is to 
be diverted from his giant sports of subduing the wilderness, found- 
ing empires, appropriating a continent, and spreading the triumph 
of civilization and Christianity over every shore, to the more se- 
ductive occupation of breaking open the strong-boxes of a few im- 
'porters of English goods, and manufacturers of cotton. What 
miserable delusion ! We well remember the surprise and regret 
with which we listened at the time to this unfortunate effort of one 
y not naturally illiberal, but in whom the spring and buoyancy of a 
▼ rigorous intellect had been destroyed by the corroding influence of 
the diseased atmosphere of his immediate residence. The honor 
of the institution was nobly redeemed the following year, in another 
address upon the same subject, by Mr. R. Waldo Emerson, to which, 
and its author. Miss Martineau adverts in terms of merited com- 
mendation. In the part of the country where these addresses were 
delivered, the only warfare in which the mind of the community is 
y engaged, is with the sordid and soul-depressing power of ^ , 
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** Maioion, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heaien," 

— ^who, with the aid of hanking monopolies, has there obtained a 
temporary triumph over the genius of our institutions, and in the 
intoxication of this success has been enacting, for two or three 
years past, scenes that have crimsoned with shame the cheeks of 
every friend of the country, and especially every true-hearted son 
of the old head-quarters of good principles and * literary empo- 
rium • of the West. • 

We have dwelt somewhat longer than we intended upon this topict* 
and must pass more rapidly over others. Our author devotes a long 
and interesting chapter to an inquiry into the causes that render . 
the existence of a democratic government practicable in the United 
States. These he resolves, ultimately, into the good moral habits^ 
of the people, and particularly the general respect for religion. ^ 
The secret is not to be sought in the great national advantages of 
our position, nor yet in the peculiar form of our institutions, for 
the Spanish American colonies which are placed, in both these 
respects, in the same circumstances, have, nevertheless, signally 
failed in their attempt to realize a stable and prosperous national * 
existence. We must, therefore, look for the cause of our success 
in some other quarter, which can be, says M. de Tocqueville, no 
other than those alluded to above. 

This argument is certainly ingenious ; and it is no doubt true, 
that correctness of habits, respect for the forms of religion, and 
a real faith in its important truths, are among the most remarkable 
features in the aspect of our people. But though the good moral 
character of the people and the nature of the government mutually 
act and react upon each other, as cause and effect, the original de* 
termining principle resides in the government. The moral and in- 
tellectual habits of the people, whatever they may be, can always 
be traced directly to the character of their political institutions. "^ 
In our country the extraordinary enterprise and industry which 
are the leading traits in the character of the people, and form the^ . 
basis of their good moral habits, are themselves the result of the! 
unlimited scope given to individual activity by the freedom of our I 
institutions, and the security they afford that every one shall enjoy, I 
with the least possible deduction, the fruits of his own labor. The | 
security for the practicability and continuance of our institutions 
lies, in their conformity to the material condition of the people and 
particularly to the state of property. In all countries the govern* 
ment is a real and substantial thing only so far as it is an expres* 
sion of the condition of the people. A democratic government, 
the leading principle of which is political equality, is the natural 

• We hafdly need to say that we allude to the late disgraeefiil ezploeioii of maay » 
of the Boston Banks. Digitized by ^^^kjkj^ i\^ ' 
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expression of a general equality of condition and especially of 
property among the people. Where this equality of condition and 
property exists, a democratic government is real, substantial, and, 
of course, permanent This is the case in the United States. 
From the first establishment of the colonies up to the present day, 
there has always existed a general equality of condition and pro- 
perty, broken, no doubt, by exceptions in practice and theory of 
greater or less extent, but still sufficiently real to furnish a proper 
basis for a government founded on the principle of political equality 

(among the citizens. This adaptation of the form of the govern- 
ment to the substantial condition of the people is the real cause of 
the existence and maintenance of democratic institutions; and the 
circumstances which tend to keep up the equality of condition 
''among the people, — such as the abundance and cheapness of land 
* and the laws for the equal division of intestate estates among all 
the children,— are the most important of the subsidiary causes that 
concur in producing this result. On the contrary, all legislation 
that favors the accumulation of property, or its concentration for 
y any purpose, is anti-democratic, and tends directly to the suhver- 
^sion of the present form of government. The most remarkable 
example of such legislation which has yet occurred is to be found 
in the banking monopolies, to which we have adverted, and which 
tend more directly than any other invention of ancient or modem 
times to a rapid accumulation and concentration of wealth. They 
are blots upon the fair face of our democracy, and if suffered to 
spread and flourish in future as they have done for a few years past — 
which, however, we do not think possible — would seriously endan- 
ger the preservation of our present institutions. 

M. de Tocqueville, in the long and interesting chapter which we 
are considering, has not, we think, adverted distinctly to this cir- 
cumstance, — the adaptation of tJie form of the government to the 
condition of the people, — which constitutes, in our opinion, the sin» 
gle cause of the existence and stability of our democratic institu- 
tions. We respectfully invite him to bestow some attention upon 
it in revising his work for a new edition. 

The portion of this chapter which is employed in describing the 
influence of religion in maintaining the democratic institutions of 
the United States is in the highest degree honorable to the author, 
and would be sufficient of itself to give a character and value to his 
work. The eloquent conviction with which he expresses his sense 
of the importance of this divine principle to the welfare of nations, 
speaks to the heart as well as the understanding of the reader. 
In this respect he has much improved upon his great model Mon- 
tesquieu, who was unfortunately tainted, though to a comparatively 
moderate degree, with the irreligious spirit of his age. M. de Toc- 
queville here abandons his master, and finds a still gre^^T^^o^oif^^jbi^ 
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highest ii»piraUon8 of the profound and generous philosopher of 
Beaconsfield. We are not sure that we can agree with M. de Toc- 
queville in thinking, as he appears to do, that the influence of reli- 
gion among us tends directly to maintain the democratic character 
of our institutions. Religion operates directly upon the moral 
habits of the individual citizen, and its influence is consequently 
subsidiary to that of the enterprise and industry which form, as we 
have remarked above, the actual basis of good moral habits. The 
form of the government is determined by the condition of the peo- 
ple, and reacts in turn, to a great extent, upon their moral habits. 
Religion concurs with a good government in producing good moral 
habits, and diminishes, under opposite circumstances, the adverse 
influence of a bad government. If any change in the condition of 
the people of the United States should lead to a change in the prin- 
ciple of the government from democracy to aristocracy or despo- J 
Hsm^ the influence of religion would have no tendency to prevent^ 
this change from taking eflfect. The form must follow the sub- 
stance, and when that changes must change with it. If an essen-\ 1 
tial inequality of condition should ever take place among the peo- 1 I 
pie of the United States, the principle of aristocracy would im- I | 
mediately prevail in the government, nor would it then be of any | 
importance that the forms of democratic liberty should be pre- I 
served. Of what value was it to the Roman people when they 
were groaning under the blasting and bloody tyranny of the Neros 
and Caligulas, that their nominal rulers were still, as before, ma- 
gistrates of their own choice, and that the Senate, with all its an- 
cient apparatus of formal dignity, was still enthroned in the capitol? 
Religion, we repeat, has no direct tendency to maintain the demo- 
cratic form of the government, or to prevent its change to a difierent 
one. Its present office is to cooperate with our excellent institu- 
tions in diffusing virtue and happiness among the people. Under 
other circumstances its office would be to resist the moral plague, 
which would then flow in upon society from the highest places, to 
furnish new motives for good conduct, in lieu of the worldly pros- 
perity which might not then so uniformly follow it, and to preserve 
as much as could be preserved of the principles of truth and virtue 
against better times. In neither case would it have any material ef- 
fect in regulating or maintaining the forms of government, but in 
these and in all other cases, its operation would be to render the 
influence of a good government more beneficial, and that of a bad one 
less injurious, than they otherwise would be. 

We entirely concur with our author in the belief that the gene- 
ral respect which is felt in this country for religion, and which it 
professed, perhaps, even more extensively than it is felt, is owing, / 
in a great degree, to the entire separation of Church and State. / 
When the church is connected with the government the attempt i« 
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made to gire the sanction of religion to the artifieial forms of 
society, to acts of ordinary legislation, and to the results of popular 
election and the accident of birth. But religion has, in fact, no 
direct bearing on the laws or the organization of society excepting 
so far as they are a mere declaration of the great laws of nature. 
Religion enjoins obedience to the laws as*the duty of a good citi- 
zen, but gi?es no opinion whether a monarchical form of govern- 
ment is preferable to a republican one, or which of the different 
pretenders to the crown or the chief magistracy has the better 
claim. When, therefore, Charles or Henry declares himself king 
by the grace of Godj and when the Emperor of China, proceeding 
a step further, represents himself as the actual Yice-gerent of 
God upon earth, although there is a sense in which this language 
may, perhaps, be reconciled with fact, it is, in its plain and obrioua 
meaning, evidently untrue. This is, of course, seen by a portion, 
at least, of the people ; and when they find religion employed as a 
means of deceiving them on some points, their respect for it is 
much diminished, if not entirely lost, and it becomes very doubt- 
ful whether they will consent to follow its guidance in any thing. 
On the other hand, when the sanction of religion is withdrawn from 
the mere forms of organization or ordinary legislation, and lef^ to 
operate merely in matters of moral duty, with which it is naturally 
connected, the people perceive that they are fairly treated, and 
there is nothing to impair or diminish the lespcct for sacred things 
which is one of the instinctive principles of the human constitu- 
tion. The entire success of the system in the United States gives, 
for the first time, the authority of a most imposing example to this 
apparently incontrovertible theory. M. de Tocqueville strongly 
recomjnends the adoption of it in his own country, and generally 
in Europe, as one of the best means of aiding in the restoration of 
the old religious feeling which was, for the time, almost destroyed 
by the revolutionary movements of the last century. 

The work of M. de Tocqueville concludes with a very interest- 
ing discussion of the probable future condition of each of the three 
races which now people the territory belonging to the United States. 
This is one of the most curious chapters in the second volume, but 
it opens a field of inquiry into which we have now no room to enter 
at large. Our author predicts, with apparent conviction, the entire 
disappearance, at no very remote period, of the few existing rem- 
nants of the native tribes. Of the fate of the blacks he is less 
confident, but, on the whole, inclines to the opinion, that while 
they will triumph in the West Indian Islands, they will ultimately 

I disappear from the continent. This opinion is, in our view, ex- 
tremely probable. The attempt to raise them to a political equali- 
ty with the white race, has not succeeded in practice in the States 
where it has been carried into effect in theory. It will probably 
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fterer be made in the 8tate«r where the slaTes constitute a large pot- 
ion of the population. But the very detided superiority of an 
entire free population over a mixed population of freemen ancf / 
dayes, which is shown too clearly in the progress of the Onitetf ^ 
States to he in any n^y questionable, will gradually make itseff 
ftlt oter the whole surfkce of our territory, and will substitute the 
former for the latter in all the States by an operation as unerring' 
tfiough somevrhat slower than that which substitutei^ the white 
population in the ptace of the Indians. The Colonization Society, 
although it can have but Kttle ope^tion in diminishinjf the evil of 
slavery at home, will, by establishing a line of free black Stater 
along the Coast of Africa, do much for the fature civilization of 
(hat continent, and make some imperfect compensation to its un- 
fortunate inhabitants for the cruelties inflicted upon them through 
60 many ages, by the professors of a religion that inculcates as the 
great duties of man, peace, kindni ss, and brotherly love. 

As respects the future fortunes of the white race our author i* 
• prophet of almost unmixed good. A rapidly progressive popula- 
tion, the permanence of our democratic institutions and a general 
state of national and individual prosperity, are the leading traits in 
the brilliant picture which he traces of our destiny. He is less 
€on6dent of the continuance of the Union than he is of the con- 
tinuance of democratic institutitms in the Stales ; but he considers 
the Union as less important than it is generally hupposed to be in 
this ctiuntry, and, in fact, as a fortunate accident. On this head we 
cannot agree with him. We ctmsider the Union as the natural posi- 
tion of the States, and as the intlispensable condition of the continu- 
ance of democratic institutions. The arjzrument on this head is ex- 
tremely simple, and is too familiar to need repetition. A separation i 
of the Ijtates would be followed, probably accompanied, by wars 
among them, and wars would brin? into action successful military 
chieftains with large and permanent military establishments. If 
M. dc Tocqueville supposes that these can be reconciled with the 
existence of purely democratic institutions, he must have read his- 1 
tory to little purpose. For ourselves, we are fully persuaded that ) 
the democratic institutions of the States would not survive, for a 1 
single moment, the terminati-»n of the Union. We believe that \ 
the act of separation, should it ever take place, must be attended 
by a scries of military movements, which would bring about, at the 
same time, the establishment of military governments in some, and 
ultimately, in all quarters of the country. 

This result, however, we look upon as entirely hypothetical. 
We differ from M. de Tocqueville upon this head, and do not con- 
sider the Uni(m as exposed to the slightest danger, either preseiit 
or prospective. We regard it as the natural condition of the^ 
States through the whole period of their progress, maturity, aM' 
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decline. M. de Tocqueville does not himself point out, with much 
precision, the sources of the supposed danger ; he e?en admits that 
experience has dissipated many rague apprehensions upon this sub- 
•''ject, and has increased the general confidence in the stability of 
the Union. Where then is the cause for distrust? M. de Tocque- 
Tille speaks rather loosely of the multiplication of the States, which 
would be sufficient, he thinks, to break the federal bond, and of 
the tendency of circumstances to diminish rather than increase the 
power of the General GoTernment, which he appears to suppose 
would operate in the same way. We will advert, for a moment, 
to both these points. 

The multiplication of the States and the extension of the terri- 
tory of the Union, far from having any tendency to break the 
federal bond, have always appeared to us to be among the causes 
that have operated, and were likely to operate, most favorably 
upon its continuance, ^he great danger to be apprehended in 
democratic States is the effect of sudden impulses resulting from 
merely accidental causes, such, for example, as the influence of a 
popular individual. The frame- work of a government, which 
supposes the sovereignty of the popular will, gives way, at once« 
when that will is concentrated in a single individual, and before 
there is time to recover from a temporary delusion the liberty of the 
State is lost In this way Cssar, Cromwell, Napoleon, and so 
many others in all ages, have effected revolutions in States, which 
consisted virtually of single cities. In an extended territory, and 
especially in a Union of different States this danger is completely 
neutralized. There is the same opportunity for sudden impulses, 
and for individual influence, but their effects are confined to the 
.points where they immediately operate. The va^t field upon 
which the general political action is conducted, affords no scope 
for personal, local, or sectional influences to obtain the ascendency 
so as to modify the principles of the government. One trifling 
aberration neutralizes another, and the general result is conform* 
able to the laws of the system, and favorable, of course, to its con* 
dnuance. Thus in a widely extended Republic the great elemental 
powers of time and space are enlisted in favor of the existing 
state of things, and to a certain extent, guaranty its perpptuity. If 
our country were a single consolidated State there might be more 
plausibility in the objection, although expf*rienre is after all, far 
from showing that large States, under whatever fnrm administeredf 
have been less durable than small ones. Rut, ron<(i(1cred as a union 
of States, there can be no doubt, we think, that thf* system acquires 
strength by every extension, as the great Inrlinu bniiyan tree roots 
itself more firmly in the ground by everv now perpenrlicular shoot 
which descends from its branches. We see no r^^ason, other than 
ikm merely material inconvenience of assembling representativea 
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from 80 great a distance, why the Union may not croaa die Rocky' 
Mbantains with as ranch facility as it has done the AlleghanieSt and- 
spread itself from the Arctic Sea to the Gulf of Mexico with m 
much safety as it did of old from Maine to Georgia. 

The apprehension of weakness in the federal hond resnlting 
from a supposed tendency in the progress of eyents, to diminish 
the attributions of the Federal GoTemment is, in our liew, not less 
groundless than the one just adverted to. There may have been, 
as M. de Tocqueyille supposes, a growing disposition to contest 
Ihe power of the General GoTcrnment upon certain points, parti- 
culariy that of making internal improTcments, and a willingness 
in the administration of the Federal GoTemment to yield, in this 
respect, to what may have appeared to be the public opinion* 
We rejoice at this tendency of events to restrain the central action 
of our system and to diffuse the functions of government as widdy 
as possible among the local sovereignties of the States. But the 
powers so contested might be given to or taken from the govern* 
ment without affecting its ability to sustain itself against any dan« 
ger from within or without to which it is exposed. The purse and 
the sword are the essential elements of power, and they belong, by 
universal admission, to the Federal Government. There is nothing 
in the Constitution to prevent the Federal Government from declar* 
ing war against any nation on the globe, at any session of Congress, 
raising a million of men to carry it on with, and borrowing a hundred 
millions of dollars to pay the expense^. All these gigantic opera* 
tions are within the admitted, uncontested attributions of the Union. 
Whether, in addition to these substantial and masculine powers, 
the Union do or do not possess those of laying out a road, char- 
tering a bank, or founding an university, are practical questions 
of great importance, but ha*ving little or no effect upon the ability 
of the Government to sustain itself against attack or perpetuate 
its existence. The Federal Government possesses, in fact, for the 
purposes for which it is constituted, all the strength that can possi- 
bly belong to any government. If it has appeared, at times, to 
sustain itself against attacks from at home or abroad with less 
vigor than governments of a different kind might, perhaps, have 
done, it, has not been for want of constitutional authority, bat 
because the agents who administer it are appointed in a different 
way, and, being subject to the variable impulses, of the popular 
will, are less likely than they would be under other circumstances, 
to exercise their powers in the same bold, unflinching spirit in 
which they were given. There has been however, of late, no 
apparent tendency in the federal authorities to shrink from re- 
sponsibility; on the contrary, the last President, by the free- 
dom and firmness with which he used his legislative veto, and 
asserted his right to act upon the Constitution, as he understood itt 
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d Tel o p6< A» eaergiM vf tlie goreniiMmi m • point where the/ 
hed lieea pre? iovely doniMyH^ anA thw left U more efficient thMi 
be fomd it. M. «k TeeqnevUie aeticee tkie feeture in the adminie- 
tretj^in of General Jaekaon, witlMinl appearing to renMirk that It la 
lather al rarwace with his theory of a eonatanily i«crea»ing weak- 
neae In the Federal Gofernment. The popnlar eoniplaiiitt for soma 
yeate paet, hat been, as is weH known, of a directly opposite eharae* 
tor. It has pointed to federal mmnrpoHon^ rather than imbecility 
i!n iIm federal authorities, as the crying eril of the times. . Thio 
ekuDor has, probably, Tsry little fonodatton^ but may serre, al 
loMt, to show that there is no important error on the other nide. 

The Unio% therefii^re, we repeat, is not, in oar Tiew, exposed to 
a«y dang ert either present or fntnre. There is no general ca oa e 
in operation, of which we are aware, that has any powerfol ten* 
dency to relax its bonds, whHe on the o^ier hand, the rapid settle- 
ment of the eonntry, the increase of population, and the improve* 
ments in the communications between the difierent States, are con* 
stantly bringing them into closer connexion, and thus strengthen* 
ing, in the most unexceptionable, and, indeed, the only effectual way» 
the ties that unite them together. We are satisfied that the lose 
of Uie Union would carry with it the loss of all our national adran* 
tages ; and we are also satisfied thai it Is the natural form of the. 
extstenee of the Slates ; thai it is beyond the reach of accident or 
of the penrersi^ of any individual, State, or eren generation of tho 
citixens which might attempt to destroy it; that it must and wiH 
eadwre, thr ou g h the whole period, whether long or short, of our 
national being, and can only perish by the decay and ruin of tho 
members that compose it. 

With these remarks, we dose our notice of this raluable worlu 
The importance which we attach to it has been sufficiently shown 
by the space which we hare derotod to it, as well as by the unequi* 
vocal commendation which we have given to its general character* 
We reconHuend it, in conclusion, as a raluable study to the younf 
inquirer for political truth, and a most interestifig and useful con- 
tribution to the library of the general reader. We anticipate inueh 
gratification from the Airther publications which are already an- 
nounced from the same source, and assure them, in adnmco^ » 
friendly welcoase In onr pages. 
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AMMTIOir. 

BY MARIA JAMBS, OP RHINBBBCK9 M* T. 

Im Saint Helena's kmely Isle» 

Begirt by ocean's wave, 
The warrior<*monarch laid him down 

To slumber in his grave. 

And ere the icy hand of death 

Had closed that restless eye. 
Ambition called her numerous sons 

To see their brother die. 

Tet not from legislative halls 

Or tented fields alone, 
Nor where the classic student roves 

To mark some sculptured stone. 

But those who 'mong the yellow sheaves 

Of autumn gaily sing. 
And they beneath whose ponderous axe 

The mountain echoes ring. 

And they who delve the darksome mine, 

Or sail the stormy sea,— 
Far scattered in the winds of Heaven, 

That wide fraternity. 

Behold them all assembled now, 

And round the hero pressed : ^ 

Ambition standing in the midst, 

The dying thus addressed : 

« What though thy beams at noon-tide hour 

Are quenched in darkest night. 
Thy fame shall shine a polar star. 

Thy deeds a beacon light 

Alone among the sobs of men. 

The wonder of thine age. 
The glory of thy bright career 

Shall swell the historic page. ' ^g.^.^^, .^ GoOgl'C 
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Full well he knew the Syren's Toice, 

Oft heard in former hourst 
In Malmaison't sequeatei^d ahadesy 

Compeigne's* enchanting bowers. 

But now those once bewildering tones 

Have lost their magic power, 
Nor can the memory of the past 

Illume that fearfnl hour. 

In vain St. BemardV towering steep 

Is brought before his eves ; 
In Tain the Egyptian pyratnids 

In silent grandeut rise. 

Nor charms Marengo's battle-field 

With all its proud array, 
The martial pomp and chivalry 

Of that rictorious day. 

Where round him far as eye could reacht 

Rolled on a living sea, 
Dependent on his word alone 

To guide its destiny. 

What sounds are these, which rend the air. 

Midst thundering cannon's roar?-;— 
The Conqueror, decked in royal robes. 

Is hailed * the Emperor. ' 

Away, away, earth's pageantry, 

Her brightest gems are dim. 
And glittering wealth, and power, and &me» 

How worthless now to him ! 

Though fortune in capricious hour 

Unlocked her boundless store. 
Yet with the Macedonian chief 

He could hare wept for more. 

What did this universe contain 

That he might not enjoy ? — 

Tet in contentment far behind 

The humblest shepherd boy. ^g,.^^, ,^ GoOglc 
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As to the gray-haired mariner 

Saint Helen's isle appears, 
How will he tell the mournful tale 

Among his own compeers ? 

And sighing Tiew the height o'er height 

Of rocks stupendous piled. 
As if to form a monument • 

Above Ambition's child. 

Thou source of pure unbounded lore, * 

Bestow ibis gift on me, • 

A calm contetitmenl with my lot, 
Whate'er thai lot may be I 



SONG. 

TRAKSL^TIOK FROW THE VOI^BRN ORESE OF CBRIST0P0^L0S« 

The nightingale and swallow sing 

The glories nf the new-bom Springs ^ 

While Zephyr murmurs by, ^ 

Andf with hU glittering car, the Sun 
Begins hii daily race to run 

Through an unclouded sky. 

And gladdened Earth illumes her face 
With smiles to meet the warm embrace 

And kiss of coming Day ; — 
Her matchless charms — ^hcr fields of greeo^ 
And all her cultnrcd plaina^ are seen 

Reviving in his ray^ 

* And Love himself beguiles the hour ^ 
In flitting round from flower to fiower^ — 

Why then delay, my fair. 
Among the gardens to employ i 

Ourseh'ea in seeking out the boy. 

And sporting with him there t 

J. AsKftLT* 

£iVT Hajapton, L. L 
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TALES OP THE PRO VlNCEIf OUSE. 

Ho. II. 

KDWARD Randolph's portrait. 

Bf Ike AfUim of '' TSnu rMTiUa:* 

Thi old legendary guest of the Province-House abode In my re^ 
membrance from mid-snmmer till January. One idle eTening, last 
winter, confident that he would be found in the snuggest comer of 
the bar-room, I resoWed to pay hjm another visit, hoping to deserve 
well of my country by snatching from oblivion som^ else vnheard* 
of fact of history. The night was chill and raw, and rendered 
boisterous by almost a gale of wind, which whistled along Wash- 
ington street, causing the gas-lights to flare and flicker within the 
lamps. As I hurried onward, my fancy was busy with a compari- 
son between the present aspect of the street, and that whidk ft pro- 
bably wore when the British Governors inhabited the mansion 
whtdier I was now going. Brick edifices in those times were few» 
till a succession of destructive fires had swept, and swept again, the 
wooden dwellings and ware-houses from the most populous quarters 
of the town. The buildings stood insulated and independent, not, 
as now, merging their separate existences into connected ranges, 
with a front of tiresome identity* — ^but each possessing features of 
its own, as if the owner's individual Uste had shaped it, — and the 
whole presenting a picturesque irregularity, the absence of which 
is hardly compensated by any beauties of our modern architecture. 
Such a scene, dimly vanishing from the eye by the ray of here and 
there a tallow candle, glimmering through the small panes of scat- 
tered windows, would form a sombre contrast to the street, as I be- 
held it, with the gas-lights blazing from comer to corner, flaming 
within the shops, and throwing a noon-day brightness through the 
huge plates of glass. But the black, lowering sky, as I tumed my 
eyes upward, wore, doubtless, the same visage as when it frowned 
upon the ante-revolutionary New Engl^nders. The wintry blast 
bad the same shriek that was familiar to their ears. The Old South 
church, too, stilh pointed its antique spire into the darkness, and 
was lost between earth and heaven; and as I passed, its clock, 
which had warned so many generations how transitory was their 
life-time, spoke heavily and slow the same unregarded moral to 
myself. "Only seven o'clock," thought I. "My old friend's le- 
gends will scarcely kill the hours *twixt this and bed-time." 

Passing through the narrow arch, I crossed the court-3rard, the 
eonfined precincts of which were made visible by a lanthera over 
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Am portal qf ihe Proniiee-IIoii«#. On ent^ipg Ihe bar'^room, I 
found, as I 6Spected, the okl tradiiioa-moiiger aeated by a spacuil 
g6od firs of anthradte^ eoropalting elouds of tmoke from a corpus 
foot cigar. He recognized me with eridenl pleasure ; for my rgrf 
4>roperlies aa a. patient, listener invarisbly niake roe a Givorite wit|) 
elderly gentlemen and ladies, of narrative propensities. Drawing 
t chair to the fire, I desired mine host to favor us with a glass 
a*piece of whiskey punch, which was speedily prepared, steaming 
hot, with a slice of lemon at the bottom, a dark-red stratum of porf 
wine upon the surface, and a sprinkling of nutmeg strewn over alL 
As we touched our glasses together, my legendary friend m^de himi* 
■elf known to me f s Mr. Bela Tiflany ; and I rejoiced at the oddity 
of the name, because it gave his image and character a sort of in<- 
dividoality in my conception. The old gentleman's draught acted 
as a solvent upon his memory, so that it overflowed with tales, tn|f> 
ditions, anecdotes of famous dead people, end traits of apcient manp 
Biers, some of which were childish as a nurse*s lullaby, while otherf 
might have been worth the notice of the grave historian. Nothing 
impressed me more than a story of a black, mysterious picture^ 
%hich used to hang in one of the chambers of the Province-House, 
directly above the room where we were now sitting. The follow^ 
fng is as correct a version of die fact as the reader would be likely 
to obtain from any other source ; although, assuredly, it has a tingf 
af romance approaching.to the marvellous : 



In one of the apartments of the Province-House there was long 
preserved an ancient picture, the frame of which was as black ap 
ebony, and the canvass itself so dark with age, damp, and smoke, 
that not a touch of the painter's art could be discerned. Time had 
thrown an impenetrable veil over it, and leA to tradition, and fable^ 
and conjecture, to say what had once been there portrayed. During 
the rule of many successive governors, it had hung, by prescriptivf 
and undisputed right, over the mantel-piece of the same chamber; 
and it still kept its place when Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson as* 
sumed the administration of the province, on the departure of Sir 
Francis Bernard. 

The Lieutenant-Oovernor sat, one afternoon, resting his beaj 
against the carved back of his stately arm chair, and gaiing iip 
thoughtfully at the void blackne^is of the picture. It was scarcely 
a time for such inactive musing, when affairs of the deepest moment 
required the ruler's decision ; for, within that very hour, Hutchiur 
son had received intelligence of the arrival of a British fleet, bring* 
ing three regiments from Halifax to overawe the insubordination of 
Ihe people. These troops awaited his permissipn to occupy th# 
fortress of Castle William, and the town itself. Yet, instead of 
affixing his signature to an official order, there eat the Lieutenant^ 
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Gorernor, no carefully scrutinizing the black waste of canrass, that 
his demeanour attracted the notice of two young persons who attend- 
ed him. One, wearing a military dress of buff, was his kinsman, 
Francis Lincoln, the ProTincial Captain of Castle William; the 
I other, who sat on a low stool beside his chair, was Alice Vane, hit 
favorite niece. 

She was chid entirely in white, a pale, ethereal creature, who, 
though a native of New England, had been educated abroad, and 
seemed not merely a stranger from another clime, but almost a 
being from another world. For several years, until led an orphan, 
she had dwelt with her father in sunny Italy, and there had ac- 
quired a taste and enthusiasm for sculpture and painting, which she 
found few opportunities of gratifying in the undecorated dwellings 
of the colonial gentry. It was said that the early productions of 
her own pencil exhibited no inferior genias, though, perhaps, the 
rude atmosphere of New England had cramped her hand, and dim* 
med the glowing colors of her fancy. But observing her uncle*a 
steadfast gaze, which appeared to search through the mist of years 
to discover the subject of the picture, her curiosity was excited. 

'* Is it known, my dear uncle,** inquired she, ** what this old pic* 
ture once represented ? Possibly, could it be made visible, it might 
prove a masterpiece of some great artist— else why has it so long 
held such a conspicuous place T** 

As her uncle, contrary to his usual custom, (for he was as atten- 
tive to all the humors and caprices of Alice as if she had been his 
own best beloved child,) did not immediately reply, the young cap- 
tain of Castle William took that office upon himself. 

**This dark old square of canvass, my fair cousin," said he, "has 
been an heir-loom in the Province-House from time immemorial. 
As to the painter, I can tell you nothing; but, if half the stories 
told of it be true, not one of the great Italian masters has ever pro* 
duced so marvellous a piece of work, as that before you.** 

Captain Lincoln proceeded to relate some of the strange fables 
and fantasies, which, as it was impossible to refute them by ocular 
demonstration, had grown to be articles of popular belief, in refer- 
ence to this old picture. One of the wildest, and at the same time 
the best accredited accounts, statel it to be an original and authentic 
portrait of the Evil One, tnken at a witch meeting near Salem ; and 
that its strong and terrible resemblance had been confirmed by 
several of the confessing wizard^ and witches, at their trial, in open 
eourt. It was likewise affirmed that a familiar spirit, or demon, 
abode behind the blackness of the picture, and had shown himself, 
at seasons of public calamity, to more than one of the royal gov- 
ernors. Shirley, for instance, had beheld this ominous apparition, 
on the eve of General Abercrombie*s shameful and bloody defeat 
vnder the walls of Ticonderoga. Many of the servants of tha 
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Pro? kiceJloafle had caught glimptes of a visage frowning down up* 
on them, at morning or evening twilight, — or in the deptlia of nightt 
while raking up the fire that glimmered on the hearth beneath ; al« 
. thought if 9Aiy were bold enough to hold a torch before the picture, 
it would appear as black and undistinguishable as ever. The oldest 
inhabitant of Boston recollected that his father, in whose days th^ 
portrait had not wholly faded out of sight, had once looked upon it, 
.but would never suffer himself 4o be questioned as to the face which 
was there represented. In connection with such stories, it was re* 
roarkable that over the top of the frame there were some ragged 
remnants of black silk, indicating that a veil had formerly hung 
down before the picture, until the duskiness of time had so effectu-^ 
ally concealed it But« after all, it was the most singular part of 
the affair, that so many of the pompous governors of Massachusetts 
had allowed the obliterated picture to remain in the state-chamb^ 
of the Province-House. 

** 8<ime of these fables are really awful,*' observed AKce Yanoi 
who had occasionally shuddered, as well as smiled, while her cousin 
spoke. '*It would be almost worth while to wipe away the black 
surface of the canvass, since the original picture can hardly be so 
formidable as those which fancy paints instead of it.*' 

** But would it be possible," inquired her cousin, " to rettery this 
dark picture to its pristine hues ?" 

** Such arts are known in Italy,*' said Alice. 

The Lieqtenant-Oovernor had roused himself from his abstracted 
mood, and listened with a smile to the conversation of his young 
relatives. Yet his voice had something peculiar in its tones, when 
he undertook the explanation of the mystery. 

*< I am sorry, Alice, to destroy your faith in the legends of which 
you are so fond,*' remarked he; **but my antiquarian researches 
have long since made me acquainted with the subject of this pic* 
ture — if picture it can be called — which is. no more visible, nor ever 
will be, than the face of the long buried man whom it once repre- 
sented. It was the portrait of Edward Randolph, the founder of 
this house, a person famous in the history of New England." 

** Of that Edward Randolph," exclaimed Captain Lincoln, " who 
obtained the repeal of the first provincial charter, under which our 
forefathers had enjoyed almost democratic privileges! He thai 
was styled the arch enemy of New England, and whose memory ii 
still held in detestation, as the destroyer of our liberties !" 

** It was the same Randolph," answered Hutchinson, moving un* 
easily in his chair. '* It was his lot to taste the bitterness of popu* 
lar odium." 

«'Our annals tell us," continued the Captain of Castle William, 
«* that the curse of the people followed this Randolph wherever he 
went, and wrought evil in all the subsequent events of his life, and 
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^Mt Us cfiMt w«8 seMi likewise In the maaner of his detdi, ' Thejr 
««f , too, tiMt the inward misery of that curse worked itself outward. 
Mid was visihle on the wretched roan's countenanoe, making it too 
korrihie to he looked vpon. If so, and if this picture tmlf repre- 
eenied his aspect, it was in mercy that the cloud of blackness haa 
gathered over it." 

^ These traditions are folly, to one who has proved, as I have* 
how little of historic truth lies at th% bottom,** said the IJeutenant- 
Ooremor. ^ As regards the Kfe and character of Edward Randolph 
ioo impKctt credence has been given to Dr. Cotton Mather, who«- 
I must say it, though some of his blood runs in my veins — ^has filled 
our early history with old women's tales, as fanciful and extravagant 
as those of Greece or Rome.*' 

♦* And yet*" whispered Alice Vane, "may not such fables have a 
Moral t And methinks, if the visage of this portrait be so dread- 
ful, it is not without a cause that it has hung so long in a chamber 
of the Province-Mouse. When the rulers feel themselves irrespon- 
•ibie, it were well that they should be reminded of the awful weight 
#f a People's curse.** 

The Lieutenant-Governor started, and gazed for a moment at his 
niece, as if her girlish fantasies had struck upon some feeling in 
his own breast, which all his policy or principles could not entirely 
subdue. He knew, indeed, that Alice, in spite of her foreign edu« 
cation, retained the native sympathies of a New England girl. 

" Peace, silly child,** cried he, at last, more harshly than he had 
•ver before addressed the gentle Alice. " The rebuke of a king is 
more to be dreaded than the clamor of a wild, misguided multitude. 
Captain Lincoln, it is decided. The fortress of Castle William 
must be occupied by the Royal troops. The two remaining 
regiments shall be billeted in the town, or encamped upon the Com* 
mon. It is time, after years of tumult, and almost rebellion, that 
kis majesty's government should have a wall of strength about It." 

** Trust, sir — trust yet awhile to the loyalty of the people," said 
Captain Lincoln ; " nor teach them that they can ever be on other 
terms with British ^Idlers than those of brotherhood, as when they 
fought side by side through the French war. Do not turn the 
streets of your native town into a camp. Think twice before you 
five up old Castle William, the key of the Province, into other 
keeping than that of true bom New Englanders." 

•* Yoimg man, it is decided," repeated Hutchinson, rising from 
his chair. ^* A British officer will be in attendance this evening, 
to receive the necessary instructions for the disposal of the troops. 
Your presence also will be required. Till then, farewell.** 

With these words the Lieutenant-Governor hastily left the roonit 
while Alice and her cousin more slowly followed, whispering to- 
gathart and once pausinlg to glance back at the mysterious picture* 
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The Cftptmin of Cattle WiHiam fiinded that the girri sir and miea 
were such m might hare belonged to one of thoee spirits of fofole- 
fairiet, or creatorea of a more antique mythology, who sometime* 
miwgled their agency with mortal affiiirs, half in caprice, yet with 
a sensibility to human weal or wo. As he held the door for hev 
to pas8« Alice beckoned to the picture and smiled. 

*'Come forth, dark and evil shape!" cried she. **It is thine 
hour !" 

In the evening, Lieutenant-Oovemor Hutchinsofi sat in the same 
chamber where the foregoing scene had occurred, surrounded bj 
several persons whose various interests had summoned them to« 
gether. These were the Selectmen of Boston, plain, patriarchal 
fathers of the people, excellent representatives of the old puritani*^ 
cal founders, whose sombre strength had stamped so deep an im* 
press upon the New England character. Contrasting with these 
were one or two members of the Council, richly dressed in the 
white wigs, the embroidered waistcoats and other magnificence of 
the time, and making a somewhat ostentatious display of courtier- 
like ceremonial. In attendance, likewise, was a major of the Bri« 
tish army, awaiting the Lieutenilni-Governor's orders for the land- 
ing of the troops, which still remained abroad in the transports. 
The Captain of Castle William stood beside Hutchinson's chair, 
with folded arms, glancing rather haughtily at the British officer* 
by whom he was soon to be superseded in his command. On a 
table, in the centre of the chamber, stood a branched silver candle- 
stick, throwing down the glow of half a dozen wax lights upon a 
paper apparently ready for the Lieutenant-Governor's signature. 

Partly shrouded in the roluminous folds of one of the window- 
curtains, which fell from the ceiling to the floor, was seen the white 
drapery of a lady's robe. It may appear strange that Alice Vane 
should have been there, at such a time ; but there was something so 
eliild-like, so wayward, in her singular character, so apart from or- 
dinary rules, that her presence did not surprise the few who no- 
ticed it Meantime, the chairman of Uie Selectmen was addressing 
to the Lieutenant-Governor a long and solemn protest against the 
reception of the British troops into the town. 

^*And if your Honor," concluded this excellent, but somewhat 
prosy old gentleman, ** shall see fit to persist in bringing these mer- 
cenary sworders and mnsketeers into our quiet streets, not on out 
beads be the responsibility. Think, sir, while there is yet time, 
that if one drop of blood be shed, that blood ^all be an eternal 
slain upon your Honor's memory. You, sir, have written, witk 
an able pen, the deeds of our forefathers. The more to be de- 
sired is it, therefore, that yourself should deserve honorable men- 
tion, as a tnie patriot and upright rukr, when your own deingt 
shall be written down in history. " ^j g, tzed by vjw^glc 
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'*I am not insentSble, my good sir, to the natural desire to stand 
well in the annals of my country, '* replied Hutchinson, controlling 
his impatience into courtesy, **nor know I any better method of at- 
taining that end than by withstanding the merely temporary spirit 
of mischief, which, with your pardon, seems to have infected elder 
men than myself. Would you have me wait till the mob shall sack 
the Province-House, as they did my private mansion ? Trust me, 
•ir, the time may come when you will be glad to flee for protection 
to the King's banner, the raising of which is now so distasteful to 
you." 

*'Yes,** said the British major, who was impatiently expecting 
the Lieutenant-Governor's orders. ** The demagogues of this Pro- 
Tince have raised the devil, and cannot lay him again. We will 
exorcise him, in God's name and the King's. " 

*' If you meddle with the devil take care of his claws, " answered 
the Captain of Castle William, stirred by the taunt against his 
countrymen. 

** Craving your pardon, young sir, " said the venerable Selectman, 
** let not an evil spirit enter into your words. We will strive against 
the oppressor with prayer and fasting, as our forefathers would 
have done. Like them, moreover, we will submit to whatever lot 
a wise Providence may send us, — ^always, after our own best exer- 
tions to amend it. " 

*' And there peep forth the devil's claws ! " muttered Hutchin- 
son, who well understood the nature of Puritan submission. ** This 
matter shall be expedited forthwith. When there shall be a senti- 
nel at every corner, and a court of guard before the town-house, a 
loyal gentleman may venture to walk abroad. What to me is the 
Outcry of a mob, in this remote province of the realm ! The King 
U my master, and England is my country ! Upheld by their armed 
strength, I set my foot upon the rabble, and defy them ! " 

He snatched a pen, and was about to affix his signature to the 
paper that lay on the table, when the Captain of Castle William 
placed his hand upon his shoulder. The freedom of the action, so 
contrary to the ceremonious respect which was then considered 
due to rank and dignity, awakened general surprise, and in none 
more than in the Lieutenant-Governor himself. Looking angrily 
up, he perceived that his young relative was pointing his finger to 
the opposite wall. Hutchinson's eye followed the signal ; and he 
saw, what had hitherto been unobserved, that a black silk curtain 
was suspended beftire the mysterious picture, so as completely to 
conreal it. His thoughts immediately recurred to the scene of the 
preceding afternoon; and, in his surprise, confused by indistinct 
emfitinns. yet sen<«ib1e that his niece must have had an agency in 
this phenomenon, he called loudly upon her. 

♦• Alice !-Come hither, Alice ! »' ^.^...^^^ ^^ GoOgk 
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No sooner had he spoken than Alice Vane glided from her sta- 
tion, and pressing one hand across her eyes, with the other snatched 
away the sable curtain that concealed the portrait. An exclamation 
of surprise burst from every beholder; but the Lieutenant-Govern* 
or's voice had a tone of horror. 

*' By Heaven,'* said he, in a low, inward murmur, speaking rather 
to himself than to those around him, *Mf the spirit of Edward Ran- 
dolph were to appear among us from the {^ace of torment, he could 
not wear more of the terrors of hell upon his face ! *' 

*' For some wise end, *' said the aged Selectman, solemnly, '* hath 
Providence scattered away the mist of years that had so long hid 
this dreadful effigy. 'Till this hour no living man hath seen what 
we behold ! " 

Within the antique frame, which so recently had enclosed a sable 
waste of canvass, now appeared a visible picture, still dark, indeed, 
in its hues and shadings, but thrown forward in strong relief. It 
was a half-length figure of a gentleman in a rich, but very old- 
IJuhioned dress of embroidered velvet, with a broad ruff and a 
beard, and wearing a hat, the brim of which overshadowed his fore- 
head. Beneath this cloud the eyes had a peculiar glare, which was 
almost life-like. The whole portrait started so distinctly out of the 
back-ground, that it had the effect of a person looking down from 
the wall at the astonished apd awe-stricken spectators. The ex- 
pression of the face, if any words can convey an idea of it, was 
that of a wretch detected in some hideous guilt, and exposed to the 
bitter hatred, and laughter, and withering scorn, of a vast surround- 
ing multitude. There was the struggle of defiance, beaten down 
and overwhelmed by the crushing weight of ignominy. The torture 
of the soul had come forth upon the countenance. It seemed as if 
the picture, while hidden behind the cloud of immemorial yearn, 
had been ell the time acquiring an intenser depth and darkness of 
expression, till now it gloomed forth again, and threw its evil omen 
over the present hour. Such, if the wild legend may be credited, 
was the portrait of Edward Randolph, as he appeared when a peo- 
ple's curse had wrought its influence upon his nature. 

**'Twould drive me mad — that awful face! "said Hutchinson, 
who seemed fascinated by the contemplation of it. 

** Be warned, then ! " whispered Alice. ** He trampled on a peo- 
ple's rights. Behold his punishment — and avoid a crime like his ! " 

The Lieutenant-Governor actually trembled for an instant ; but, 
exerting all his energy — which was not, however, his most cha- 
racteristic feature — he strove to shake off the spell of Randolph's 
countenance. 

**Q\t\ ! " cried he, laughing bitterly, as he turned to Alice, **have 
you brought hither your painter's art^ — your Italian spirit of in- 
trigue — your tricks of stage-effect — and think to influence the coun- 
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cHfl of rulers and the aflkirt of aatSous, bj sueh shattew eotttri- 
tatieea ? 9ee here ! *' 

'* Stay jet awhile^ " said the Seleetman, as Hutehinson agais 
tnatched the pen ; ** for if ever mortal man received a warning from 
a tormented soul, your Honor is that man ! ** 

"Away!" answered Hutchimion fiercely. •'Though yonder 
senseless pietuie cried ' Forbear ! * — it shouhl not move me !'* 

Casting a scowl of defiance at the pictured face, (which seemed, 
at that moment, to intensify the horror of its miserable and wicked 
look,) he scrawled on the paper, in characters that betokened it a 
deed of despotism, the nsnie of Thomas Hutchinson. Then, it Im 
said, he shuddered, as if that signature had granted away his salva* 
lion. 

^* It Is done," said he ; snd placed his hand upon his brow. 

** Msy Heaven forgive the deed, ** said the soft, sad accents of 
Alice Vane, like the voice of a good spirit flitting away. 

When morning came there was a stifled whisper through the 
household, ind spreading thence about the town, that the dark, 
mysterious picture had started from the wall, and had spoken face 
lo face with {jieutenant-Governor Hutchinson. If such a miracle 
had been wrought, however, no traces of it remained behind ; for 
within the antique frame, nothing could be discerned, save the iio- 
penetrable cloud, which had covered the canvass since the memory 
of man. If the figure had, indeed, uteppeil forth, it had fled back* 
spint-like, at the day-dawn, and hidden itself behind a century*a 
obscurity. The truUi pmbably was, that Alice Vane*s secret for 
restoring the hues of the picture had merely eflfected a tempora* 
ry renovation. But those who, in that brief interval, had beheld 
the awful visage of Edward Rand^ilph, desired no second glance, 
and ever afterwards trembled at the recollection of the scene, 
as if an evil spirit had appeared visibly among them. And as for 
Hutchinson, when, far over the ocean, his dying hour drew on, he 
|[|^sped for breath, and complained that he was choking with the 
blood of the Boston massacre ; and Francis Lincoln, the former 
Captain of Castle William, who was standing at his bedside, per^ 
^ived a likeness in his frenzied look to that of Edward Randolph.. 
Did his broken spirit feel, at that dread hour, the tremendous bur- 
thefl of a People's curse? 



At the conclusion of this miraculous legend I inquired of mine 
iMst whether the picture still remained in the chamber over our 
heads, but Mr. Tififany informed me that it had long since been 
removed, and was supposed to be hidden in some out^f-the-way 
eemer of the New England Museum. Perchance some curious 
antiquary may li^rht upon it there, and, with the asMstance of a 
lUeiorei-cleaner, may supply a not unnecessary proof of the au* 
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Ihenticity of the facts here set down. During the progress of the 
story a storm had been gathering abroad, and raging and rattling 
so loudly in the upper regions of the Province-House, that it 
•eemed as if all the old Governors and great men were running 
riot above stairs, while Mr. Bela Tiffany babbled of them below. 
In the course of generations, when many people have lived and 
died in an ancient house, the whistling of the wind through its cran- 
nies, and the creaking of its beams and rafters, become strangely 
like the tones of the human voice, or thundering laughter, or heary 
footsteps treading the deserted chambers. It is as if the echoes 
of half a century were revived. Such were the ghostly sounds 
that roared and murmured in our ears, when I took leave of the 
circle round the fireside of the Province-House, and plunging down 
the door-steps, fought my way homeward against a drifting snow- 
storm. 



THE SHEEP-SORREL. 

BT MARIA JAMES, OT RHINEBECK, N. T. 

There is a flower unknown to fame, 
Whose very name is scarce a name, 
Which never yet has won its way 
To lady's bower, or minstrel's lay. 

No product this, of sweat and toil, 
Growth of no rich luxuriant soil, — 
The common, — hillocks, — brown and bare, — 
You need but look to find it there. 

Five petals small, of palest gold, 
The earliest smiles of spring unfold, 
Nor has its glory passed away 
On chill November's latest day. 

Light poised upon its stem is seen 
A curious leaf of tender green, 
Three hearts distinct, yet bound together 
In storm, as in sun-shiny weather. 

Oh nature, what a book is thine. 
Through every page we read, divine. 
Calling the simplest weed to prore 
How brothers, sisters, friends, should lore. 

▼OL. II. MO. VIII. — JULY. T f^^^r^T^ 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN MICHIGAN. ' 



Michigan, thougrh last of the Western States admitted into the 
Union, has the signal honor to have been the first to lay the broad 
and deep foundations of a complete system of public instruction, 
for the benefit of all her citizens. It is matter for lasting regret 
that in none other of the sovereignties of the Great West, though 
most of them have been for years in the full exercise of self-go- 
vernment, has the noble donation of school and seminary lands 
been so disposed of as to yield a revenue at ell approaching their 
capablities, or the wants of the people. In numerous instances* 
the school sections, in localities which give a high value to timbered 
lands, have been exposed to ruthless waste, and reduced to less 
than half their proper value. In Ohio, and Illinois, and, perhaps, 
in o^r States, each township disposes of its own school section, 
and appropriates the proceeds — a disposition productive of the 
greatest inequality. In numberless cases the lands have been ap* 
praised, leased, and sold,— collusively, perhaps — at less than one- 
fourth of their real value. In Ohio alone, according to an estimate 
made by good authority, more than two millions have been lost 
from the school fund. This last State has latterly shown a com- 
mendable disposition to retrieve the neglect and faults of the past; 
but we are not in possession of any decisive result of legislative 
action. 

In saying that no system for securing the efficient cooperation of 
the people in the work of popular instruction has been adopted in 
more than one of the Western States, we intend no reproach upon 
these young and vigorous communities ; we are too well aware of the 
influences which, in the settlement of a new country, solicit the 
minds of men to objects of outward utility. There is, at first a 
deprivation of accustomed comforts, and an assurance of being able, 
by industry, soon to acquire them. There is present poverty, and 
wealth in prospect The road to a competence beyond the lot of 
the majority in older communities is open to all. What wonder if, 
in the pursuit of an object so inviting, and with the jostling of new 
neighbours, and the ferment of discordant social materials, the claims 

* t Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, passed at the Annoal 8es> 
sion of 1837. Detroit. 

S. First Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Stale of 
Michi^^, made to the Legislature, January 5, 1837. 

3. Second Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Inttmction, i 
Janiwry 4, 1838. 
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of the intellectual nature should be too little heeded! After all, in 
respect to a provision for popular education, the States of the west 
are little, if any, behind some older members of the Union ; and 
their promise of future effort is perhaps better. The energy which 
has turned a wilderness into a cultivated and richly productive land, 
filled with the instrumentality of an indefinitely growing wealth, is 
not exhausted, but rather invigorated by the efiTort. An indepen- 
dence earned by honest labor seldom fails to bring with it the 
higher acquisitions than those which belong to the province of the 
senses. 

The Constitution of Michigan provides that all lands that have 
been, or may hereafter be granted to the State, for the support of 
schools and a university, shall be a perpetual fund, the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated according to the purposes 
of the grant. That a superintendent of public instruction shall be 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the legislature, 
whose duties shall be prescribed by law. That the legislature 
shall provide for a system of common schools, by which a school 
shall be supported and kept up in each school district, at least three 
months in every year. That the legislature shall provide for the 
establishment of libraries, one at least in each township ; and the 
clear proceeds of all fines assessed in the several counties for any 
breach of the penal laws, and the money which may be paid by 
persons as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, shall be 
exclusively applied to the support of said libraries. 

In pursuance of these provisions, the legislature at the annual 
session of 1837, enacted laws providing for the disposition of the 
university and school lands, and the management of the funds 
thence accruing, and for defining the powers and duties of the 
superintendent of public instruction ; for the organization and sup- 
port of primary schools, and for the organization of the university 
and its branches. 

The aggregate of lands granted to the State by Congress for pur- 
poses of education, is stated by the superintendent of public in- 
struction to be seventy-five sections (forty-eight thousand acres) 
for the support of a university, and one million one hundred forty- 
eight thousand one hundred and sixty acres for common schools. 
Seven hundred and four thousand acres of the school lands lie within 
the peninsula part of the State, and four hundred forty -four thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty acres west of Lake Michigan. Under 
the Act for the disposition of the university and school lands— 
which authorized sales of the former, at the minimum price of 
twenty dollars an acre, to the amount of five hundred thousand 
dollars ; and of the latter to the amount of one million of dollars 
at the minimum price of eight dollars an acre — six thousand five 
hundred and eighty-tluree acres of nntrerfity lands have been told 
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for one handred and fifty thoiuand four hundred and forty-seren 
dollars, areraging twenty-two dollars and eigty-five cents an acre ; 
and thirty-four thousand three hundred and ninety-nine acres of 
school lands for the sum of four hundred and eleven thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine dollars, averaging little less than twelve 
dollars an acre. The remaining lands, when sold, the super- 
intendent reasonably estimates, will swell the university fund to 
at least one million of dollars, and the common school fund to up- 
wards of five millions of dollars. In addition to these resources, 
it is proposed to apply the proceeds of the sections connected 
with the Salt Springs, granted to the State, to the support of 
the branches of the university. And it is made the duty of the 
board of supervisors of each county, to assess annually on every 
township in the county, a sum equal to its share of the school 
moneys, to be levied and collected in the same manner as other 
township taxes. The inhabitants of each school district are em- 
powered to raise by tax the necessary sums, not exceeding five 
hundred dollars in any one year, for building, furnishing, and 
keeping in repair, the school-house ; and a sum not exceeding 
ninety dollars in any one year in addition to its apportionment of 
the proceeds of the school fund : and a sum not exceeding ten dol- 
lars annually, for the increase of the district library. 

Such if the magnificent provision for the support of public in- 
struction in this fine young State. We proceed to exhibit the or- 
ganization of the difierent branches of the system. The subject 
of popular education we consider the highest in importance and in- 
terest to the present age, and especially to our own country, inti- 
mately connected as it is with the great fact of the democratic ten* 
dency of the times. It is of course entitled to a proportionate at- 
tention in the pages of a work of the character and objects which 
mark this Review. We have thought that we could not render a 
more acceptable service to our readers than by presenting, in this 
the first article devoted to the subject, the noble example of Michi- 
gan in her provision for popular education, both for the information 
of those unacquainted with what she has done, and as an incentive, 
to the inhabitants of those States in which this high duty of organ- 
ized society has been comparatively neglected, to go and do like- 
wise. 

The proceeds of the school fund are apportioned by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, annually, among the several town- 
ships of the State, in proportion to the number of children in each 
between the ages of five and seventeen years, and paid by the 
treasurer of the State, to the treasurers of the several counties, 
who pay the share of each township to the inspectors thereof. The 
inspectors apportion the school moneys received from the county 
treasurer, and the town cqllector, among the several districts and 
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parts of districts in the town, in proportion to the number of 
scholars in each, between the age of five and seventeen years« 
But no money is apportioned to any district which has not re- 
ported to the inspectors, or in which a school has not been kept 
for at least three months by a qualified teacher. 

The qualified voters of every school district, in addition to the 
power noticed above, of raising money, are authorized to purchase 
a site and build a school-house, and provide the necessary appen- 
dages and fuel ; to designate the place where the district library 
•hall be kept ; to determine, at each annual meeting, the length of 
time, which must not be less than three months, the school shall be 
kept; and to fix the compensation of the officers of the district. 
Every district that procures a suitable library case, and raises the 
sum of ten dollars, annually, for the purchase of books, is entitled 
to its proportion of the proceeds of all fines collected within the 
county, and all moneys paid for exemption from militia duty, to 
be applied to the support of its library, and all forfeitures within 
the district are applied to the same object. The officers of a dis- 
trict are, a moderator, director, and assessor, chosen at each an- 
nual district meeting ; who constitute the district board, and carry 
into execution all the details of the system within their district, in- 
cluding the levying upon the taxable property all moneys voted by 
the district. 

The duties of the township board of inspectors, in relation to 
the receipt, apportionment, and payment of the school moneys to 
the districts, have been noticed. Their other duties are to divide 
the township into districts, and to regulate and alter their boun- 
daries as they may deem necessary ; to examine persons ofifering 
themselves as candidates for teachers, and certify their qualifica- 
tions ; to visit and inspect all the district schools in their township 
at least twice a year; and transmit annually to the county clerk, in 
the month of October, a report stating the number of districts in 
their township, distinguishing those from which reports have been 
received, the length of time a school has been kept by a qualified 
teacher, the number of children taught, and the number residing in 
each district between the ages of five and seventeen years, and the 
amount raised within the township for the support of primary 
schools. The county clerk is required to make from the inspec- 
tors* returns of the several townships an annual report to the su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

Such are the leading provisions of the primary school organiza- 
tion. Some approach, we think, has been made towards the high 
result which every system of popular education should aim at; the 
uniting of all the individuals of each school district into a society 
for the acquisition and difllusion of knowledge, and that by no com- 
poliory process, but by liberal inducements to voluntary effort /T^lc 
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provision for district libraries is, perhaps, the most effectual of the 
ioducements within the competency of the public authorities to 
offer. The suggestion was adopted, we presume, from a document 
emanating from an officer at the head of the common school ad- 
ministration of the State of New York. The subject was intro- 
duced to the legislature of that State by the superintendent o( com- 
mon schools, in 1834 ; his report for that year urges the following, 
among other reasons, for the adoption of the measure : '«lf the in- 
habitants of school districts were authorized to lay a tax upon their 
property for the purpose of purchasing libraries for the use of the 
district, such a power might, with proper restrictions, become an 
efficient instrument in diffusing useful knowledge, and in elevating 
the intellectual character of the people. A vast amount of useful 
information might, in this manner, be collected where it would be 
accessible, and its influence would hardly fail to be in the highest 
degree salutary, by furnishing the means of improvement to those 
who have finished their common school education, as well as to 
those who have not.*' Michigan has gone beyond the measure 
contemplated in this recommendation, and since adopted by the 
legislature of New York ; she has not only conferred the requisite 
authority on the districts, but provided an inducement for its exer* 
cise. 

A plan of popular education forming part of the public adminis- 
tration of a State, enjoying the highest possible degree of political 
and civil freedom, presents some problems of deep importance, and 
no small difficulty ; the chief of which must always be to combine, 
in due proportion, the principle of central control and the unbend- 
ing authority of official ministration, with the freedom of popular 
cooperation, and that diffusive vitality which voluntary effort, moved 
by reasonable inducements, can alone produce. We may safely 
aver, that any interference of authority which tends rather to re- 
repress than encourage ihe self-evolving energy of individual minds, 
which substitutes the exterior communication of certain facts and 
principles, and the routine of outward systems, for the native laws 
of ever-growing thought, should be accounted an abuse of political 
power, calling for prompt and effectual correction. The centraliz- 
ing system recently adopted in France, in which the government 
strives at omnipresence, and to dispense with the cooperation of 
the people except as a physical instrumentality, we need not say, 
is wholly unadapted to the spirit of a free community, as well as to 
the best and highest ends of education. 

The system of Prussia has, of late years, received a liberal share 
of commendation, and as far as we may judge of establishments on 
paper without a very minute acquaintance with the disposition and 
habits of a somewhat heterogeneous people, it seems to possess 
some admirable features. That the institution is well adapted to 
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most of the prorinces, we see no reason to doubt, for all its princi- 
pal provisions were in force prior to the adoption of the Act of 
1819. But we find further proof of the soundness of the system, 
in the success of its action, the universal attendance of the children 
in the primary schools, the compass of instruction, and its general 
and growing popularity. No one would urge these facts as reasons 
of weight for the adoption of a like system in any of the States of 
this Union ; but there is one provision in the Prussian institution, 
which exists indeed, though in less rigor, in two of the American 
States long famed for the superior educatiqn of their people, which 
we could wish to see adopted by every State of the confederacy; 
we mean the legal obligation of parents to send their children to 
the public primary schools, or to give satisfactory proof of their 
enjoying equal advantages of education in a private school. The 
imposition of this duty upon parents would, probably, in this 
country, encounter many scruples of expediency, and, perhaps, 
of natural right. Yet, to our apprehension, there is hardly any 
case in which the State may, with more propriety, interfere for the 
regulation of parental authority — an authority prescribed and limited 
by the most sacred of moral obligations, and in all Christian nations, 
subject, in a considerable degree, to the supervision of the civil 
power. Born in the bosom of society, civilized man draws his 
first breath in the sanctuary of the law. His earliest life is made 
the care of the State: and in case parental affection, or power, 
should fail in his nurture and care, the State supplies its place. 
What humanity and justice demand in the care of his life and 
physical comfort, they equally require towards the care of his 
higher life, of that part of him which constitutes his character in 
society, and fixes his destiny for weal or woe. Parental power is 
not unlimited — the State owes a duty to all its members, without 
regard to age ; and in the discharge of that duty, it must, of neces- 
sity, restrict the authority of parents. In what particular is paren- 
tal discretion most liable to abuse? Not, certainly, in withholding 
the means of physical comfort, but in withholding the right to in- 
telligence, the means and opportunities of spiritual growth. Ph3rsi- 
cal wants and physical sufierings appeal to parental tenderness with 
an irresistible voice. Not so the deep, but often unutterable, 
wants of the mind. It is true, there is a voice and a sign by which 
the spiritual nature signifies its aspirations and its claims ; but how 
few, even of the better informed, understand or heed it. It, there- 
fore, well behooves the State, acting from the embodied wisdom of 
the best minds within it, to provide a security for this high personal 
right, the right to instruction, until it comes to be as well recog- 
nized and settled in the minds of parents as the claim of their chil- 
dren to food and clothing. 
As the subject is one of universal interest, we shall be pardoned 
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for dwelling a moment on the extent of instruction deemed praeii- 
cable in primary schools. It is well known that this is greater in 
some German kingdoms than has been yet attempted in a republie 
whose institutions, prized above all price, are supposed to rest 
upon the general intelligence and virtue of the people. The im- 
pression is becoming prevalent, however, that there is no necessity 
of spending a number of years in the acquisition of a few of the mosi 
elementary branches of knowledge. The process has been shorten- 
ed by the adoption, to some extent, of more rational modes of teach- 
ing, and by the production of elementary treatises adapted to the 
laws of thought and the capacity of the youthful mind, — in other 
words, by the removal of artificial difficulties. We certamly are 
not of those who seem to believe that the most direct and natural 
road to every department of knowledge is not the best ; that ite 
tendency is to make sciolists rather than philosophers and scholars. 
It is possible, nay certain, that in proportion as education is made 
easy a greater number whose pursuits and talents incapacitate them 
for becoming philosophers and scholars, will acquire a smattering 
of knowledge. But, should there be no intermediate states be- 
tween sound erudition and unpresuming ignorance? Whatever 
the effect, in particular cases, may be, we cannot doubt that the 
aggregate result of every acquisition of knowledge by a commu- 
nity, is beneficial. 

It is easy to appreciate what is related of Newton, that the 
facility with which he read the elements of geometry prevented the 
demonstrations from becoming fixed in his memory : but it is not 
easy to believe that he was a worse geometer for this, or that intui- 
tion is a less valuable faculty than that of reaching the same result 
by a concatenation of proofs. If we are not mistaken, intuition, or 
that facility of apprehension which approximates it, is the most 
desirable result of a sound education. It is e^isy to assent to the 
position that a well trained intellect is better than any amount of 
> knowledge without proper discipline ; if, indeed, we can suppose it 
possible for the mind to master and appropriate any amount of 
knowledge without becoming disciplined by the process. The 
only question is, what modes of mental exercise are best fitted to 
secure the highest discipline of the intellectual powers ? We may 
safely assert that that mind is best fitted for effort, best disciplined, 
educated, which is at once master of the greatest number of well 
established truths, speculative and practical, and most familiar with 
their relations. A^ all truth is connected, and becomes, from a 
mutually reflected light, more distinct and clear in proportion as 
the empire of knowledge is extended, the best way to fit the mind 
for efiicient effort, would seem to be to give it the mastery of the 
greatest number of facts and principles, and especially such as 
have relation to the sphere in which it is to act And we can coa^ 
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eeive no better way of mastering truth, than by examining in the 
most direct and natural manner the evidence which leads to it; 
and, after a conclusion is established, tracing its connection with 
other truths. After all, it is, perhaps, equally useless to argue for 
or against simplifying the acquisition of knowledge. The thing is 
inevitable. Just in proportion as every branch of knowledge ia 
successfully cultivated, it is freed from artificial incumbrances. Its 
evidences, not less that its principles, are simplified. The high 
discoveries of philosophy in one age become familiar household 
maxims, perhaps lessons of the nursery, in a succeeding one. The 
obstacles which * disciplined the minds* of the pioneers of sciencOt 
cannot perform the same ofiice for their successors. But the latter 
will never want the means of mental discipline. To finite minds 
there will always be enough of error to separate from the truth, 
difliculties enough to conquer, facts and relations enough to dis* 
cover. The acquisitions of the Greek and Latin languages, — which 
we hope will long be accounted a first requisite in the education of 
every popular writer of the English language, — may probably 
be en exception to the capability of simplification, which belongs 
to other departments of study ; but even here, much has been done 
since the age of Milton. 

If these views, applicable, indeed, to all the departments of in- 
struction, are sound, they prove the practicability of introducing, a 
more extended course of studies into our common schools, without 
much enlarging the time usually spent in those institutions. We 
think it would not be difficult to embrace within their courses the 
following branches, in addition to those at present deemed essen- 
tial: the elements of Natural History, Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy, with their leading applications to the arts of life, and 
with particular reference to the examples of adaptation and contri- 
vance, which illustrate the benevolence and wisdom of the Creator; 
General History, and particularly the Civil and Social History of 
the United States ; the leading principles of our American institu- 
tions, the duties of citizens, and of the State and United States' 
officers; the elements of Political Economy and Moral Philoso- 
phy; the elements of Algebra and Geometry to students that 
have a peculiar aptness for Mathematical studies ; and Music. A 
▼ery imperfect introduction to such of these studies as are most 
remote from the ordinary studies of a district school, would, in 
many instances, lead to their successful prosecution after leaving 
school, and aflford profitable occupation for many hours of leisure 
which are wont to be worse spent. 

Many arguments of weight have been urged in favor of the more 
general cultivation of music among all classes of people. AAer 
the lapse of nearly two centuries, the noble sentence of Milton, 
harmonious as the « unimaginable touches vhic^,|||||^ ^^j;;;^^ 
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the well studied chords of some choice composer,* has been found 
fraught with a sound philosophy and practical wisdom : — " The in- 
terim of unsweating themselves regularly, and convenient rest be- 
fore meat, may both with profit and delight be taken up in re- 
creating and composing their travailed spirits with the solemn and 
divine harmonies of music, heard or learned; either whilst the 
skilful organist plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues, 
or the whole symphony, with artful and unimaginable touches, 
adorn and grace the well studied chords of some choice composer ; 
sometimes the lute or soft organ stop waiting on elegant voices, 
either to religious, martial, or civil ditties, which, if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, have a great power over disposi- 
tions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle from rustic 
harshness and distempered passions." One teacher of music might 
by a proper arrangement of hours, give lessons twice a week to 
half a dozen district schools. It is unnecessary to repeat here what 
has been often, and with so great reason, urged elsewhere in favor 
of this branch of instruction. We are persuaded that the efforts, 
now making for its introduction into the common schools in some 
parts of the eastern States, will exhibit practical proofs of its 
benefits, of more force to recommend its adoption elsewhere, than 
any recommendations we could urge. 

The University and its branches are placed under the direction 
of a board of regents, nominated by the Governor, and appointed 
with the advice of the Senate. The board consists of twelve mem- 
bers, exclusive of the Chancellor, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
and Governor, who are members by virtue of their offices. The 
University is to consist of three departments or faculties ; one of 
literature, science, and the arts, one of medicine, and one of law. 
In the first department is established a professorship of ancient 
languages and literature, one of modern languages, one of rhetoric 
and oratory, one of intellectual philosophy, logic, and the philoso- 
phy of history ; one of moral philosophy, natural theology, and 
the history of all religions, one of political economy, one of 
mathematics, one of chemistry ; one of geology and mineralogy ; 
' one of zoology and botany, one of fine arts, and one of civil engi- 
' neering and architecture. In the faculty of law, a professorship 
of natural, international, and constitutional law ; one of common 
and statute law and equity ; one of commercial and maritime law. 
In the medical faculty, a professorship of anatomy, one of surgery, 
one of physiology and pathology, one of practice of physic, one 
of obstetrics and diseases of women and children. The regents 
are empowered, at the first organization of the University, so to 
arrange the professorships, and to appoint such a number only, as 
the wants of the institution may require, or its resources warrant. 
The regents have power to prescribe laws for the government of 
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the University, to appoint the professors, tutors, and ministerial of- 
ficers, and remore them when they judge proper ; and generally to 
exercise the corporate powers of the institution. It is their duty, 
together with the superintendent of public instruction, to establish 
such branches of the University in different parts of the State as may 
be authorized by the Legislature ; and to establish all needful rules 
for their government. It is their duty to proceed to the erection of 
necessary buildings for the University, as soon as the State pro- 
vides funds for the purpose ; and to faithfully expend all moneyf 
appropriated for the use of the University ; and to make an annual 
report, to the board of visiters, on the condition of the University. 
The immediate government of the several departments is intrusted 
to their respective faculties ; but the regents have power to regu- 
late the course of instruction. 

The initiation fee is in no case to exceed ten dollars, and the 
course of instruction, in all the departments, is to be open to all the 
inhabitants of the State without charge, under regulations to be es- 
tablished by the regents. Students from other States are to be ad- 
mitted on such conditions as the regents may prescribe. The 
money accruing from the initiation and tuition fees is to be applied 
to the repair of the University buildings, and the increase of the 
library. 

Connected with each branch of the University, there is required 
to be an institution for the education of females, in the higher 
branches of. knowledge ; a department especially appropriated to 
the education of teachers for the primary schools ; a department 
of agriculture, with competent instructors in the theory of agricul- 
ture, including vegetable physiology, agricultural chemistry, and 
experimental and practical farming ; and such other departments as 
the regents shall judge necessary to promote the public welfare ; 
but no branch of the University shall have the right of conferring 
degrees. 

The superintendent of public instruction is required to appoint 
annually a board of visiters to consist of five persons, whose duty it 
is to made a personal examination into the state of the University, in 
all its departments, and report the result to the superintendent, sug- 
gesting such improvements as they may deem important; which 
report the superintendent is required to lay before the legislature. 

Such is a condensed view of the leading features of a system, in 
which, as it appears to us, good use has been made of whatever 
experience of older States has proved to be judicious. 

The University is located on a square of forty acres, forming part 
of an elevated plain, and joining the village of Ann Arbor, on the 
east ; the lot was granted by a company of gentlemen of Ann Arbor, 
to secure the location of the University at that place. It is the 
purpose of the regents to erect a part of the bu^djjnp iQj^^Qui;|® 
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of the ensuing summer ; and the institution w411 probablj be read j 
for the reception of students at the beginning of winter. 

Branches have been established at Detroit, Monroe, Pontiac, and 
in one of the western counties ; at least two of these have com- 
menced operations.* All the branches are to be placed on the 
footing, and to answer the purposes, of academies of the higher 
order in other States. In framing the Constitution of the State 
they were called *^ branches " of the University in order to connect 
them in such a manner with it that a portion of the income from 
the seventy-five sections of land, granted by Congress for the sup* 
port of that institution, might be legally applied to their use also. 

The superintendent of public instruction devotes a considerable 
portion of his second report to the question of the expediency of 
chartering private colleges with the right of conferring degrees* 
His opinions are adverse to the multiplication of such institutions, 
in which he is sustained by the testimony of distinguished scholars 
in different parts of the United States. His discussion of the ques- 
tion leads him to the conclusion that charters should be granted only 
on condition that the association applying shall have secured, for 
the use of the institution, the sum of two hundred thousand dollars. 
We are unable to discern in this question the importance which the 
superintendent attributes to it. The State University could receive 
no harm from the stimulus of private competition ; a proper spirit 
in its administration, added to its ample means, cannot fail to make 
it the peculiar favorite — the pride of the State. This position it 
cannot fail to maintain, if those intrusted with its administration 
are true to their trust, whatever number of private institutions as- 
sume the privilege of conferring degrees. For surely we are ap- 
proaching the time, if we have not already reached it, when the 
standard of literary ability and scholarship must and will depend 
on other tests than the diplomas of learned corporations. Titles to 
literary distinction are now conferred by a more august tribunal — 
the reading world. Of what avail were college honors to Scott, 
Byron, Bulwer, Irving? Yet, a course of sound academical tn- 
struction may, to the majority of those who have instructed and 
delighted their race, have been of the highest value. It must be 
admitted, however, that these considerations render the privilege of 
conferring the customary degrees of little moment to private col- 

♦ We are informed by Mr. Lyon, one of the Senators in Congress, from the State 
of Michigan, and a member of the board of regents, that the board ordained the es- 
tablishment of branches at the following places, viz: Detroit, Monroe, Pontiac, 
Palmer, Mackinac, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, CentreTille, and Jacksonburg, Um 
firar first in the east, the four last in the west, and the other in the north part of th» 
State; that a system of laws for the government of the branches was adopted, 
teachers selected for the branches at Detroit, Pontiac, Monroe, and Kalamazoo, and 
that preparations were made, some months since, for putting those branches into 
immediate operation. ^,g,^,^^^ ^^ vjw^glc 
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leges. The public will look more to the amount of instructioa 
dispensed, the ability and character of the professors, and the 
scholars, eminent for acquirements and abilities, sent forth from 
their walls. 

In concluding this survey, we owe our testimony to the ability 
and the just appreciation of the noble duties of his office, which 
have distinguished the administration of the present superintendent 
of public instruction, the Rev. John D. Pierce. The acts for the 
organization of the University and common schoob, and for the 
disposition of the University and school lands and their proceeds, 
were adopted with little alteration, from the plans digested in his 
first annual report. The system he has had the honor to prepare 
meets the sentiments and wants of a young and enterprising people, 
whose first political acts have anticipated the experience and the 
efibrts of the older members of the American Union. 

We think a good augury for the success of this system 6f publie 
instruction may be seen in its decided popularity. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the success of any candidate for the suffrages of 
the people of Michigan than the suspicion of unfriendliness, or 
e^en indifierence, to the cause of popular education. 



A QUIET MEDITATION. 



Oh ! tell me not of worldly woes. 
Of cares that never know repose, 
Of blighted hopes and joyless hours. 
Of clouded skies and withered fiowers ! 
— The cloud before the west-wind flies, 
The fiowers at summer's breath arise. 
And hope, before the Christian eye. 
May fade, but never wholly die. 
Although at times my spirit burns, 
And with seraphic ardor yearns. 
To look upon the realms that lie 
Beyond the reach of mortal eye. 
To burst its clogging bonds of clay, 
And freely mount and soar away 
Beyond the clouds — the stars — the skies— 
To search creation's mysteries, 
To be all Mind — all chainless Mind^ 
Embracing all that God designed. 
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To dwell with those my childhood loT*d 
And lost — in wisdom soon remov'd — 
To how with them the dazzled eye 
Before our God, the Bright, the High ! 
Oh ! though my spirit often flees 
Away from earth in dreams like these. 
It sinks again — it lingers here — 
Earth still is fair — life still is dear ! 

We look abroad on Nature's face, 
One changeless lesson there we trace ; 
When calm and beautiful she lies 
Beneath the smile of cloudless skies, 
When winds but crisp the sleeping lake, 
Or 'mid the leaves soft music make, 
The charms she wears by Him were given, 
The peace she whispers is of Heaven ! 
When clouds shut out the face of day 
And tempests howl and lightnings play, 
Still, still, we hear a soft sweet voice 
That whispers — " Spirit ! yet rejoice ! 
*• Thou seest the majesty — the might 
*' Of Him who dwells beyond thy sight ! " 

We turn from Nature's face to Man, 
Lord of the earth since earth began ; 
And looking not on sin and shame. 
He knew not till the Tempter came. 
We gaze upon the great, the good, 
*Mid those of ancient days who stood 
Like high and distant stars by night, 
Shedding their soft and lasting light 
Upon our upward gazing eyes, 
As if to lure us to the skies. 

We look on those we fondly love. 

On Woman — gentle as the dove — 

Winning the husband's heart away 

From earthly pelf and passion's sway, — 

Or hovering round the couch of pain. 

With love that cannot sooth in vain, — 

Or o'er the sleeping infant fair 

Murm'ring the mother', .ilent P~7er.„„3, ,^ Googk 
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We gaze on Age — on pious Age, 
Descending calmly from the stage. 
Content with life, yet glad to die, 
And looking with a tranquil eye 
Back on its long and well-spent years ; 
And round upon the young, whose tears 
Mourn that the old man's hour is come ; 
And down upon the silent tomb. 
Where soon the silver locks shall rest, 
A fair name carved above his breast. 

We gaze on Childhood ! blessed sight ! 

No — not alone the roses bright 

Upon the smooth and rounded cheek, 

The sunny curls at Zephyr's freak 

Thick clust'ring round the sparkling eyes, 

Where ever-ready Frolic lies, 

Oh ! these alone win not the gaze 

That raptur'd o'er sweet Childhood strays I ' 

The dawning intellect within, 

The soul without one stain of sin. 

The mind that thirsts for knowledge new, 

The frank, warm heart to nature true. 

The bound of joyous consciousness. 

When each free motion seems to bless, 

And bare existence is a bliss, — 

The love that 's in a child's pure kiss, 

The music in its laughing voice. 

Its song, as when the birds rejoice. 

Warbled by snatches wild and sweet. 

And e'en the clouds that sometimes fleet 

Across its mind's transparent sky, 

Dimming with April tears its eye ! 

All these make up the wondrous charm 

That earthly sorrow can disarm ; 

Which steals the soul from care and strife. 

To seek the hopes and joys of life. 

To linger round each sunny spot. 

To hear the storm, yet heed it not, 

To look on Earth and call it fair. 

And calmly, gladly, tarry there. 

Blessing the home that God hath given. 

Until the summons come for Heavej^l^^^^ ^ Go^it^ 
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THE WILD. FLOWERS. 



Blithely and brightly ercry where, 
As we feel the warm breath of the auminer air^ 
We are blooming by valley and mountain aide, 
By forest and field and by flowing tide. 

Oh, bid us not dwell in the proud parterre, 
Though fond eyes may tenderly watch us there. 
For we best love to spring without care or art, 
Like unconscious smiles from a child's bright heart 

Oh, we love to bend o'er the wild free stream, 
That eye ne'er hath looked on save one soft beam. 
Through the old wood's deep shadows glancing afar, 
With its holy light, from some loving star. 

And we love to list to the faint sweet song 
That it murmurs to us as it floats along, — 
In its rippling coolness our leaves to lave. 
And mirror our hues in its gentle wave. 

And dearly we love with the breeze to play, 
As it breathes us a kiss on its frolic way. 
For it loves too to linger, when whispering by. 
To woo the young sweets of our perfumed sigh. 

Oh, we love the still midnight's deep blue calm. 
When we open our hearts to the dew's soft balm. 
And brightly upon us the stars the while 
From their homes in heaven look down and smile. 

And we love the wild sports of the haunted dell. 
When the ftiiries come forth from each leaf and beDt 
And merrily round us the grass they beat, 
In the twinkling dance of their tiny feet 

Then leave us — though gayer the garden's bloom. 
And though art may there cherish a richer perfume-* 
Oh, leave us, young children of nature, to dwell 
By our own wild haunts that we love so well ! 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
(N0.VIU.) 



LSTI WOODBURY. 



Mr. Woodburt is descended from that intrepid and strong-mind- 
ed race of men who left their homes in England early in the seven* 
teenth century, to enjoy their rights as freemen, and settled upon 
the rocky shores of the North. The American nation is indebted 
to their foresight and sagacity for many of these institutions which 
have given character and efficiency to our system of self-govern- 
ment. However obscure as individuals, each of those piactical de- 
mocrats held that station in society, and possessed the weight and 
influence in its government, to which his talents, industry, and use- 
fulness, entitled him. 

In Farmer's account of the early emigrants to New England, it 
is stated that the ancestors of Mr. Woodbury were among the origi- 
nal settlers of Salem, one of the first plantations m the colony of 
Massachusetts. From that part of the ancient town of Salem, 
which is now comprehended within the limits of Beverly, Peter 
Woodbury went, at an early age, to Francestown, an agricultural 
settlement in the interior of New Hampshire, where his eldest son, 
the subject of the present sketch, was bom, about the commence- 
ment of 1790. 

Mr. Woodbury, from his childhood, was trained to those habits 
of industry which are so general among the popula#m of New 
England. His principal elementary education was obtained in the 
free schools kept in his native village, during the winter months, 
when farming labor is suspended, as is the usual practice under the 
system of laws which were originally established by the Pilgrims* 
On reaching a suitable age he was sent to permanent seminaries 
away from home, for short periods, during the summer season, in 
order to acquire a sufficient knowledge of the rudiments of the 
Latin^and Greek languages, to enable him to enter college. He 
was early distinguished for his application to study ; and manifested, 
even in his boyhood, that ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, and 
that readiness of apprehension and decision of character, which he 
has since shewn in the discharge of the most important duties. 

He took his first degree at Dartmouth College in 1809, with high 
reputation for talents and acquirements, and immediately devoted 
himself to the profession he had chosen. AAer passing a year at 
the ci'lebrated law school at Litchfield, Connecticut, he studied tlra"^ 
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residne of his preparatoiy tenn at Boston, Exeter, and his nrnttve 
place. In 1812 he was admitted to the bar. 

At the period of Mr. Woodbury's entrance into active life, partj 
spirit raged in the Eastern States with more intensity than at any 
time since the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 
The restrictions and embarrassments upon our commerce during 
previous years, imposed in consequence of the lawless course of 
the European belligerents, had deeply involved the pursuits of the 
bulk of the people, and wrought up their feelings against the policy 
of the Government. This state of general agitation had been fol- 
lowed by the declaration of war against Great Britain, by which 
the ordinary employments and means of subsistence of large classes 
were suspended, and the luxuries and comforts of all curtailed. 
Those opposed to the measures of the Administration were, under 
these circumstances, able to infuse an extent of disaffection towards 
the Government of the Union among the people, which can hardly 
be realized by those who have only witnessed party contests of 
more recent date. Throughout the greatest part of New Hamp* 
shire the democracy was overwhelmed by the unremitting and un- 
scrupulous exertions directed by individuals of distinguished talents. 
Declamations setting forth in glowing language the wrongs in- 
flicted on the people of New England by the Government of the 
Union, knd the advantages of secession and alliance with England — 
or at least a state of neutrality, were boldly put forth in every part 
of New England. 

The unwearied pains taken to subvert all sentiments of patriotism 
among the mass of the people, had produced such alarming conse- 
quences, that the friends of the Republic were compelled to inter- 
pose their most strenuous exertions to prevent the adoption of 
measures of the last extremity by the Opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the Union. Notwithstanding the youth of Mr. Woodbury, 
he took a decided stand during this eventful period. He bestowed 
unwearied exertions in disabusing the public mind from the preju- 
dices which had been widely diffused by the factious measures of 
the federal party. At a public meeting of democratic delegates 
from the several towns in his native county of Hillsborough, he 
took a leading part while yet a student in a law office. A series of 
powerful and judicious resolutions from his pen were adopted, with 
salutary effect upon the political stability of that large count^a In 
other parts of the State the federal party carried the Aections of 
1813, and retained the ascendency in its councils until 1816. 

Besides his exertions in support of the great constitutional prin- 
ciples involved in the contest which raged during a great portion of 
this interval, Mr. Woodbury continued to bestow the most diligent 
application upon his professional duties. Few lawyers have ob- 
tained at the outset of their professional life a more extensive and 
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respectable practice. By an 'exemplary performance of the high 
promise of his youth, he rapidly acquired a rank at a bar at which 
lawyers, who are among the most distinguished in the Union, 
practised. 

In 1816 the political character of the State became changed. The 
democratic party having obtained the ascendency, on the meeting 
of the Legislature Mr. Woodbury was invited to the seat of Govern* 
ment to discharge the duties of Secretary of the Senate ; and at 
the commencement of the next year, he was appointed judge of the 
Superior Court. 

Ascending the bench of the highest judicial tribunal of the State, 
at an age more youthful than had before occurred in its history, 
the appointment excited much remark where Mr. Woodbury was 
personally unknown. The result surpassed the utmost expectations 
of his friends. In the discharge of the arduous and responsible 
duties of this station, he evinced the most estimable qualificationa 
of a judge— diligence, patience, firmness, and good temper. His 
familiarity with legal principles and reach of mind, combined with 
his suavity of manners and moral courage, enabled him to conduct 
jury trials with great satisfaction to the public — while his judicial 
opinions showed great research and accurate discrimination. Ample 
testimony of the qualifications of Mr. Woodbury for the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, may be found in the two first vo- 
lumes of the New Hampshire Reports. 

In 1819 Mr. Woodbury removed to Portsmouth, the commercial 
capital of New Hampshire, where he continued to reside until he 
became a member of President Jackson's cabinet 

Mr. Woodbury was chosen Governor of New Hampshire in 1823» 
under circumstances which placed him in a novel position in rela* 
tion to the two political parties into which that State has been long 
divided. An estimable citizen belonging to the western section of 
the State, was put in nomination for that office by a portion of ihci 
democratic party ; while those in the eastern part of the State nomi- 
nated and supported Mr. Woodbury. No candidate was brought out 
by the federal party, who had witnessed the rigid abstinence from 
every expression of political bias, which he had maintained in the 
discharge of his judicial duties, and who generally voted for him 
throughout the State. Elected by an overwhelming majority, the 
federal leaders undoubtedly flattered themselves that he would be 
induced, from having received their support, to regulate his official 
measures agreeably to their wishes. When the policy of his ad- 
ministration was developed, his adherence to his early democratic 
principles became too obvious to be mistaken ; and the only solace 
remaining to them under the disappointment of such hopes, was to 
denounce him in strong terms. Equally unmoved by the abuse, as 
unsednced by the blandishments of partisans, ^JfO||^gP,p;^^^f^ 
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of public measures appears too ofteif to depend upon the extent to 
which they may be made to promote their personal interests, Mr. 
Woodbury inflexibly pursued the path of duty. The united oppo> 
sition of the federal party, together with that of many influential 
democrats, who had originally opposed his election, prevented his 
being chosen for a second term, and he resumed the practice of his 
profession after his period of service as Governor expired. 

His knowledge of the law and his forensic talents immediately 
surrounded him with clients from every part of the State. He was 
soon called on by his fellow citizens to discharge political duties. 
In 1825, the year following, he was chosen by the town of Ports- 
mouth, a representative in the Legislature of the State ; and, at the 
commencement of the session— having never been before a member 
of any legislative assembly — he was elected Speaker of the House. 
Among the last acts of the session was the choice of Mr. Woodbury 
to fill a vacancy which had occurred in the Senate of the Unit^ 
States. 

His talents, information, and habits of unwearied appHcatioQ, 
gave Mr. Woodbury much influence upon the deliberations of the 
Senate. Regarded as the principal organ of the democracy of 
flew England in that body, during the administration of President 
Adams, his clear and forcible expositions of its views were received 
with great deference on several important occasions. His power* 
ful vindication of that party against the sarcastic attacks made upon 
its conduct and principles, by those who had opposed it both in 
peace and in war, which occurred in the course of the debate upon 
Mr. Foot*s resolution respecting the public lands, was much spokea 
of at the time. 

After the first session at which Mr. Woodbury took his seat, his 
name appears upon some of the most important committees, and 
connected with ihe most interesting proceedings of the Senate. 
During those four sessions he was elected Chairman of the Com* 
mittee on Comme^e, and entered zealously into several measures 
aflecting the commercial interests. His report upon the Delaware 
Breakwater, in January, 1827, and his speeches upon that subject — 
upon the West India trade, when our relations with Great Britian, 
in regard to this branch of commerce, had become unfortunately 
disturbed — upon the Bankrupt bill — and his report from* the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, and speeches in favor of the riyieal of the 
salt duty, were all highly creditable to him. The duties performed 
by Mr. Woodbury upon the Committees on Naval Aflfairs and on 
the Library, as well as upon several important Select Committees, 
were equally exemplary and useful. 

While he retained his seat in the Senate, many transactions of 
great interest were intrusted to his management before the Supe- 
rior Court of his own State. The requisite care of his family and 
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private afiairs necessarily occupied much of bis attention, and his 
annual absence from home exposed him to great sacrifices. When 
the period approached at whichlt was understood an election would 
be made to fill his place in the Senate, he addressed a letter to the 
Governor of the State, containing a request that it might be commu- 
nicated to the Legislature, declining a reelection. 

His terra* of service expired on the third of March, 1831. At the 
annual election in New Hampshire, which occurred five days after- 
wards, he was chosen State Senator for the district in which he re- 
sided. On the reorganization of the cabinet, in the month of April 
following, he was invited by President Jackson to take the office 
of Secretary of the Navy. This appointment he was induced to 
accept. He accordingly declined the office of State Senator; and, 
repairing to the seat of the General Government, soon entered upon 
the 'functions of his new appointment. 

Those who held official intercourse with Mr. Woodbury as Secre- 
tary of the Navy generally concur that he manifested great method, 
firmness, and promptitude in the discharge of the important duties 
which devolved upon him in that station. By introducing general 
and impartial rules for the guidance of the decisions of the Depart- 
ment on the subject of allowances, and in the distribution of the 
privileges and burdens arising from the relative advantages to the 
officers employed at the various stations, he succeeded in avoiding 
many of the imputations and inconveniences to which the course 
before pursued had sometimes subjected the Head of the Depart- 
ment. He evinced great zeal as well as judgment in arranging the 
naval force of the country for the protection of its foreign com- 
merce, and sustaining the honor of our national flag abroad. When» 
on one occasion, in 1831, he promptly despatched the frigate Poto- 
mac to Sumatra to obtain satisfaction or inflict punishment upon 
the habitual marauders upon the trade carried on with the Indian 
Archipelago, he was most unjustly censured, both on the floor of 
Congress and in the newspapers of the day, before the result of the 
expedition was accurately understood in this country. After the 
facts became known, the transaction was generally conceded to re- 
flect great credit both upon the Department and the gallant officers 
in command. 

While Mr. Woodbury was Secretary of the Navy several impor- 
tant questions came before the cabinet relative to the financial poli- 
cy of the Government. When he afterwards became connected 
with the immediate management of the public finances as Secretary 
of the Treasury, measures which produced the most important and 
exciting consequences upon the commercial and financial prosperity 
of the country were brought into operation, the origin and object 
of which we feel bound to point out, as well as to explain his course 
in relation to them at some length. It therefore seems to be proper 
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to gfive, 88 far 88 our information of the transactions of that period 
will enable as, his views upon these questions. 

The charter of the Bank of the United States was to expire, by 
its own limitation, on the fourth of March, 1636. The president 
and directors of that corporation, with a desi^ which could not be 
mistaken, applied to Congress early in the session of 1831, *2 for » 
renewal of their charter— on the eve of the presidential election 
of the autumn of the latter year. This question was obviously — 
and indeed, on the part of sime of the advocates of the recharter, 
avowedly — ^brought before Congress four years before any decision 
upon it, could take effect, with a view of controlling that election 
through the power of the bank over the mercantile and speculating 
classes, should the President determine to refuse his sanction to 
the recharter — as was generally supposed would be the case. The 
bill rechartering the bank passed, extendini^ the bank charter twen^ 
years, and was placed before the President for his approval. — 
What advice was given by the several members of tlie cabinet 
upon the question of approving this bill, we have no means of 
knowing, excepting from the general opinions upon that and stmi* 
lar subjects which have been on other occasions avowed by \hfi 
individuals composing it. Mr. Woodbury, from the commence- 
ment of his political career, had been a firm, and devoted disciple 
of the school of JefTer^on, and on all occasions had steadfastly op« 
posed the doctrines and practices which had grown out of what 
had been usually termed a liberal construction of the Constitution* 
We hazard little of conjecture, therefore, in stating that he advised 
the President to return the bill with objections to its constitution- 
ality. It was returned to the Senate, where it originated, with a 
message, assigning reasons both constitutional and prudential, 
against its provisions. 

The question of the recharter of the bank was made, as had been 
doubtless intended by brini;ing it up in advance of the election, the 
main issue in the contest for the presidency in 1832. The course 
of the Executive having been sustained by a very great majority 
of the people of the Union, it became necessary, in the exercise of 
common prudence, to make seasonable arrangements for the ma- 
nagement of the public finances after the expiration of the bank 
charter. The unscrupulous policy manifested by the bank immedi- 
ately subsequent to the veto, both towards the commercial interests 
of the country, manifested in its wanton and severe curtailmentSy 
and towards the Government, in relation to the performance of its 
great public trusts, imperiously required the settling of such ar- 
rangements. 

Congress had made provision for the immediate redemption of 
the Public Debt. The then Secretary of the Treasury, in pursu- 
ance of law, gave public notice to all holdiers of ,^f,f$i$S^4f^q^^f^ 
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«ent them to tli€ Bank of the United States for payment, public 
money having been placed there for the purpose of meeting the 
amount. A large proportion of the three per cent, stock being 
held in Europe, the bank despatched an agent thither, and entered 
into a stipulation with the holders that they should decline the re- 
demption provided by law, by withholding their certificates, while 
the bank paid the interest on the stock in order that it might appro- 
priate to its own purposes the public money provided for the pay- 
ment of the principal — thus, in effect, negotiating an actual loan, on 
the security of the United States, of several millions of dollars, at 
three per cent, interest, contrary to the express will of Congress. 

. This transaction, and an official communication, made by the di- 
rectors on the part of the United States, that the corporation had, 
by formal vote, placed the whole funds in its possession, both pub- 
lic and private, at the absolute disposal of the president of the bank 
for secret services, to be employed at his discretion, and without 
▼ouchcr or specification — together with the evident determination, 
on the part of that corporation to employ the paramount control 
it had proved itself able to exercise upon all occasions over the « 
amount of paper currency in circulation, for the purpose of extort- 
ing a recharter by means of the sufierings of the community — in- 
duced President Jackson to call upon his cabinet for their opinions 
upon the question of the expediency of the immediate removal of 
the public money from the Bank of the United States. It was well 
understood at the time that a diversity of opinion existed among 
the several members ; but the precise grounds of difference have 
never transpired. The opinion attributed to Mr. Woodbury was, 
that he advised the seasonable selection of suitable State banks, in 
order that these institutions might be fully prepared to transact the 
whole public business which would devolve upon them on the ex- 
piration of the charter of the Bank of the United States, as well 
as to convince the public beforehand of their ability to perform the 
duties, previously discharged, of that institution, in relation to the 
public finances. He was understood to have recommended that 
the change be made as gradual as might be consistent with the pub- 
lic service — though beginning its execution in time for its full com- 
pletion when the charter should expire — and then drawing the public 
funds required for disbursement from the Bank of the United States, 
and depositing the new collections in such State banks as might be 
selected. 

The President, after having expressed his opinion publicly that 
the conduct of the bank had been such as to destroy all his confi- 
dence in its management as the fiscal agent of the Government, 
directed that the public money in its custody be forthwith transfer- 
red to certain State banks at the most important points, and at more 
remote periods at other places. Mr. Duane, th^j|,^^i^^t|j^^^6 
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Treasuiyt haying opposed tbis decision, he was dismissed, and Mn 
Taney, who is understood to have expressed an opinion, as Attorney 
General, favorable to the immediate removal of the whole public 
money from the bank, was appointed in his place. On his becom- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, in August, 1833, he adopted the ne- 
cessary measures for carrying the decision of the President into 
effect. 

The measures before pursued, to a comparatively small extent, 
by the bank, for narrowing the circulating medium of the communis 
ty, and by this means creating distress for money, were then vfgorr 
ousiy brought to bear upon the State banks, and the commercial 
men throughout the United States. The rigid system of curtaif- 
ments which the other banks were compelled to adopt, produced a 
sudden and violent crisis in most of the cities. Debtors became 
alarmed, and creditors inexorable. The politicians who supported 
the interests of the Bank of the United States were vociferous in 
charging the Government with having occasioned the general pres- 
sure which prevailed. The fall in the prices of commodities, and 
the numerous failures of mercantile men, created great popular exr 
eitement, which was much increased by the inflammatory course 
pmrsued by several members of Congress during the session of 
1633, '4. The strong measures adopted by President Jackson for 
the purpose of repressing the threatened outbreak of the State of 
South Carolina against the protective system, having excited the 
displeasure of many Southern politicians, they joined the advocates 
of the bank in denouncing the removal of the deposites as an Exe- 
cutive usurpation, though it was expressly provided for by the 
charter of the bank. Some of the legislative mancsuvres displayed 
during the session which, by general consent, has been styled the 
Panic Session, were described in our May number, in the sketch 
of Mr. Speaker Polk, then Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives. 

The removal of the public money from the Bank of the United 
States to the selected State banks was condemned by a vote of the 
Senate, but sanctioned by a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives. When the nomination of Mr. Taney, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, came before the Senate, it was rejected ; but no objection 
appears to have been made to that of Mr. Woodbury as his suc- 
cessor, whose appointment was confirmed at the end of June, 1834. 
The duties which devolved upon him in this new station, and the 
manner in which he has discharged them, prove how well adapted 
were his talents, acquirements, and habits, for the efficient superin- 
tendence of the public finances. The variety of important reports, 
many of them calling for ability and research, which he has been 
required to make to Congress from time to time, in addition to the 
current business of his of&ce^ bare folly evinced the energy and 
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rapidity of his mental operadoim. Within a few months after he 
took charge of the Treasury Department he prepared an elaborate 
annual report on the finances, together with a supplemental report 
upon the keeping and disbursing the public moneys, which clearly 
demonstrated that no Bank of the United States is necessary for 
these purposes under the demands and facilities which exist at the 
present day, whatever may have been required 1>y the state of pub- 
lic credit at the period when the first and second banks were char-^ 
tered. The principal argument in favor of the constitutionality of 
a Bank of the United States is conclusively answered by the facts 
established by this report, since unless such an institution is actually 
required for the management of the public finances, it is admitted 
on all hands that Congress possesses no authority to charter it under 
the general grant of incidental powers. In this valuable document 
some of the questions relative to the currency and exchanges of 
this country which had been little understood, were explained in a 
most satisfactory manner ; as well as many statistical facts collectedf 
which must be regarded as an important accession of novel and 
authentic information on those subjects — particularly the tables 
showing the receipts and expenditures in each State — and the circu- 
lation of specie and paper in the dififerent countries of the world at 
different periods. 

Within the same time Mr. Woodbury prepared a masterly report 
upon the reorganization of the Treasury Department, in which the 
checks against the possible occurrence of fraud or mis^ike, in \tg 
various branches, were proposed to be simplified in such a manner 
as to enforce the most rigid accountability ; and another report* 
which must have required extensive investigation and inquiry, upon 
the number, grades, and duties of the officers in the several custom 
houses of the United States, The repeated changes which had 
been made in the tariff had involved the practical computation of 
the mode pointed out by law for the compensation of most of the 
principal officers of the customs in great confusion, and, in many 
instances, produced a degree of injustice which could not have 
been foreseen by Congress. Mr. Woodbury explained the whole 
subject, in all its bearings upon the public service, with great ability. 

About the same period he was obliged to enter into an extended 
correspondence with the President of the Bank of the United States 
respecting the issue by the bank of the drafts of its branches, and 
their payment to the collectors and receivers of public money ae 
currency at points remote from those to which they were directed $ 
and relative to the sequestration of the dividends belonsring to the 
United States upon a claim for damages on the return of a bill of 
exchange upon the French Government — ^both of which assump* 
tions of power by that corporation were exposed with great force 
and effect. -\r\n]o 
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The panic raeMures concerted by that bank were pursued with 
00 rmich harshness, befbre and during the session of Congfisss of 
1938, M, that seyeral of its devoted friends were reduced to the 
verge of bankruptcy — indeed, some of them were evidently sacri- 
ficed for the purpose of increasing the clamor against the adminis- 
tration. But President Jackson remained steadfast in his desire of 
ultimately relieving the mercantile transactions of the community 
from the mischievous disturbances which the interest or caprice of 
the managers of the bank had so repeatedly produced, through itt 
power over the public revenue. The excitement fomented with the 
view of inducing Congress to order the public money to be returned 
to its custody having entirely failed, the bank, near the close of 
1834, suddenly and entirely changed its course of policy towards 
the merchants and the public at large. As to the results expected 
to be produced by this revolution, we have no further means of as- 
certaining the intentions of the managers of private corporations 
than of determining the motives which actuate individuals. If the 
general maxim that individuals possessing intelligence and free 
agency must be presumed to understand and intend the natural and 
ordinary consequences of their conduct, is to be applied to corpora- 
tions, nothing can be more conclusive than that the managers of 
the bank, for the accomplishment of objects which will appear in 
the sequel, deliberately resolved, by this new movement, to throw 
the currency, exchanges, and public finances of the country into 
disorder and confusion. It cannot be supposed that the measures 
which inevitably produced this result were taken in ignorance of 
their consequences by men of experience, whose boldness seemed 
to disdain all disguise. The contraction, unsparingly exercised 
both upon its own issues and those of the State banks, had a short 
time before plunged the trading classes in every part of the country, 
as we have seen, into the deepest difficulties. All at once the bank 
commenced bestowing loans and accommodations in every direction 
with the most profuse liberality. The desires of the mercantile 
community appeared to be far too limited for the em])lo3m)ent of 
its boundless benevolence of means. The leading directors in- 
vested large amounts in public lands, and the great profits realized 
by these operations were ostentatiously reported throughout the 
community as an encouragement for similar undertakings. This 
course was held out as the ready and assured path to fortune, and 
lliousands, whose habits and employments little fitted them to em- 
bark in such speculations, were induced to follow these brilliant 
examples of success. It became comparatively easy to make ex- 
tensive purchases from the general plentifulness of currency which 
began to prevail in all sections of the country as soon as the re- 
straint imposed by the previous course of the Bank of the United 
States had been removed from the operations o^A^f^ Jf ^^^9^^ 
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By the retvnis of the Bank of the United States, prbted by order 
of the Senate, it is shown that the expansion of the accomniodatioBa 
of this bank between December, 1834* and July, 183&, amonnted 
to twenty millions of dollars ! If to this amount is added the em- 
couragement which this sudden liberality gave to the increased 
issues of abont seven hundred State banks, the extraordinary im- 
pulse afforded to every description of speculative undertaking, 
wholly through a rise of prices from this sudden expansion of the 
commercial measure of value, may be comprehended. 

Great importations of foreign commodities must, in the nature 
of things, be produced by such a rise of prices. If we bad no in- 
tercourse with foreign nations, an expansion of currency here 
would be of no further injury to our citizens than the impairing 
the obligation of all antecedent contracts. The reduced compara- 
tive value of our currency would only enable us to see things in a 
larger light — ^like the person who put on magnifying spectacles t# 
make the cheri-ies he was eating look bigger. But a rise of prices 
caused by an expansion of paper is intended to increase all the ex- 
penses of living, and of course the rates of wages in this country, 
and always effects its design. The coat of bringing into the mar- 
ket the products of our agricultural and manufacturing industry la 
consequently increased, while they are placed in competition in 
our own markets with foreign commodities produced at less cost; 
or in the case of the exportation of our staples to a foreign mar- 
ket, their value is measured, not by the factitious currency in whidi 
itte cost of production is computed, hot by the solid money whidl 
enables foreigners to manufacture our raw materials cheaper than 
ourselves, and to undersell and destroy our manufacturing industry 
in spite of the mockery of legislative protection. 

A large surplus revenue was brought into the public Treasury 
by the extensive importations of foreign goods, subject to duty, and 
by the great sales of the public lands, both of which were obviously 
produced by the enormous expansion of the currency. The extent 
of the public domain sold and paid for during the years 1835 and 
1836 exceeded the whole which had been sold during the preceding 
period from the establishment of the General Land Office. The 
force and organization of this branch of the Treasury Department 
were found entirely inadequate to discharge its most pressing duties, 
and it was enlarged by Congress more than fourfold. The ques- 
tions of conflicting interest among purchasers increased with their 
avidity to possess themselves of choice tracts. More questions 
of this kind were appealed to Mr. Woodbury and decided by hini 
between 1834 and 1838, than had probably arisen from the foun« 
dation of the Department Many of these questions were argued 
at length by counsel, and from their consequences, as preeedentsi, 
and the value of the property InvoWadt reqwred (^x^jmijvjj^^j^^^ 
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gation and great care in their decision, and increased the hnrtheii 
and responsihility of his official duties to an important extent. 

The public money, accumulated in the manner we have endea- 
voured to explain, was deposited in the State Banks which had 
been selected for that purpose. These corporations enjoyed an ac- 
cession of profits and influence by this means which excited general 
dissatisfaction on the part of those interested in the numerous other 
banks, as well as of vast numbers of indiFiduals who, under the con- 
tinued advance of prices, from the increasing expansion of cur- 
rency, were desirous to avail themselves of greater facilities than 
they could command for speculation. This they hoped to do by 
the selection of a greater number of banks. All the complaints in 
every quarter of the country against the deposite banks, on the 
ecore of favoritism, and disinclination to accommodate the trading 
community, were charged against Mr. Woodbury and the adminis- 
tration of the General Government, though these banks had been 
originally selected by his predecessor without the slightest refer- 
ence to partisan views, as must be evident from the fact that the 
directors of nearly the whole of them were politically opposed to 
the administration at the period of their selection, and have so con- 
tinued to the present hour. 

In his annual Report on the Finances made to Congress at the 
commencement of the session of 1835, *6, Mr. Woodbury discussed 
the question of disposing of the surplus which, under Uie existing 
laws, had been raised from the people beyond the necessary expen- 
ditures of the government, with signal sagacity and ability. 8uch a 
question had evidently never occurred among the possibilities fore- 
seen ^y the framers of the Constitution. Under the operation of the 
system of solid currency exclusively recognized by that instrument, 
a large surplus revenue could not have been inadvertently created by 
a sudden expansioh of the medium of payment. Having suffered in- 
numerable evils from the depreciation to which all paper currency is 
liable, they did not contemplate that their posterity would fall into the 
snare against which they had provided so many safeguards. But 
factitious wealth had been created in spite of these restraints, and 
the speculations it had engendered produced this evil. The corrupt- 
ing influence of large amounts of public money employed by irre- 
sponsible individuals for their own private advantage, had aroused 
the jealousy of the people at large. Some mode of disposing of it 
had become absolutely necessary. Convinced, as he appears to 
have been, that the sudden withdrawal of the great amounts depos- 
ited in the banks would deeply affect their credit and usefulness, as 
well as impair the confidence reposed in them by the community, 
Mr. Woodbury recommended to Congress the enlargement of the 
appropriations for the permanent security of the frontiers, the com- 
pletion, with all practicable rapidity, of our great public works 
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Mid the inrestment of such sums as might not be applicable to 
these objects, in such stocks of the sereral States as might be 
readily sold in the market, forming a provident fund, with proba- 
ble security, for the purpose of meeting the prospective reduction 
of the tariff and deficiencies of the revenue, which he confidently 
predicted from the inevitable operation of the existing system. 
Instead of adopting these propositions. Congress determined to 
divide the surplus which might remain in the Treasury on the first 
of January, 1837, among the several States, and in the meantime 
to distribute it among the banks in such a manner that no one 
should hold a greater proportion of the public money than three- 
fourths of the amount of its capital. 

It is well known that President Jackson, foreseeing many of the 
evils to which the withdrawal of great amounts of money from the 
banks, within a short period, would expose both them and the 
community, under the state of artificial expansion which was con- 
tbnually going on, very reluctantly gave his approval to this mea- 
sure, which had been most earnestly supported by the most zealous 
professing friends of the State banks. With the view of checking 
this expansion, and enabling the banks to make suitable provisions 
for stistaining themselves under the crisis which it was obvious, to 
ail reflecting men, must be occasioned by the operation of this 
measure, he directed the rigid enforcement of the laws, which re- 
quire all purchases of public lands to be paid for in cash, except 
those made by actual settlers within a certain specified period—- 
which occasioned the promulgation, by Mr. Woodbury, of the cir- 
cular order of the eleventh July, 1836, on that subject 

On the passage of the Deposite Law, Mr. Woodbury appears to 
have adopted the necessary measures for carrying it into execlttion. 
Several of the banks, previously employed as depositories, especi- 
ally those of New York, the commercial emporiam of the country, 
as well as in other cities where large importations had been made, 
held amounts of public money greatly beyond the proportions 
which could be permitted to remain in them under the rigid en- 
actments of the law. All the existing banks in the city of New 
York were insufiicient for its custody there under its provisions. 
As the act imperatively directed Mr. Woodbury to select one or 
more deposite banks in each State of the Union, and in many of 
the States little or no revenue was collected and none of the public 
money was within them which was required to be deposited with 
the State at the commencement of the ensuing year, he was com- 
pelled to order the transfer of the overplus which could not be 
held in those cities, to such convenient points as might enable the 
deposites to be made with the States with the greatest facility. 
For this course he was exposed to the most violent censure from 
individuals who have manifested that the ties of the law furnish 
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rtry feeble rettraints apon the gratification of their riewa of ad« 
rantage. In faeiy the character of the abuse irhich has been 
showered upon Mr. Woodbury by some of, the adrocates of this 
law must be regarded as eitraordinary, e?en under the hititode of 
criticism to which public men in this country are subjected. He 
nerer made a secret of his repugnance to some of the prorisions 
of the law, which, in common with most men of discernment he 
foresaw would be attended with great public and prirate ca)ami« 
ties, unless the banks should exercise great forbearance towards 
each other. Nerer theless, as a public officer, he was bound to 
fulfil his duty by adopting all practicable steps for carrjring it into 
execution. At first, for a considerable period, he was publtclj 
charged by a class of unscrupulous politicians with baring de- 
termined to disregard its enactments. When, howerer, he had 
commenced the discharge of his duty by issuing the necessary' 
orders for carrying it into effect, the same politicians alleged, in 
effect, though not, perhaps, in terms, that he was responsible for 
the erils created by its operation, many of which he had foreseen 
and pointed out as inerilable before its passage. The sudden cutw 
tailment of the accommodations of the banks by the transfer 
of nearly forty millions of dollars within nine months to the Stttes, 
many of which were out of the ordinary channels of exiensire 
commerce and large pecuniary operations, could not fail to pro* 
duce the greatest in^onreniences, both to the banks and their 
debtors. All the indulgences within the power of Mr. Wood- 
bury appear, from his correspondence called for and published by 
order of Congress, to hare been giren, as to time, place, mode, and 
transfer. But, by the terms of the law, the money was required to 
be collected and paid orer. A dispensation from this process could 
alone reliere them from their difficulties. This could be done 
only by a repeal of the law, or by a flagrant riolation of its pro- 
visions. Still he was constantly assailed as the author of the trou- 
bles in which the banks were inrolred, and even was held respon- 
sible for the want of confidence evinced by them towards each 
other, by demanding specie upon the transfers he was compelled 
to direct, in fulfilment of the enactments of the law. 

Many of the supporters of this law, fully aware of the se- 
rerity of its operation upon the banks, of which they were xealoua 
professing friends^ had, besides charging upon Mr. Woodbury the 
responsibility which belonged to themselres, endearoured to satisfy 
the pubKc that many of the inconveniences arising from the cur- 
tailments required to execute its provisions, should be ascribed to 
the circuH^ order requiring payments for public lands to be made 
in cash. The absurdity of this pretext becomes too apparent for 
serious refutation, when it is recollected that these inconveniences 
were principally felt in the commercial cities where sueh payments* 
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vere not required, while the banks of the States where most of 
the public lands were on sale, remained in a condition of compara* 
tive ease and safety, although the amount of specie transported to 
those States was trifling compared with the amount of the sales» 
The clamor, therefore, against the Governnient, of hostility to the 
banks, was wholly misplaced — the mea;3ure which exercised the 
most disastrous influence upon them having originated and beea 
supported principally by individuals who have usually been go- 
verned by suggestions from another quarter. 

The various charges which had been made in Congress, during 
the sessions of 1835, *6 and 1836, '7, against the management of Mr. 
Woodbury, relative to the public money deposited with the selected 
State Banks, resulted, during the latter session, in the appointment, 
by the House of Representatives, of a Select Committee for the 
purpose of investigating this subject. Another Select Committee 
was also appointed, about the same time, to investigate any other 
charges either against him or the other heads of Departments* 0£ 
the decency and dignity of some of the expedients resorted to for 
the purpose of showing an improper collusion with any agent of 
deposite banks which was the leading subject of inquiry, the Ame- 
rican people, to whom their representatives are alone acoountablef 
must determine. All the charges made against Mr. Woodbury 
were substantially abandoned, and after collecting a large volume 
of testimony, involving a most severe and searching scrutiny, 
the reports of the whole of the committee resulted in his ez*^ 
eulpation. Nor did the inquiries of the other committee deve* 
lope any thing which tended in the slightest degree to impugn 
the fidelity, judgment, and ability with which the transfers to the 
States, and the other requirements of the Deposite Law, which had 
been made the principal topic of complaint against Mr. Woodbury, 
had been directed by him. 

So strong was the confidence of the framers of the^ Constitution 
of the United States in the intelligence and candor of the people, 
that thpy wisely prohibited the Executive nflicers charged with the 
necessary details of carrying the laws into operation, from that im- 
portant privilege which is enjoyed by those of every other nation 
where a representative branch of the government is known. In 
England, and every where upon the continent of Europe where 
public measures are discussed in deliberative assemblies, the re- 
sponsible ministry always form a p'irtion of these assemblies, and 
by their presence are able to explain and defend their own conduct 
Bu*. it is a fundamental prin i pie with us that the Legislative and 
Executive authorities are to be kept separate. The adviy^tages de- 
rived from this principle are obvious and conclusive; but as the 
best institution^? may be abu^^" 1, its oper.iti >n sometimes enables 
factious indiviJuals to misrepresent Executive transactions with 
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Jnpunity, as w^U as to mislead the judgments of the people, in 
cases where a single sentence of explanation from the individual 
whose official conduct is implicated, would be not only saUsfactoiy, 

j|»ut triumphant, on the spot 

Among the onerous and thankless duties officially dcTolyed upon 
him in 1836, was an investigation into the affiiirs of the Bank of the 
United States, for the purpose •of liquidating the sum due from that 
corporation to the public, on account of its ownership of one-fifA 
part of the capital stock. The course pursued by the managers of 
that bank relative to this public property, shocked the sense of jus- 
tice of many individuals who had palliated their previous conduct. 
Those who had not ventured to disapprove of violations of the law, 
the observance of which constitutes the only secure safeguard of 
all our social rights, were unable to find any sufficient excuse for a 
palpable breach of the ordinary principles of upright and honor- 
able dealing. Just before the charter granted by Congress expired* 
the directors had assigned its assets to a new corporation created 
by the State of Pennsylvania, bearing the same name. It appears 
by the report made to Congress, early in the session of 1836, *7, that 
repeated calls were made upon the president of the corporation 
chartered by Congress, for a statement of the value of this stock. 
AAer the lapse of some months, a statement representing its precise 
value was officially transmitted to Mr. Woodbury, who caused it 
to be carefully analyzed, upon which it was, in effect, admitted 
that about half a million of dollars ought to be paid, in addition 
to that originally stated. An adjustment was subsequently con- 
cluded upon the basis established by this report, under the authori- 
ty of Congress. 

With the year 1837, the difficulties of the banks, arising from 
their excessive issues, which had been repeatedly adverted to by 
Mr. Woodbury, and the fatal consequences predicted in his an- 
nual report *on the finances at the commencement of the pre- 
ceding session, were aggravated by the execution of the depo- 
sites with the States. The preliminary measures required by law, 
of transferring, from the banks holding amounts of public money 
exceeding three-fourths of their capital, that excess, had occa- 
sioned, during the last half of the year 1836, great distress in the 
principal commercial cities. This was materially increased bj-.the 
payment of the first instalment of one-fourth of the surplus in Ja- 
nuary, which required further curtailments of the currency in those 
cities. The banks throughout the country manifested an increas- 
ing distrust towards each other. The payment of the next instal- 
ment in April heightened the general pressure and distrust But 
the catastrophe evidently contemplated as the great result of the 
vast expansions produced, as we have seen, from the commence- 
tnent of 1835, and rendered inevitable by the Pg<f|yg|i*^J^J»;*^fJ8 
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hastened hy the measures taken by the Bank of England. As sooa 
as the advocates and supporters of the Bank of the United States 
had determined that the measure of distribution of the surplus 
among the States should be brought before Congress, foreseeing^ 
that irresistible motives would insure its passage, even hy a two- 
thirds vote if necessary, that bank despatched its cashier to Europe, 
for the purpose of borrowing and importing a large amount of spe- 
cie to enable it to withstand the shock which it was foreseen would 
be brought upon the credit of all the banking institutions of the 
country. The large amount drawn from England for this purpose, 
early in 1836, added to the drain from the continent of Europe, soon 
afterwards compelled the Bank of England, to exercise a restriction 
upon its issues, so rigorous, that several of the most respectable 
commercial houses in England, stopped payment. The prices of 
otir staples fell to such an extent, in that country, that a great por- 
tion of the bills drawn ati^inst them by the exporters were return- 
ed under protest. It became so difficult to procure undoubted ex- 
change on England, and the rate became so exorbitant, that soon 
after the payment of the April instalment, specie began to be drawn 
from the lanks of New York for the purpose of remittance. Satis- 
fied that this course would be extensively adopted by individuals 
who were determined to sustain their credit ahroad, the banks of 
New York, — their stock of specie having been greatly reduced a 
short time before by drafts made upon them by those of otiier cities, 
especially of Philadelphia, — determined, on the tenth of May, to 
refuse the payment -of their obligations in specie. A similar reso- 
lution was adopted in the course of that month by most of the banks 
Uiroughout the Union. 

This general suspension of the payment of lawful currency, 
placed the public Treasury, whose means of payment had hy law 
been lorfged in banks, nearly the whole of which dishonored their 
obligations at once, in a novel and most emharrassin(^ predicament. 
From the origin of the Government of the United States the laws 
had strictly provide<1 that no payments should be made into the Trea- 
sury but in goM and silver coin. In practice, these bws had been re- 
laxed by the receipt of the notes of specie paying banks, converti- 
ble ifito specie at the phice where received na equivalent to cash, — 
and this practice had been sanctioned by the joint resolvti >n of 
Congress of 1816. Under the provisions of tlie act of 1836, no 
payment to any public creditor even in the notes of specie paying 
banks, excepting above certain denominations and equivalent to 
specie where offered, was lawful. "When the banks throughout the 
country, holding within their control nearly the whole means pro- 
vided for meeting the public engagements, refused at once to fur- 
nish the medium of payment required by law, the first impressioa 
among all classes of people was, that the financial ooerattons of thu 
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GoTernroent must be totally stopped. This was exuUingly pro- 
claimed, in advance of the suspension, by individuals who had per- 
formed a leading part in the measures which had produced it. 

But Mr. Woodbury met this emergency with his characteristic 
promptitude, energy, and sagacity. As soon as information of the 
suspension of the banks of New York, reached the seat of Gorera- 
ment, circular orders were despatched, to the collectors and re- 
ceivers of the public money, to forbear making deposites to the 
credit of the Treasurer, in any bank which should not redeem its 
notes in legal currency. They were directed to keep the public 
money, and make weekly returns of the amount, in order that the 
Treasurer might draw directly on them in payment of claims against 
the United States. Their receipts were not very considerable, ex- 
cepting at some of the land offices, and would obviously go but little 
way in defraying the claims charged upon the Treasury for the sap- 
port of the public establishments upon the seaboard. For the pur- 
pose of providing for the appropriations made by law, without re- 
quiring public creditors to receive the depreciated paper of the 
banks in which the public money was placed in deposite, he imme- 
diately directed the Treasurer to change the mode of making pay- 
ments at the Treasury. For several years it had been the practice 
to issue warrants in favor of claimants, based on the proper appro- 
priations, directed to the Treasurer, who made his order upon the 
warrants, requiring some deposite bank, convenient to the claim- 
ants, to pay the warrants and charge their amonnt to the Treasury. 
Instead of sending them to the claimants, Mr. Woodbury directed 
the Treasurer to keep the warrants, and transmit his orders sepa- 
rately by drafts upon the banks, holding cash to his credit, in such 
sums, amounting to the aggregate of each warrant, as might be de- 
sired by the holders. Should these drafts be paid to the satisfac- 
tion of the holder, as would generally be done where he happened 
to be indebted to the bank on which they were drawn, they would 
enable the bank to extinguish so much of its debt to the Treasury, 
and no complaint could arise. But if the holder of the draft did 
not choose to accept such payment as the bank might offer, on proof 
of their dishonor, they were declared to be valid claims upon the 
Treasury, and ail collectors and receivers of public money, were 
instructed to receive them as cash in payment for duties and lands. 
By this simple arrangement public creditors were protected from 
the loss to which they might have been subjected from depreciated 
paper, and at the same time, payments into the Treasury were fa- 
cilitated without violation of law. 

Loud complaints were made by the projectors and advocates of tie 
suspension of specie payments, that thi* course which protected t}ie 
public creditors from injustice, and supported the laws, offered. in- 
ducements to individuals to protest the drafts upon the banks, and 
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was an act of direct hostility towards those institutions. The illegal 
dishonor of their own paper, by which its value as currency, was 
deprecialed from ten lo thirty per cent in different sections of the 
Union, wholly for the advantage of themselves and their debtorsy 
effecting at once a most important practical change in the burden of 
all existing contracts, was zealously defended as a great measure of 
exalted and disinterested patriotism. Great pains was taken to fo- 
ment excitement through the country against the measures adopted 
by Mr, Wotxlbiiry, under ihc hope that a general refusal to umkeany 
payments on public acconnt, miglit be brought about, unless the 
irredeemable paper of ihe banks should be received into the public 
Treasury. 

Had the public eredhors been obliged In accept such paper, in 
discharge of ijieir claims upon the Treasury, the public debtors 
ought undoubte<I1y to have been pcrmilted to pay in the same cur- 
rency* Equity and fair dealing, would require thai the same me- 
dium ill which debts are paid, should he received in payment of 
dues. But the course taken by Mr* Wood bury , for the discharge 
of warranlSt entirely destroyed ihe great object of ihe previous 
expansion, and defeated the odvant«g*a antiriputed from the sus- 
pension* If, by means of appeals made lo the basest and most 
mercenary felings of a portion of ihe community, the irredeemable 
paper of the suspended banks had been received into the public 
Treasury, the expansion of paper currency would have doubtless 
increased, and in a short time the currency of the country would 
have been reduced to a worse condition than in 1816* The recog- 
nition, by the Government, of depreciated paper, would have afford- 
ed irresistible motives lo the banks iu the diUerent sections of the 
country to have increased its depreciation. The receipts into the 
Treasury would, as a necessary consequence, have borne a variety 
of values in various parts of the United States* To extricate the 
country from a state of things «o disastrous to the industrious and 
producing classes. Congress as on a former ocrasion, would have no 
doubt been urged to resort to its implied powers, and recharter the 
Bank of the United States* 

The neeessily for providing immediate means to sustain our arms 
against the public enemy had led, during the war, white public cre- 
dit was prostrated, to a departure from the law requiring payments 
into the Treasury to be effected in legal currency alone. The ur- 
gency of the occasion afforded the only apology for this breach of 
the principles of the Constitution, Whiie ihe war continued, and 
the taxes raised were mainly expended witbin cur territory, and 
from the condition of the country, little currency was employed in 
the operations incident to foreign commerce, the inconvenience was 
cheerfully subtnitled to* But lite return of peace dispkved at once 
the inequality of the burthens imposed upon different sections of tho 
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counlr}- by this state of .things. The actual difference in the me* 
dium in which duties were paid in the Eastern and Southern States 
was from twenty to thirty per cent, in favor of the latter, which 
operated as an increased tax to that extent upon the former. To 
obviate this evil, the resolution of 1HI6 was passed, forbidding the 
receipt of irredeemable paper into the Treasury; and the Bank of 
the United States was chartered for the purpose of aflurding a con- 
venient currency for such payments. Its subsequent operations 
overthrew a great part of the State banks which had previously fur- 
nished the medium for that purpose and left a large amount of 
** unavailable funds** in the public Treasury in the shape of bank 
notes totally without value, where they still appear in the annual re- 
ports as a permanent monument of the inevitable mfsfortunes attend- 
ing the adoption of temporary expedients for relief. 

Nor were these the whole of the evils. The expansions of the 
currency caused by the operations of the Bank of the United 
Sutes, in 1817 and the first half of 1818, stimulated the spirit of 
speculation which had previously existed throughout the country 
to such an extent, that when that bank was able to save ftseff front 
destruction only by suddenly calling upon all its debtorr, both 
banks and individuals, and to discredit the notes of every State 
bank in the Union, by refusing to receive them in payment for 
public dues, the productive interests of every section of the Union 
were at once overwhelmed in embarrassments. An immediate 
paralysis was brought, by this means, upon our manufactures, 
which was absurdly attributed to any thing but its true origin.. 
Under the cost of production which had been extravagantly raised 
by the previous expansions, our producers found it impossible to 
compete with those of foreign countries in our own markets. It 
was, therefore, the mismanagement of the banks which gave rise to 
the clamor for the increase of the tariff, and led to the establishment 
of the preposterous policy facetiously called the American System. 

Those who will take the trouble to follow the various steps pur- 
sued by the Bank of the United States from 1832 will be able to 
judge, — if its managers exercised any foresight and premeditation 
in the great task they had assumed of regulating the currency, — 
whether the sufferings and embarrassments inflicted upon the peo* 
pie of the Union during the year 1837 were not a subsequent por- 
tion of the great drama, of which the first act was performed during 
the panic session, — and whether the recharter of the Bank of the 
United States was not to be the catastrophe and consummation of 
the piece. During this performance, the cupidity of the State banks^ 
and the necessity of a National Bank to control them, were the 
principal themes of declamation by the Opposition until the suspen- 
sion of specie payments was brought about. Since that event the ar- 
gument has changed— to the hostility manifested by the GoTernmenI 
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towards these corporations in refusing to receive their irredeemable 
paper into the Treasury. Could this great point have been carried 
in consequence of the dilemma into which the public service was 
b^llLM'ed tcj have been ihraivtt by the unre^tralaed eximiisions of 
ibe^e buuki^t it woiitd doubUcs^ Kavc soon plunged ibem UHa the bot* 
toiiiless sbys9 of permttivent noii^rcdemptioti, bv a slniilur pruccss 
of crippling and destroying^ lb€ Stalt? banks as ilmt pmctised after 
the former suspension, while the Bunk of tlie UiiiLivl Bttites, by 
meuns of tls exietisivc foreign resonrcej»« and the grvnl confidence 
repo<<rd in its operations by the? niercnntih' coitimiinityi miglu have 
receive il a charter from Con^resft, which would bai/e Wen urged 
by its advocates as the only efleclujil meiuis rorrestoriftg iJint equntily 
of pay menu into ihe Treaanry required by the Consjtitulion. 

The finnne^ts of the Execuiive, and i!>e efficient arrangements 
adopted^ on the Mpirr of the suspension, by Mr* Woodbury^ not only 
protected the imniense amouni of outstanfUnt^ contracts from ihe 
consieqnences of an increasing^ depreciaiion, but relic veil ibe public 
finance* from any pretext for commitling tliem to a private corpo- 
ration which had slioivn itself totally unpcrnpulous as to llie viola- 
tion of any laiv which interfered with its in tercets* More than all 
this — the Stale banks were saved from uUimate overthrow by this 
wise and judiciouij course. The projspeet of the resumpilDn of 
their duties lo ihe comnnunity, which has already been realized to a 
gratifying extent, must be in a great measure attributed to the assu- 
rance alTorded^ that their true advantage was only to be promoted 
by the discharge of their obligations. Had the bariks throughout 
the country been encouraged not only to have continued but to have 
increased ibe expansion of irredeemable currency, by its receipt 
into ibe public treasury* the only aUernaiive, except the charter of 
a National Bank, for the purpose of destroying ihe Stale barikst 
wouhi have been — not "placing the credit system and the exehiiiivB 
metallic system fairly in the field, face to face, wilh each other'* — 
but arranGfing these combatants quietly side by side, under a legally 
established ratio of depreciation, as was done by onr fathers during 
the Revolutionary war,— as Russiu and Austria have more recently 
been compelled to do in consequence of the expans^ions of their 
bunkst — as wiH no doubt be done by Brazil, under ibe advice o( the 
leading financiers in Europe, as the only eflectnal mode of prevent- 
ing the entire subversion of property which the present condition 
of her bank currency must otherwise inevitably produce, — and as 
everv contest, from the origin of commercial inierchanjfe, which 
has arisen between a sound and equal currency and a false and 
frMudnlent fneasure of value, has resulted* 

On the occurrence of the suspensit^n, the necessary arrangemenia 
for meeting the public exigencies, to the extent of the rev eutre, acprtf^ 
mg into iheir bands from time to lime, and making sill tlli'i^e'proT^Kt 
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for the balance, imposed a task upon Mr. Woodbury which required 
miremiiting care and attention. The deficiencies from this soarce 
were supplied by drafts placed upon the banks holding public money 
in deposite in the mode before described. The largest payment 
which these banks were called on to effect, after their suspension, was 
the third instalment of deposite with the States, payable under the 
terms of the law, in July. Several of them were either unable or un- 
willing to pay their proportions — in some instances even to the States 
which had chartered them. Many transfers which had been directed 
by Mr. Woodbury, with the view of making seasonable provision 
for the last instalment, which fell due in September, had been at 
once stopped by the inability of the banks to execute them in con- 
sequence of the suspension. The innumerable obstacles which ob- 
riously intervened in effecting the balance of the deposites with the 
States under this new state of things, together with other weighty 
considerations relative to the security of the public resources, and 
the necessary facilities in their management, induced the President 
to issue his proclamation for calling Congress together on the first 
Monday of September, 1837. 

The occurrences of the Extra Session, as well as those of the 
present session of Congress, relative to the management of the 
public finances, are presumed to be so fresh in the recollection of 
our readers, as not to need special reference to them. We have 
felt ourselves obliged to furnish a general narrative of the conrse 
taken by the Bank of the United States, and its consequences upon 
the commerce and prosperity of the country, in connection with 
Mr. Woodbury's management of the Treasury Department, in or- 
der that the duties which devolved upon him, and the manner in 
which they were discharged, may be fairly understooil. The expe- 
dients which have been adopted from time to time by that corpo- 
ration, and the measures promoted by its partisans and advocates, 
for the purpose of creating an apparent necessity for its recharter 
by Congress, form an instructive and interesting portion of our pub- 
lic history; while the sudden change of condition of thousands of 
private individuals have acquired almost a tragic interest from the 
convulsions of excitement and depression, to which the industry 
and trade of the country have been continually subjected since 
1832 in furtherance of this great design. 

Some of the measures accessory to the various schemes which 
have been from time to time devised for this purpose, have inad- 
vertently received the countenance of very respectable portions of 
the democracy of the Union. We have no question but this hap- 
pened under the influence of mistaken views of expediency enter- 
tained with entire honesty of motive on their part. It cannot be 
regarded as a reproach against the jpreneral intelligence of our active 
business men to say, that many of them are not thoroughly informed 
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on the subject of currency, — since one of the most experiencecl 
and successful financiers of Europe has recently expressed his de- 
liberate opinion to a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
of England — an assembly of which he was himself, for many years, 
a distinguished member, though now elevated to the British Peer- 
age, that Parliament authorized the suspension, and compelled 
the resumption of specie payments by the Bank of England in un- 
suspecting ignorance of the great revolution which these measures 
would produce upon all contracts and pecuniary obligations. Men 
who are actually engaged in engrossing pursuits, rarely enjoy either 
the means or opportunity of considering the ultimate consequences 
of such measures, especially when plausibly recommended by pre- 
texts of public benefit, and when immense sums are lavished upon 
partisan presses to advocate, as well as unwearied personal exertions 
are made to promote them by political and pecuniary speculators. 

More conclusive proof of the want of correct information on the 
part of an influential portion of our commercial community cannot 
be required, than their zeal and sincerity in endeavoring to carry 
into eflect the intention lately avowed, of making the Bank of the 
United States a great political and fiscal machine on the plan of 
Law^s Royal Bank of France — notorious in history on the Missis- 
fiippi scheme. The letter published by the head of that corporation, 
in April last, for the first time expresses the determination to adopt 
the principles respecting trade and money which were originally 
introduced and practiced upon by Law, and which unsettled the 
security of private property, and involved the public finances to 
such an extent that the ruinous consequences upon the industry and 
prosperity of France, were not retrieved throughout a whole gene- 
ration. The main feature of Law's scheme was to make ** the 
iarms, the commerce, the factories, and the internal improvements 
of the country," the basis of paper currency. Every reflecting 
mind will perceive that unless the whole world shall agree to change 
the fixed capital of every nation into circulating medium, any coun- 
try that enjoys extensive foreign commerce which shall adopt this 
plan, must be overwhelmed with disaster whenever the currency 
becomes depreciated, as inevitably will be the case. The bold 
enunciation of such a doctrine shews the extent to which the gam- 
bling operations, encouraged by this corporation, were confidently 
believed to have blinded and corrupted the mercantile community. 
Paper currency actually representing coin, into which it is con- 
vertible at the pleasure of the holder, is the result of a totally dif- 
ferent system of banking. 

The friends of the general prosperity must feel the deepest satis- 
faction that the protection afibrded to the permanent welfare of the 
country by the provident and eflScient course pursued by the ad. 
ministration of the General Government is appr€[^jf|(||^^^^l^^jGuiv 
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sighted and judicious of all parties. Such must become the general 
feeling throughout the country when truth nhall be understood by 
the people at large — that a private corporation, possessing neither 
soul nor conscience, and unvisited either by remorse or compunc* 
tion, has not only inflicted so much suffering, distress, and destruc- 
tion of property, upon the community, and hopes in the execution of 
its design, to control the future destinies of the nation ; but, at the 
present time, prevents that revival of confidence so essential to com* 
mercial enterprise. It is to the influence and example of the Bank 
of the United States that the general deky of the other b:«nk8 in 
fulfilling their obligations to the community is to be ascribed* 
Claiming, as this corporation constantly has done, the most ample 
ability to discharge its debts, it has. in substance, proclaimed thai 
nothing but the reluctance of its managers to confess, as would be 
done by resumption, that its ^re<it design has miscarried, through 
the vigilance and sagacity of the Executive, now prevents its return 
to the path of honesty and fair dealing. Whether its warfare upon 
the sound and wholesome prosperity of the country will be prolonged 
until, like many of the splendid bubbles inflated by its operations^ 
it shall explode into nonentity ; or whether advantage will be taken 
of some convenient pretext for a speedy withdrawal from this con* 
test, time only can determine. 

We have had occasion to notice some of the critietsms to which 
the oflicial conduct of Mr. Woodbury has been subjected. It 
wonld, however, be gross and unjustifiable slander npon our free 
institutions to intimate that the vituperations which have been 
showered npon him during his administration of the Treasury De* 
partment, have, in the slis^htest degree, impaired the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow citizens in his ability and purity of purpose. 
On the contrary, the amenity of manners and spirit of accommoda* 
tion, coupled with the firm and impartial course he has pursued 
during the stormy period we have endeavoured to describe, have un- 
questionably increased his previous high standing. 

His native State appears to appreciate justly the character and 
talents of Mr. Woodbury. The important and dignified office of 
Chief Justice of her Supreme Court having recently become vacant 
by the death of an individual of distinguished abilities and virtues, 
who had held it for many years — her constituted authorities have 
unanimously selected Mr. Woodbury for his successor. While 
this sketch is in the hands of the printer, we have been informed 
that Mr. Woodbury has been induced to waive his well known per- 
sonal predilections, for the present, in favor of the paramount 
claims of the public service of the Union. 
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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF MUSTACHIOS. 

BY ORBNTILLB MBLLEN. 

A beard is no bugbear— and Uiough shaTing be a cune, yet do I go ibr it 

Sajkbcokutho. 

God gare him strength — but then, to show 
How frail the gift was, hung it in his hair. 

When Hannah More very facetiously, as well as philosjaphlcally, 
remarkeil, ihat the worist ihinija wliicii human flesh was heir to were 
ein and bile, she evidently forgot the curse of a beard. It was na« 
tural enough, perhaps, considering her sex— whose chin is general- 
ly unoccupied by this sorrowful aceompaiiinienU Still, she should 
have held to a trio of eminent CTib, and capped the climax with 
this. 

I think it satisfactorily proved, by the best records of his day, 
that Adam nerer shaved — and for the fubstantiat reason that he 
never had a beard. It has always been surely a gross mistake to 
adorn him with that appendage, as I have sometimes aeen done la 
the pictures of daring artists. When I say never, 1 of course 
mean before liis falL After tliat, which was at a time of life upon 
which we have no particular authority to pronounce, I have no 
question, again, that it forffied a portion of his countenance. In- 
deed, it is perfectly natural to believe that it fortned, too. no incon- 
siderable part of hi^ punishment. And so with those ^ho came 
after him. It was an entailed difHculty. It was a wearing; trouble 
with the race; and, when we consider that, in the then trnimproved 
"infancy*^ of manufactures, the first generations of onr kind found 
no belter razors, in all probability, than a pummice-sione, we shall 
readily admit that the consequences of early times, as fur as the 
face was implicated, were not to be made light of, and that our age 
of improvement is one also of comparative comfort* Rubbing 
sturdily, as they must have done in those days, to keep their chins 
at a fair level, there must have been produced among the early tribes 
mullltudes of that class of men who, for various qualities of coun- 
tenance, we have been accustomed to designate as kard-fa^ed fel- 
lows* It would not be uu philosophical^- hnt we want the tiine^ 
to trace the order of these unfortunate individimls to that day, and 
its peculiar mode of shaving* It is true, we arc accustomed to ap- 
ply the expression, in modern times, with a mental meaning, more 
frequently to what maybe termed i^f- grinding' portion of community % 
but it suits well enough, it may be— only that the pummice, with 
such characters, Is apt lo be applied to the chin* of other* ii»teid[ 
of their own. ^g.^.^^, .^ GoOglc 
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There is no doubt, howeTer, wilh sensible and thinking minds, 
that the antediluvians were in every respect more than ** doubly 
armed ** in the matter of being extremely hard-countenanced men. 
The friction necessary to bring them into a proper social condition 
for the better purposes of society, would seem to have given them 
a cuticle, where the stone went, like that of the rhinoceros : and it, 
under the government then existing, they were blessed, as we are* 
with an opposition, it could have been no light matter, one would 
think, to find that party setting their faces against a measure ! We 
are not informed whether these people were particularly obstinate; 
but, as the expression just referred to is traced by antiquarians to 
their era, it is more than probable that they were ; and, as the thing 
would not have been more ridiculous than a thousand others which 
man is every day doing in the departments of lv>ih mind and mat- 
ter, that they absolutely fought with their physiognomies! 

A word more, and we will overleap these early times for more 
degenerate days, and more modern speculations. We read of Esau 
as a man of uncommon propensity to hair. We are told he was a 
man of the woods, and a hunter. This would seem to show that, 
even in the first centuries, there was a notion of something ahorigi^ 
nal attached to a superabundance of this article about one. How 
far all this story is to be received as literal it is unnecessary to in- 
quire. It is certain that, as things are now going among us, even 
Esau can be considered but a hair coarser than some who have 
come after him ; in short, as but a more universal cultivator of this 
human shi^bery — this furze-exquisite of the mortal soil. 

But let us pass out of the hearsay of history — the record of years 
that may not be numbered — to the passing experiences — the sad 
realities of 1838. It is summer time— and you are in Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia, or Broadway, New York. Look about you. 

The belief is evidently getting general that hair is the represen- 
tative of wisdom — and it is raised accordingly. The faith is be- 
coming strong, likewise, that to be a shaver is to be a fool. We all 
remember, without doubt, when we held the terms synonymous ; 
and even now, when applied, we look for a boy in him on whom 
the former one is cast. We forget that it may mean a cheat and a 
sad fellow — and these men which you see around you, are deter- 
mined to do away with the possibility of being recognized as either 
by the overwhelming developement of their whiskers. But be not 
too fast in your judgment. It is worse than being false, or even 
severe. I would let you know that the chances are ten to one, that 
a very melancholy proportion of these creatures, thus casting the 
shadow of their hair upon us as they pass, pursue no other cultiva- 
tion in the world than this of their chin and cheek material. This 
is a startling fact, when you consider the shortness of time, and the 
frequently vile character of the crop. And, could looklng-glasset 
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tell stories, depend updti it you would have sad tales of ott and 
weary reflections in this particular. 

But here comes one with mustachios — mark him ! These foriii 
the more notorious department of the beard. As yet they constitute, 
however, but a small part of that clustering and common exhibition 
which h^an oflers to society. So far it is saved— and with it, our 
feelings and patience as Christians. And no wonder this appendage 
is scarce — for one would naturally suppose that hair-lips were 
horrid things la cultivate in earni^eL There is somethiag of lurpi- 
tnde^ iQOt about iheir very Inslc^ry ; mnd ttiis shouM appFalj wilh 
equal success, to the mural sense and the razor. It is well known 
that muslachios were originally raised and used qs reius by which 
slaves were driven from market to market by iheir masters. It 
may be a grave question whether that being who has just passed us 
wiih his shaded lipf tannoL boaat an inward slavery and moral mus- 
taehios, that would put to shame the bondage an J reins for driving 
of the outer man, in times of old* Just ponder upon that fact, and 
the metaphor too* 

1 1 is worLh while to observe, In makings up an opinion upon the 
true philosophy of these maliera, that il has been quite salisfaclorU 
ly ascertained, in most cases of mustachio^s in our reptibHc^ ihai they 
are the aceompaniment of lips which rarely open to much purposep 
They arc the binding of j^our heavy-mouthed speakers, who are 
never cnlertaining, and i\p oracles* Else they are borne for the 
most pan by fellows, observed lo be clever enough, in their way, 
yet with a certain morbid, JEickanapes ambition of bein§vcon^idered 
fierce, and almost always wilh the unfortunale reputation of being 
too lazy lo wash — with any soap, at least— or too poor for a razor. 
This seem« perfectly natural — for ills utterly impossible to identify 
a bath or much coin with such villainous accessories* "Who con-^ 
aiders this in any way strange! or who can wonder that the class 
of Ifen who carry them about, is generally found to be of that sort, 
who seem lo turn up their noses at the rest of the world! 

Another thing which may be certain, in most instances of this 
reputnlion for hair, is the fact that llrey who grow it, have Hitle or 
no hope of other notoriety. This is as clear as any truth in phre- 
nology. It could be pronounced upon by one of our Spurzhcims 
in this way^ as decidedly as the lady's head was by the oianipnlator, 
as the head of an up-brmdcn because — mark the desperation of 
the pun ! — because she was accustomed lo wear her hair high. Yet 
you see mustachios will be worn — and thril too, incredible as it may 
seem^ though nature have made some red ! Yes, absolutely red — 
you get of the saoie color as you read it — red ns some poor plant 
touched by the droughty or muzzled in a bncktlust soil, I knew a 
certain creature at court— for wc have a court now, erejvat our capi- 
tal— who ranked with fashionable men, and pa^lSl^l^rS^ li^Ader* 
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ful iD the cotillion, who troubled and amosed society by his sandy and 
sad-hued beard and mustachios. Yet our gentleman, flaunting at 
levees, and flashing under the candelabras at great routs, had a most 
singular complacency growing out of this arrangement of his scathed 
hair, combined with his cast of features. He prided himself upon 
what he believed to be his resemblance to our Saviour ! — This is 
no less true than it was childish and blasphemous. I must say 1 
looked upon him with pity — but I thought of the moral. Can the 
tendency of these things to vitiate and render taste ridiculous 
by its very extravagance, and the moral sense a dead letter by the 
very insanity of such presumptions, be any longer doubted in an 
age and country that witness such exhibitions of mind and matter ! 

Another condition is important here — that of mustachios in the 
daily aflairs of life. In a case of soup or soda-water, what an in- 
terference ! Make the best of it, it must come at last to biting your 
own hair oflT. This is a melancholy consequence, all will admit 
It is worse than biting nails — so often considered, with perfect jus- 
tice, as evidence of lost equanimity and bad passions. So far, then* 
the cultivation of this inhuman exercise must be set down as of evil 
tendency, questionless— leading as it does to the indulgence of a 
biting and supercilious disposition, from the easy satisfaction of the 
first, aflforded by its length, and the wonderful expression which is 
given to the second, from the fierce curling of it in a moment of 
heat It seems a fair conclusion, then, that mustachios are to be 
regarded as a sort of moral beacon, hung out on the lip of the 
wearer, and, so they be red, what proof are they of uhai a temper! 

But let us pass down a moment from mustachios to whiskers. I 
have no idea that they who envelope their chins in this way expect 
other or better things of men and women than downright laughter — 
•uind I doubt if they even think of keeping their countenances be- 
fore their mirrors. Why, I have known one of these fellows to be 
followed through a village as a '* sight ** He was passing the 
schoo1*house as the hoys were let out; and the little urchins ran 
before him — and round him — and at his side — and turned aboutand 
grinned and shouted, as they would about a caravan. There was 
no way for it but to run ; and though he frightened the nearest by 
turning full upon them with all his force, he found no peace till he 
got into his room at the tavern. 

Whiskers are undoubtedly good for winter wear. They may be 
used as a hoa* To smooth-faced and intelligent men — those patient 
spirits that even find a pleasure in shaving— it will ever prove such* 
in a double sense. The sadness of that pun I would acknowledge 
in passing; but a full forgiveness of it will be found, I doubt in 
the consciousness which all must feel, that it is not half so bad as 
the hnir which occasioned it 

Time was— and almost all of us can rcmemb^^^jf^^^^^^U^ 
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kers were suffered to be born and die in a reasonable spareness and 
tenuity. Even they who went to war did not entrench more than 
an inch or so upon the curvation of the skin. They did not sup- 
pose that so much success in fight depended upon the mere exprea* 
sion of fierceness, or that bravery was to be so much measured by 
the quantity of matted and superfluous hair, a man was able to 
maintain under hu ear and lower maxillary. Time was, when an 
inch of whisker was held to be extravagance, so it encroached upon 
the cheek ; and if any ** extra allowance ** was tolerated, it was in 
outright protrusion of the material — when it was not uncommon to 
find it standing forth like studding sails on either side the accom* 
panying countenance of the proprietor. But now, mark you the 
essential difference! It presents you with a case of continued 
trespass upon the acknowledged territory of the beard proper. It is 
a capital representation of the ** unknown quantity,** and a perpetual 
scout of the heretofore sensible doctrine of a quantum svJficiU 

Whiskers are now of no particular length. In the language of 
the law, they are ^' laid with a continuando. '* It is a case of neck 
or nothing with them— and they envelope the whole. If you look 
upon that pretty outline of the exquisite Count D'Orsay in a late 
Frazer, you will see how copiously they can cushion a chin, and 
what is the climax of hair-arrangement in that quarter, among the 
literati of whiskers. 

I have seen those impure appendages sported on the bench* 
This was unpardonable. It was bad enough at the bar— and even 
there they are pestilent accompaniments for counsel. There is no 
gentlemanly managing of a jury with them. Men are not open to 
reason or pathos that might issue from any part of a face thus cul- 
tivated. They continually — and for good reason — suspect him who 
talks to them in a mask. But to carry whiskers — I mean these 
enormous outriggers of the family — so much more ample than Is 
necessary to swear by— up to the tribunal, is unbecoming the judge, 
as it is unfortunate for the woolsack. What would men have us 
think T Do they mean to enforce decisions by the ferocity of their 
countenances T — to make us fear instead of honor them T Or would 
they, wherever they may be, have ns understand that their strength, 
like his of old, lies in their hair? Verily, what Sampsons have we 
here T Their power, it is evident, is a quality most mortifyingly 
external. You never need fear about It as you sometimes do of a 
humor— it will never strike in ! Finally, It may be set down as a 
perfectly just conclusion, that the proprietors of overgrown whis- 
kers are generally gentlemen who have failed in all other specula- 
lions, and are out of linen. They cannot raise the wind as easily 
as they can their hair— and all the wild land they can afford to dip 
into lies on their chins. They have become completely cramped 
In credit, and cannot even bare tnist for their dickies. 
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But it would be idle, and, accordiag to the moral standard of th€| 
times, un philosophical, to bring out and amplify upon an evil, and 
thus leave it, without suggesting some cure — recoraiuendinv some 
measures that may operate in the way of eradication. For myself^ 
I hare thought upon the subject enough to convince me that there 
is no doing any thing with it by reasoning. Logic can hold qo way 
with mustachios ; and the best conclusion you can arrive at against 
them is a perfect enthymeme to whiskers. Whatever is done to 
root out this overshadowing evil must be done per force. There 
roust be a material, physical, attack. The barber must be antici- 
pated. 

I have entertained various views upon the best method of reform ; 
but none has struck me as so feasible at once, and so forcible, as 
that which was suggested by a scene I witnessed the other day be- 
tween the proprietor of two whiskers of size immeasurable and 
incredible, and a Vermont pedlar. They stood in the shadow of 
the wall, in one of the small streets, just where it turns out of the 
great thoroughfare of the city. Here they chaffered— and the 
subject of bargain was this unconscious harvest of hair. The dea- 
ler in notions would purchase the whiskers, for reasons which he 
had rendered, and the difficulty seemed to grow out of the questioa 
of value. The fellow would get them for a trifle. But not so — the, 
gentleman held them to be of no small charge. They were thinga 
of price. They were his stock in trade. Doth grew warm upon 
their terms — and, at the moment I was passing, the dispute was pro* 
bi^bly at the highest. Loitering, as I usually do, I naturally caught^ 
a word or two of the subject matter. As naturally I drew up. \ 
w#s amused at the tenacity of each contractor, and felt, for the first 
tinDB, that there may be a good deal of meaning among disputants, 
in the **difierence of a hair.** The pedlar, however, at length 
a^^rnpd to carry his point. He uttered something in a low voice 
to his Don Ferolo, which operated like a charm or magnetism-^ 
ppinted to his pack, and a pair of scissors which he drew half out 
of his waistcoat pocket, and straightway he and Whiskerandoa 
iQOved off, both parties apparently well satisfied with the conclu- 
81)90 to which they had come. I was confident there had been a, 
aa)e« 

A thought immediately struck me. These es^crfsccnces migh^ 
l^ecome a useful material, for I felt sure, in the case I had just wit- 
aesf ed, they would be worked up into something* Trust a Neic 
^fland pedlar for that! And thus my admiration resulted. 

I would recommend, thought I, a leaving of the \YJI^ole matter 
IQ the brotherhood of cabinet-makers* I would commend the crail 
liallectively, upon some sunny day, to a genenil and well concerted 
QBf^t upon all whiskers of an unchristian size thf t may then dark^i^ 
the great promenades of cities. I wot^ld hav0 them go forth wit)l 
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• 
shears, and in the house or by the way, in business or out of itv 
wherever they may take them, despoil all cheeks and chins of 
every extravagant hair. I would have them catch iheifi as so many 
nuisances, which the age is getting a bad name to put up with* 
They should abate them as so many monsters that only frighten 
simple women, confound plain people from the country, and keep 
alive the hooting generation of bad boys. Let them to the trial. 
Let the whole company out upon them. What a reaping they 
would have then ! What a revenue of stuffing for sofas and 
stools! How cheap would they get the material for their trade. 
How much better bargains would they naturally make than the 
pedlar ! They should have a clear way. I would have them liable 
to no action for trespass upon real property, and subject to no suit 
for assault and battery. Whiskers should thus be lef^ to the ten- 
der mercies of a speculating craft, let loose upon their superabun- 
dance ; the same sofas and stools should become the sepulchre of th's 
extraneous hair, and thus the whole matter should be literally put 
under our feet. 

As to the scene of the shearing, the delight it would afford to 
those who are in the morning of their mustachios, or the noviciate 
of their whiskers, would be mingled with just enough of warning 
and rebuke to make the memory lasting; while it would impart a 
perfect ecstacy to those good citizens and grave gentlemen who are 
accustomed to shave daily. 

If the sensible plan which I have here proposed should prove 
abortive, I see no other resort than leaving the whole thing to the 
ladies. If they cannot excommunicate such evils from the republicy 
we may as well give up; and if they will not^ we may as well have 
funeral services over our departed delicacy. To say nothing of the 
taste of our beautiful creatures who would encourage these deformi- 
ties upon the face of society, I should fear something for their af- 
fections. They would naturally love the sultan better than their 
lords ; and all their tenderness would be mere moonshine compared 
with the attractions of any chance Turk who may whisk his beard 
through society. 

But it is lime to " pin up the hair" of my discourse. It is getting 
longer than the sad subject it deals with. I repeat that, as a last 
resort, woman holds the power of reform. The ladies have the 
authority of life and death over every forth-putting whisker and 
mustachios in community. They may frown it out of existence, 
even ns the page's beard, in Van Artavelde, was frightened in. Let 
them <;ive its wearer the go-by at their parties — banish him from 
balls — refuse him at the dance, should he ge^ to one, and cut him 
in every way conceivable, until, on his p^rt^ he consents to cut, 
forever, the sad sjoperfluity of Ims bw* 
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CHILDHOOD'S TWILIGHT. 



Why do I lore the hour of rc«tT 

Is it because the lingering light 
Is glorious in the ruddy west, 

And winds are soft, and stars are bright? 

Is it because I love to mark 
The full red moon rise o'er the hill. 

To watch the fire-fly*s fitful spark, 
And feel the cool soft dews distil T 

Is it because my tasks are said. 
My eyelids with deep sleep oppressed. 

And I would lay my weary head 
Upon ito pillow soft to rest? 

Oh no ! a holier charm than these 

Hallows the twilight hour to me, 
And makes me love the evening breeie. 

And joy the setting sun to see. 

It is that then my mother speaks 
Of prayer, and Heaven, and God on high, 

To make me pious gently seeks, 
And fit me even in youth to die. 

And when one happy hour is fiown. 

She quits her little worshipper, 
With kiss and blessing left alone 

In my own heart to pray for her. 

Oh ! happy is the day's last hour, 

The hour of holy talk and prayV, 
When calm and pious thoughu have pow*r« 

And 6od teems floating in the air! 

• • • 
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. THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

BT MARIA JAMES, OF RHINEBECK, N. T. 

Cease J cease thy il uttering, hapless thing. 
Nor vjkinly beat thy silken ^iti^! 
A moment stUl thy wild alarms. 
While I aurrcy ihose fairy chnrms. 

Behold the rainbow"'* varied dyes, 
Or pf-aco(!k'« train of ihousanU eyes, — 
Their blended hucR bsve Otllen on iheiv 
Thou little feathered brilliancy. f 

Thy lon^ and slender beak, how true 
To sip at morn the early dew. 
Or pass^ with epimrean taste. 
From flower to flower in eajer hasta* 

How skilfully thine eye* arc set- 
So small, they seem like specks of jet — » 
Thy legs, thy feel, — no tongue can tell* 
How curious, yet how suitable. 

Can fields in snowy cohering dressed 
Compare with ibis, thy nether vest, 
So stainless pure, —so soft stnd white. 
Of all thy charms most exquisite. 

Where fore dost thou suspend thy breath. 
And mimic all the forms of death * 
There, bright dissembler, — thou art free* — 
Go ieek thy ne^t in yonder tree \ 

Fercbancp eren now tby little maie 
Is tremblings dmihtfnl of thy fate. 
And listening with an anxious ear. 



The buz-bui of thy wings to h 
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When from its Maker's forming hand 
Uprose this globe of sea and land, 
He peoj^ed forest, air, and flood, 
And then pronounced them * very good, ' 

Thy like were there, thou beauteous thing. 
In snowy vest and burnished wing. 
Perfection's self without alloy. 
To join the general burst of joy. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF A 
CERTAIN BANK DIRECTOR. 

Monday. Had just finished my breakfast, when Mr. John Jones 
called at my dwelling, to beg I would use my influence with our 
board, to prevent a note of his from being thrown out. Mr. Jones 
pleaded very hard — said his credit would be ruined if this note were 
not discounted. He proved to me very satisfactorily that he owns 
twice as much as he owes, and is only pressed for a little ready 
money. Assured Mr. Jones that I would do all in my power to 
serve him. When the board met, and Mr. Jones's note came under 
consideration, I mentioned that I had great respect for the offerer, 
who was one of my most particular friends, and one for whom I 
would go all lengths that I could, with propriety, to serve. But,. 
as a member of a directory to which the little property of or- 
phans and widows was intrusted, 1 felt it my duty to state that I 
had undoubted information that my friend's credit was at this mo- 
ment in a very ticklish condition. Did not doubt, however, but he 
would ultimately pay every body, and have something handsome 
left ; and as he had usually a very large deposite in our bank, I 
hoped the board would take this into consideration, and not suffer 
the credit of so meritorious a merchant to sink for want of a little 
timely assistance. Mr. Snatchpenny, chairman of the discount 
committee, said that, as I was a particular friend of Mr. Jones's, I 
would probably be willing to guarantee the bank from loss. As^ 
tonished at such a proposition, and frankly told Snatchpenny as 
much. Friendship is one thing — business another. Sorry to say 
that, notwithstanding all my endeavors, the board threw out Jones's 
note. However, we had no sooner adjourned, than I went to the 
first teller, and took up the amount on a memorandum cheek of my 
own. yl^ 
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As I passed out of the bank door, found Jones waiting on the 
steps in great anxiety. Told him of my bad luck in as circumspect 
terms as possible ; but the poor fellow was near sinking to the earth. 
Did all I could to comfort him, but he refused to be comforted. 
He spoke of his wife and children, and of the loss of all his earn- 
ings and savings, the result of many years of tbil and trouble. 
Could not bear to see him so distressed, and therefore told him that, 
though exceedingly pressed for money myself, I would speak in 
his behalf to a friend of mine, who occasionally had money to lend, 
and he must make the best bargain with him he could. Referred 
him accordingly to Mr. Sharpsucker, my private broker, taking 
care to have first an interview with Sharpsucker to be sure that my 
benevolent intentions should not be frustrated. 

In Uie afternoon met Jones, and found him very grateful. Was 
•orry to learn from him, however, that Sharpsucker had himself to 
t)orrow the money, and therefore could not let him have it at less 
than three per cent, a month. But this, as Jones himself says, is a 
trifle in the present condition of his affairs. 

I have done a good day's work. I have done my duty to the 
bank, to myself and family, and to my friend. 

Tuesday, Nothing particular at the Exchange or at the bank to- 
day ; but in the evening there was a social little party of one or two 
hundred friends at my mansion. Among them there was our beloved 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. McThwackem, with whom I had a most inte- 
resting conversation. As the Doctor was once Professor in a Uni- 
versity^ and as he is as distinguished for his erudition as he is for 
his piety, I took occasion to ask him the exact meaning of the word 
specie, and was pleased to learn from him that the popular use of 
the word is entirely unauthorized by any classical authorities. The 
true word, the Reverend Doctor says, is species, which, in a secon- 
dary sense, is equivalent to the vernacular sorts. As language dete- 
riorated, men began to speak of species of coin, as philosophers 
sometimes spoke of species of things ; but not knowing exactly 
what philosophers meant by species of things, the vulgar herd mis- 
applied the term, and further corrupted speech by an ellipsis ** of 
coin, '* and dropping the final s in ** species. " To a man of true 
classical taste, the Reverend Doctor said, nothing could be more 
oflTensive than a word thus extruncated and misapplied, and in this 
I perfectly agree with him. " Species, " and consequently ♦* specie, " 
has its root in a Latin word which (the Doctor says,) signifies to see, 
and therefore species, specie, and specious, correspond very nearly. 
In their primitive acceptation, with idea and ideal, the two latter 
being derived (the Doctor says,) from a Greek word which has the 
same signification as the Latin radical of species. The original 
applieatton which philosophers made of these terms, was strikingly 
indicative of their affinity of meaning; species beiq|^tlyid^tji4iB(8i^Ie 
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pies of the cashier being entirely removed, he went immediatelj 
before a magistrate and made oath to the return, agr^ably to the 
provisions of our charter. 

Thursday, My son Jack, who has just come from college, pat 
into ray hands the Democratic Review for May. Was highly grati- 
fied with the autobiography of my most worthy friend. Ferret Snapp 
Newcraft, Esq. Mr. Newcraft hardly does himself justice in this 
brief memoir. I hope he will publish fuller reminiscences of his 
life and times, for the benefit of his children, and of mine. It is 
true, he was not quite free from faults ; and I always thought that, 
as he himself says, " the distinction between making a great specu- 
lation and * taking in ' a fellow creature, was never precisely clear 
to his mind. " 

Thanks to McThwackem's excellent instructions, I can perceive 
distinctions where Newcraft never could. McThwackem splits 
hairs with so much dexterity, that they never break off in the 
middle. The worthy Doctor called on me this morning to consult 
about some affairs of the •••••••••• Society, of the board of mana- 
gers of which we are both members ; and also to aid in completing 
the plans of some land, rail road, and other speculations in which 
we are jointly interested. In the pulpit and out of it he is equally 
instructive. We talked at large of our banking system, which we, 
as moral and religious men, agreed required reform. But how, 
said McThwackem, is a reform to be effected ? A reform must be 
either sudden or gradual. A sudden reform of the system every 
man of sense must admit to be impracticable ; and as for a gradual 
reform, that will produce more evil than the system itself occasions. 
A German philosopher admirably illustrates the effects of gradual 
reform, by a story of his dog and his servant. He directed the 
servant to cut off juot eo much of the dog*s tail as the fashion of 
the times required, and then returned to his studies, ** de omnibus 
entihus et quihusdam aliis,^^ in full expectation that the dog would, 
in a few days, be in a fit trim to accompany a philosophical dandy 
whenever he felt inclined to be of the Peripatetic school. But day 
after day elapsed, and the dog was not forthcoming, and everyday 
the philosopher was disturbed by the waitings of his favorite. At 
length he inquired into the cause, and found that his servant, sup- 
posing that the dog could not bear to have one half of his tail taken 
off at once, had endeavored to make the operation as easy as he 
could for the poor animal, by clipping off a little piece every morn- 
ing ! 

Now, continued McThwackem, the application of this story is ob- 
vious. Brother Jonathan is a **8ad dog" if not a ^'spry dog.*' 
The banking system is his tail, and about nothing else is he so sen- 
sitive, because he is fully conscious that it is not such a tail as a 
ffood looking doir ouirht to have. He is willing, and even desirous. 
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that it should be cKpped, but then it must be only a little piece 
every day. *)t is evident that before half the necessary clippings 
can be made, Brother Jonathan will become restive ; and as half 
reform is worse than no reform, let us have no reform at all. 

I do like McThwackem, I only wish he would drop the ugly pre- 
fix to his name, and become a naXive. 

Friday. Great outcry among the merchants, because our bank 
and the uther banks cfinnot grant them facitities, in eon^equenee of 
the directors and a few nther» munopoUxitig the funds of public in- 
slituiiDfia for tht^ir prirnie specutationn. Of ull sUitioua in society 
it appears to me that thai of directnr of a ba»k is the most ihank- 
lc8ti> Tbe otTicers of Government are all paid for their servtcea^ 
and the officers of banks, presidents and cashiers excepted* are not 
paid* Even ihe small eniolumcnis we get iu an indirect way seem 
to be grudged lo us, though these have never, in my own case at 
least, amounted to more than fifty thousand dollars ia any one year- 
Yes, these little gains exeiie envy, and this at a time when we are 
doini^ all in our power to make dollars as plenty as black ^lerries, 
and w^hen the country would, withont our operatiiins, be in as deso- 
late aud dreadful a condition as Spain or Bfirbary* 

The merchants and the rest of the Gommunity have, indeed, 
abundant cause of complaint, but then ii is of the government, not 
of the banks. If the government would only cease its war on the 
banks, we could make money so plenty that there would be not 
only enough to promote our own speculations;, but also to grant 
tbe merchants the facilities they require* What I mean by govern- 
ment ceasing to make war on the banks, is, that government should 
redeem our bank notes by giving land in exchange for tJiem, regard 
our promises tn pay as equivalent, in all eases, to actual payment, 
and let us have the use of all its funds free of interesu So long 
as Government refuses to eome into these measures, it must be re- 
garded as standing in a hostile attitude towards the banks; there- 
fore making war upon them. Some of our friends are decidedly 
of opinion that Government ought to levy a direct tax on the people 
for the benefit of the banks. I have no particular objection to 
this* but it seems to me that redeeming our issues by giving public 
lands for them, and receivinej them for duties, will amount to much 
the same thing. This the government must do and shall da. Its 
attacks on the time-honored institutions of our country arc no 
longer to be borne with* 1 do not go as far as some, and say that 
if there were no bank notes there would be no money, but this I 
will say, if there w**ro no banks there would be no paper money, 
and we have the authority of a former commitlce of the United 
States Senate for declaring that bank notes are beUer than gold 
and silver. Neither do I agree with those who think that if there 
were no banks there would be no credit, but 1 ^r^Jj^^l^^^^^^(|l 
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many men who now have a most extennite credit, woold not then 
be trusted for a shilling. If there were no banks, commerce would 
be a humdrum afiair, whereas it is now almost as exciting as a game 
at rouge et noir, and almost as uncertain. If there were no Iwnks 
every man would have to be content with his own earnings, and 
there would be no capital to the Corinthian column of society ; or 
rather, there would be no Corinthian column at all, nothing but a 
plain Doric shaft. If there were no banks there would be no 
means of acquiring even a competency, except by labor, agricul- 
tural, mechanical, mercantile, or professional, all slow and hard 
ways of becoming rich. Banking afibrds a quick and easy road to 
wealth, — if not to the whole nation at least to a part of it. By its 
means I have myself, besides living tolerably like a gentleman* 
acquired a snug little fortune of two hundred thousand dollars in 
the short space of ten years, and I am morally certain that if I had 
been obliged to work for it I never should have been worth the one- 
half part of that many cents. 

Saturday. I happened once to be present when an old and ex- 
perienced bank cashier dropped the remark that he had known the 
rejection of a single note to sink the price of flour in one of our 
principal markets, simply because it compelled the offerer of the 
note to sacrifice his merchandize to save his credit. I treasured up 
the remark for future use, and some time since entered into a com- 
bination with a number of friends to depress the price of certain 
articles^ by refusing to the holders of them all kind of facilities, 
and pressing on them for the prompt discharge of their obligations. 
As the scheme was an extensive one, requiring a number of persons 
to carry it on, and profound secresy to bring it to a successful issue, 
it was several times in danger of miscarrying. But onr power was 
so great, and the necessities of the merchants who held the articles 
were somehow so urgent, that we bought them all up pretty much 
at our own price. We have now only to increase our issues, and 
we shall be able to sell these articles at such rates as we may choose 
to ask. In that case my two hundred thousand dollars will become 
four hundred thousand. I prefer going on in this snug way to dashing 
out as Newcraft did. He always appeared to me to go ahead too fast. 

At a special meeting of our board, held to*day, Mr. 0*Squeezem 
made a long speech, in which he dwelt at great length on some very 
plain truths, such, for example, as that gold and silver in the vaults 
of a bank are a dead weight to a bank, and of no use to the commu* 
nity — that there is continual risk of the metals being stolen — that 
memorandum checks are the real specie, ^^c, d&c. ; and finally 
wound up with a proposal to rid the bank of the gold and silver 
with which it was encumbered, by giving his own memorandum 
checks for it. 

O^Squeezem is all for self. Now, if there is any one vice I do 
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like, it is selfishness. I therefore opposed him most manfallj ; but 
I had not spoken more than half an hoar before another director 
proposed that each member of the board should hare an equal 
share of the gold and silver. In this form there was something 
like fairness and justice in the proposal ; and I withdrew my op* 
position, for the moment, that the cashier might give some neces<- 
sary information. 

Cashier expressed his desire to do all in his power to favor the 
wishes of the board, but stated frankly that the adoption of the 
resolution in its present form would expose him to considerable in- 
convenience, and he doubted if all the gold and silver at present in 
the vaults of the banks, would be much of an object to the direc- 
tors, if equally divided among them. Mr. 0*Sqaeezem remarked 
that the amount, when the annual return was made up, appeared to 
be considerable. Cashier said that appearances were frequently 
deceitful. The sun appeared to move around the earth, but every 
body knew that the earth moved around the sun. Things appear 
great or small according to the position in which they are placed. 
The gold and silver belonging to the bank appeared considerable, 
placed in a certain position, that is, in the accounts of the bank — 
placed in another position, that is to say, in the pockets of the 
directors, it would appear much less considerable. He hoped that 
whatever was done, the board would leave him enough gold and 
silver coin to pay postages. The tyrannic requisitions of the Go- 
vernment under which we live made this indispensable. The re- 
mark of the cashier in regard to postages almost decided me, and 
a few words I had with him apart, left me no longer in doubt as to 
the course I should pursue. I opposed the proposition in its modi- 
fied form with as much energy as I had resisted it in its original 

shape. A distinguished Senator from ^ would doubtless have 

displayed more ability in arguing for the propriety of having a 
metallic basis for our currency, but he could not have evinced more 
zeal. 

O'Squeezem sneeringly remarked ^* that Deacon Graball ought 
to be at his prayers — that he was becoming a convert to the * Spe- 
cie Humbug' — a defender of the * Specie Circular,' A-c." These 
revilings afiected me not. I look on all kinds of paper money ex- 
cept what is founded on a metallic basis as a downright fraud on 
the conrmunity. Whether the basis is large or small, is not of much 
moment. Such is the excellent nature of paper credit, that a single 
dollar in metal may serve for any number of dollars in paper. 

Sunday. Brother McThwackem has gone to a watering place, 
partly to recruit his health, partly to look after some rail road, and 
other speculations in which he and I are jointly interested— ani 
partly to try if he cannot be of some spiritual benefit to the poor, 
Hght-headed mortals who usually flock to thesg N||^ei^^^]l^jgi^^ 
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Through some strange mistake he left to fill his palpit a stupid 
country parsoth or I should rather say priest, for if his sermon did 
not savor o( popery I know not what popery is. It was all works — 
v>orks — works! Nut one word about the precious doctrines of 
grace! I doubt if the man be not a Jesu t in disguise, smuggled 
into the church by the hard-money men with intentions best known 
to themselves. His text was ** Thou shalt not steal ; " and, in 
the course of his remarks, he drew "a strongly marked line between 
what he was pleased to call conventional and essential honesty. 
There were, he said, many practices which, though strictly com* 
patible with the former, were at utter rariance with the latter. 
Taking advantage of men^s ignorance and necessities in driving a 
bargain, was, he said, just as bad in the eyes of reason and religion, 
as taking advantage of their physical weakness and robbing them 
on the high way. It was no matter whether this was done accord* 
ing to the forms of law or contrary thereunto. What was wrong 
in itself, mere human enactments could never make right. It was 
no matter whether this taking advantage of men^s ignorance and 
necessities was open and immediate, or covert and indirect, by a 
long string of contrivances, with a legislative charter at the end. 
If a man's pocket was picked, it was much the same to him whether 
the thief did it with his naked hand and five fingers, or by means 
of machinery the handle of which was turned in the next street. 
If a multitude of men were thus treated, it only added to the enor- 
mity of the ofifence. 

I can truly say that I never listened to a more unedifying dis- 
course ; and the whole congregation were of the same opinion as 
myself, — at least, I know all my particular acquaintances were. I 
suspect that this parson or priest, or whatever he is, will have but 
few hearers this evening. At all events, I am determined that my 
pew shall be vacant. 

If I use the power which circumstances or my superior intelli- 
gence gives me to increase my wealth, I am only acting according 
to the dictates of nature. That is morally right which is con- 
formable to the law of the land. It is the law of the land which, 
in fact, determines what is right in a civil sense, and therefore in a 
moral sense. If the law is wrong I am not in fault I did not 
make the law. 

Went in the evening to hear Dr. Diddler, and heard a truly great 
and glorious discourse. It was all gospel and no law — all faith and 
no works. 

Monday. An old friend, whom I saw in the congregation last 
erening, but whom I had not met with for many years before* 
ealled on me this morning. I wished to draw him into conver- 
sation on the excellent discourse we had both been favored with 
bearing, but he rather avoided the subject, and from some of his 
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remarks 1 fear he is infected with the new-fangled notions of the 
day. The doctrines of legal righteousness are making strange 
havoc among professors. " The five points " have been rubbed at 
so long that they are actually worn down into five blunts. This 
brother's mind seemed full of worldly matters. He reminded me 
that about twenty years ago when I ^\'B.s much embarrassedf he had 
nol pressed for the payment of a debt of five thousand dollars X 
then uwed him, bul suffered ihc claim to lie over. With some liille 
diilicuiiy I recollected the fact, but I did nol think it very chrisliati- 
like in him to mil ii up at this late day*. A favor ceases to be a 
favor if gratitude is required in payment* He said that he had met 
with many reverses since that time — an ample estate had been re* 
duced to nothing— and all the efforts he had made in the South and 
West to retrieve his fortunes had proved unsuccesafuL Under- 
standing that I waa possessed of boundless wealth — of a tract of 
three milliong of acres of land, and six town plots, in the Western 
country, besides stocks and various other property in ihe Eiist^ he 
now ventured to hope I would discharge his claim — the interest he 
would give in if I would pay the principah 

Such eflVontery I never before inel with* The debt is barred by 
the statute of limitations, and has been these thirteen or fourteen 
years. 

Mr, Downright said law was not every thing — there was such m 
thing as equity. So there is, I admit, but I have had the misfortune 
to fail three times in the course of my life, and tlie aggregate of 
my old debts (if debts they can be called) is between two and three 
millions of dollars* It is utterly impossible for rae to pay all, and 
nothing could be more clearly inequUnhle than for me to pay one 
of my creditors and not the others. 

Finding by further conversation that Downright was m greai 
distress I gave him a check for fifty dollars, writing ^"^ charity " on 
one corner of it, as is my practice when 1 make donations, ill 
order that 1 may keep my accounts square, and know exactly hoiT 
much I give in each year for benevolent purposes. Downright re- 
fused to receive the check unless this word was erased ;. and so 
finding him both poor and proud, I took it back, leaving him to 
suffer the consequences of his folly. People ought to learn to 
conform to their circumstances* 

In regard to the three millions of acres of Western land, I must 
remark that they are not exactly mine, though they Willi I hope, 
nay trust, be mine. It is Newrraffa tract which be has transferred 
to me on certain condiiiona, and which I am to restore to him in 
certain coniingences, which I shall take good care shall never oc- 
cur, Nexvcraft thiuks himself a man of business* And so he i», 
but others are men of business as well as he, 

Tuesday. Beset during the whole day by a cromd^of vulgar 
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iii6ehanie«, to whom, daring the late high prices, I had sold, or let 
on ground rent, some hundreds of lots in the city and the many 
new and important towns and villages that were then rising up 
around os on every side. The company of this class of people is 
always disagreeable, but I had to endure it. On a great number of 
these loU they have erected substantial buildings, but owing to the 
pressure of the times, (produced entirely by the doings of the Go- 
vernment,) these buildings rent at very reduced rates, and such of 
tile lots as remain vacant will sell for but a small part of their ori- 
^nal cost Made the best arrangement with these people that I 
oould, both for themselves and for myself. I cannot enter into 
particulars. It is enough to say that there is a fair prospect of my 
getting back one-half of my lots with good houses upon them, and 
the mechanics who built them will be rid of all incumbrances — for 
property is always an incumbrance to this kind of people. I fear, 
though, I shall have to sue some of them to get my just dues, and 
Ihitf wiU be very unpleasant and somewhat expensive. 

Was bored for a whole hour by that eccentric old mortal, Judge 
Johnson of West-Quoddy Head. He maintained that I and Snatch- 
penny and O'Squeezem, and the other directors of the great bank . 
cf Bubble-opolis, are conducting our affairs on false principles. He 
said that the proper business of a bank is granting facilities to mer- 
chants by discounting business paper, and that to this we' ought to 
confine ourselves. He averred that a bank's dealing in cotton was 
only a kind of wholesale pawnbroking. He said that the bank of 
West-Quoddy Head, of which he is a director, never discounts any 
thing but business paper, and has in consequence not made one bad 
defct in twenty-five years. 

I cannot subscribe to such views. Banks, so far as my obser- 
vation goes, are not established by people who want to lend mo- 
ney, but by people who want to make money. We pay heavy sums 
to the State for our privileges, first in the shape of a bonus and 
next of an annual tax. And it is strange, indeed, if ader this we 
are not to be allowed to use our privileges for our own exclusive 
benefit. But I must confess that I see a great deal of ignorance of 
the proper principles of modern civilized "financiering" still pre- 
vailing even among those who ought to know better. When I see, 
as I must say I do pretty often, men enjoying the advantages of 
position, and the opportunities of knowledge, of bank directors, 
neglecting to * take the gifts the Gods provide them,' and clinging 
to the absurd antiquated notions which our glorious science has ex*- 
]rtoded, and which those pestilent Loco-Foco destructives are try- 
ing to revive, — I can scarcely conceal my contempt for such igno- 
Mince and stupidity. 

Wednesday. It seems as if my troubles were never to end. To- 
day I was tormented by groups of old men, and oldzimi4!bv9il^MJd 
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widowB, and some young ones among them, to whom I had soU 
stocks when they were high. Stocks have fallen now, and these 
foolish people really seem to think I am to hiame. I told them 
that the fall of stocks was altogether owing to the infamous Specie 
Circular, and the odious Suh-Treasury, and thus satisfied some of 
them. With the rest I did the hest I could— that is, I bought back 
their stocks at sucK prices as I was able and willing to give. Some 
of them said I was rather buying them back at such prices as they, 
from stress of circumstances, were forced to take. But what is 
this but the usual course of trade? All questions of price are 
questions of power — of power on the side of the seller to get as 
much as he can, and of power on the side of the buyer to giwe aa 
little as he can. 

I was truly grieved at the conduct of many professing christians, 
both among the mechanics who visited me yesterday and the motley 
group that filled my ofiice to-day. Downright infidels — very heathen 
— could hardly have displayed less resignation under reverses of 
fortune. There was one old father in particular, a man seventy-five 
years of age, and a member of the church from his youth, who 
seemed as if he would go frantic under his losses. He had, by my 
advice, sold his farm, in a neighbouring county, for five thousand 
dollars, and invested the proceeds in a stock, which was then the 
best in the market, being fifty per eent. above par. Through the 
vicissitudes of the times, (caused entirely by the abominable pro- 
ceedings of Government,) it is now fifty per cent, below par. The 
old man said he knew not how, with what was left, he should be 
able to support himself, his aged and bed-ridden wife, and three 
small grandchildren, who had, within the last six months, lost bolli 
fiither and mother. 

TTiursday. Good news at last The odious Specie Circular is 
repealed! I know not at which most to rejoice, whether at the 
Government's being compelled to bow to the banks, or to the power 
now given to us to raise prices as high as we please. One joy is 
enough for one day, and the prospect of the rise of prices is quiie 
sufilicient of itself to make me forget all my past troubles. Now 
for the sale of the lots and houses that were transferred to me oa 
Tuesday, and for the stocks I bought on Wednesday. And now I 
shall be able to do something handsome with my three million acnes 
of Western lands and my six town plots. I may as weU call diem 
mtne, for I have so arranged matters that Neworaft can never g«t 
Ihem from me. 

Of aU means of advancing the wealth of a country there is nme 
like banking. Agriculture, manufactures, and comoierce, -are wfU 
enough in theirplaee ; but they all sink Into kisigBJficanoe when 999^ 
pared with this, modern mode of acquiring wealth-ror rather of 
producing, for I will maintain that the two terms art iqnionjrmtWk 
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By our banking operations, between 1834 and 1836, we gave ralue 
to many pieces of property which never had any value before, and 
which will never have any value again. The pine lands of Maine 
attest our power, as do also the cabbage gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, and the lands ten feet under water in the new 
State of Arkansas. An able writer estimates all the landed property 
in the United States as having been worth four thousand millions 
of dollars in 1834, and six thousand millions in 1836. * By our 
banking operations we added half as much to the value of real es- 
tate in two years as all the industry of the country had been . able 
to give to it in two hundred years. And if the Government had 
not interfered with its despotic and atrocious experiments, who 
knows but that we might, in two years more, have made the real 
estate of the country worth sixty thousand millions! 

Now this obstacle is happily removed, confidence will be restored, 
and we shall go on increasing in wealth. Some say this will be only 
in appearance. Let it be so. What is there that is truly real in 
this world of vanity and show T Every thing depends on our con- 
ceptions of things, and if a man can only fix it firmly in his fancy 
that he is worth six millions of dollars, he may enjoy just as much 
happiness as if he really possessed this amount of solid wealth. If 
he had the whole sum in silver dollars he could not eat them or 
drink them ; neither could he cat or drink what they could procure. 
A man's personal wants are very few, and easily supplied ; but 
most men have cravings to which it is not easy to set liAiits. And 
I will affirm that there is no way in which all men's cravings, or 
even the cravings of any great number, can be satisfied, unless it be 
by banking, or some similar contrivance. It ifi, in the nature of 
things, absolutely impossible that all men, or that any great number 
of men, should be very rich ; but by the rise of prices, produced 
by plentiful issues of paper money, a great many may be brought 
to believe that they are very rich, and thus enjoy as much satisfac- 
tion as if they really abounded in wealth. Happiness resides in the 
mind. All philosophers agree in this. 

Friday. Great jubilation at a meeting of our friends to-day ; but 
8atan came among us in the guise of a Loco-Foco, and a more ap- 
propriate shape he could not have assumed. Loco-Foco said much 
about the importance of a fixed standard of value — that it would 
be as absurd to be always changing the size of the bushel, or the 
length of the yard stick, as to be always changing the value of the 
dollar, 6lc» Talked, also, much about justice, and equity, and ho- 
nesty, and all that sort of thing. The devil can, you know, quote 
flcripture to serve his purpose. Told Loco that all he had said was 
▼ery true in the abstract; but he was a mere theorist. I wasi 

• See pagps 106 and 149 of " Principlca of Political Economy." By H. C. Carey- 
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practical man. Loco asked me if I knew the true meaning of the 
word *' theory/' Told Loco that if I did not, my friend Doctor 
Diddler did. Loco asked what I meant by '* a practical man." He 
had never heard of Adam Smith or J. B. Say's keeping a huckster* 
shop. Made no reply to Loco, but thought within myself that *^a 
practical man *' is one who has failed in business at least twice, and 
owes at least twice as much as he can ever pay. 

Changed the subject by telling Loco that the *^ Specie Circular'* 
was ** a humbug." Loco said modestly that perhaps the paper mo* 
ney system was "a humbug." 

Here Dr. Diddler stepped in to my relief, in a manner which 
entitles him to my eternal gratitude. Without condescending to 
make a direct reply to Loco-Foco, he began : 

** I am a humbug, We are humbugs. 

Thou art a humbug, Ye or you are humbugs, 

He, she, or it, is a humbug, They are humbugs. " 
And in this way went through all the tenses, present, imperfect 
past, perfect past, plusquam-perfect past, future, and paulo-post fn* 
ture, and all the moods, indicative, imperative, subjunctive, and in- 
finitive. It is impossible for me to do justice to Doctor Diddler's 
performance on this occasion. His gesticulation was admirable, 
and his enunciation so varied that the conjugation of a verb was as 
pleasing to me as the best performed music I ever listened to. It 
even extorted a compliment from Loco-Foco, for he said Doctor 
Diddler must have been taking lessons from the editors of the 
Journal of . 

Saturday. Well, this is most outrageous. The old Specie Cir> 
cular is repealed ; but here comes a new Specie Circular close on 
its heels. Our tyrannical Government is not content with redeem* 
able paper, but will have it actually redeemed at stated periods ! 
This is a downright farce. 

Redeemable paper, every one knows, is just as good as gold and 
silver. Having it redeemed is sinking bank notes to a level with 
the notes of private traders. The very means by which banks 
make their profits are by issuing a great many notes which, though 
always payable, are never paid. However, we have obtained one 
great and open triumph over our abominable Government, in the 
repeal of the old Specie Circular ; and, as for the new, if we do 
not make that a dead letter my name is not Graball. Government 
is at Washington. The collectors are all along shore ; and the re- 
ceivers all over the prairies. They are not as stf pid as the Ad- 
ministration. TTiey know where their own true interest lies. 

Sunday. Really the Church is as much in need «f reform as the 
State. McThwackem is still at the watering plac^ and his pulpit 
was supplied by, if possible, a more intolerable prfser than we had 
last Sunday. His text was, *^ Ye cannot serve i 
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He said that to be idolaters men need not bow down before images 
of wood and stone. There were false gods still more to be dreaded 
— idols of the mind, for, whatever a man did in heart regard as his 
Supreme Good was, in reality, the god he worshipped. At what 
shrine ihe great body of men of the present day paid their devo- 
tion, few could be at a loss to discover. At no period in the world's 
history had we stronger evidence of the troth, that ** the love of 
money is the root of all evil." Hardly more ingenuity had beea 
exerted in inventing machines for the multiplication of products, 
than in devising ways and means for abstracting wealth from toiling 
producers and honest proprietors. Operations of this kind on a 
small scale are, indeed, branded with the name of dishonesty ; but 
when they become extensive they are highly honorable. Not a few 
seem to be of the opinion of the old Highland chieftain who thought 
the only crime consisted in not taking enough. On the same prin* 
ciple that— 

" One murder makes a villatn ; millions, a bero/' 

taking one dollar from one man is theft or robbery, taking a great 
many dollars from a great many men is only speculation. Such 
was the substance of this truly vapid discourse. 

In the evening went to hear Dr. Diddler, and was comforted and 
edified as usual. 
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TO A TOVNO LADT NAMKD TIEOIHIA. 

Thou bearest, maiden, a thrice honored name* 
Linked with remembrances to sway the heart — 
Of the stern Roman, with uplifted dart 
Shedding his daughter's blood, to shield her fame— 
Of Her, among her sex, the Blessed One, — 
Of Raleigh's homage to the vestal queen, 
Forever stamped on the fair land betwQea 
The broad Potomac, and the setting sun, 
. Mother of patriots, nurse of manly thought ! 
then be this lesson graved upon thy mind — 
That die who wears a name so closely joined 
With sp^less purity^ so richly fraught 
With noMest promptings, ever should display 
Aims high as Heaven, and virtues clear as day. 

B.F. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 



Throughout the progress of the Second volume of the Demo- 
cratic Review, completed hy the publication of the eighth, or July, 
number, it is gratifying to announce, that the same liberal amount 
of public encouragement, with which the work was commenced, 
has been steadily continued. Since the completion of the First 
volume in March, to the date of the present publication, twelve 
hundred and fourteen names have been added to the subscription 
list of the Review, all of whom, with the exception of about one 
hundred and thirty obtained by agents, have been voluntary acces- 
sions. This encouragement, felt to be doubly valuable in the uni- 
versal commercial embarrassment which has prevailed, abundantly 
proves the necessity of such a work ; and, apart from any consid- 
erations arising from the manner in which it has been conducted, 
constitutes a homage to the principles which this journal has been 
established to advocate, from which their friends and professors 
will be glad to recognise a strength and prevalence of attachment 
to them, of the happiest augury for their continuance and advance- 
ment. 

The incipient difficulties attending the establishment and early 
progress of an undertaking, so important and extensive, have still, 
in some measure, prevented that full and vigorous efficiency in all 
the departments of such a work, which its secure establishment-^ 
now becoming more and more a matter of certainty — will soon 
enable the editors to effect. On this subject, however, in a general 
sense, they have found such a liberal appreciation on the part of 
the public, of what they have done, that they should not deem any 
recurrence to it here necessary, were it not proper to announce 
in this place, one alteralion in the plan of the work, as detailed in 
the prospectus, which its progress so far has demonstrated to be 
necessary. 

That plan, it will be recollected, contemplated the devotion of 
a considerable portion of each number to such a chronicle of fo- 
reign and domestic events, and statistical facts, as would form, 
in a separate volume, a general register of occurrences for the 
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year. The first attempt to realize such a plan demonstrated its 
^ impossihilityf within the limits necessarily prescribed to them, and 
satisfied the editors, that to give any thing approaching to a satisfac- 
tory summary of general events, and executed in a suitable manner* 
would so much abridge the space requisite for the more important 
and peculiar functions of this journal^ that even the attempt, in an 
extended sense, was given up, and a series of connected narratives 
of important transactions, each complete in itself, was resolved 
to be substituted in its stead. Of these historical narratives 
the Retrospective View of European Politics, and of the South 
American States, the History of the Extra Session of Congress, 
and of the Canadian Revolution, have already appeared, and the 
manner in which these papers has been received, has satisfied the 
editors that in the care and expense employed in their prepara- 
tion, they have much better consulted the public taste than by 
giving, from month to month what, at the best, would be but an im- 
perfect and defective array of isolated events selected from' the 
newspapers, and in such a form of little or no permanent value. It 
is proposed to continue this plan throughout the year, by completing 
the History of the Twenty-fifth Congress, after the conclusion of 
its respective sessions, and by giving, from time to time, narratives 
similar to those already published, of several other important trans- 
actions, at home and abroad. In other respects, and at a greatly in- 
creased expense, the publishers have exceeded the proposals of the 
Prospectus, as well in giving a much greater quantity of original mat- 
ter than at first contemplated, as in the commencement of a biographic 
grallery continued with each number, and accompanied by the novel 
and expensive illustrations of etchings from the life, of the subject 
of each memoir. 

Whether the importance of carrying out the original project of a 
complete Historical Register, would not justify an extension of the 
plan of this work, so as to combine the Monthly Review and Maga- 
zine with a publication at more frequent intervals, exclusively de- 
voted to the preservation of historical facts, and to notices of litera- 
ture and politics, of themselves interesting and important, but ne- 
cessarily excluded from the more limited scope of a monthly peri- 
odical, is a question, respecting which the publishers have not yet 
the means of forming an accurate opinion, but which is sufficiently 
important to merit their attention, — when, if it should be found prac- 
ticable or desirable, it will be properly announced. 13 
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